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Isola pitt bdla, con del pin aereno, od aura pin lieta. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SiciLT, according to the hypothetical authority of 
the earhest Greek writers, was origmaUy a penin- 
sula, united to Calabria by a narrow neck of land^ 
which, by some great convulsion of nature, was 
torn asimder, forming that passage which is now 
denominated the Faro of Messina ; hence the name 
of Reggio, which is derived from the Greek, sig- 
nifying to tear or break, and was applied by its 
ori^nal foimders, because built contiguous to the 
supposed place of rupture. 

Concerning the primitive inhabitants of this island 
nothing satisfactory is known, their history being 
entirely enveloped in mystery, or obscured by the 
impenetrable veil of fable : and to the poets alone 
we are indebted for that information which estar 
blishes the existence of its gigantic race of pos* 
sessors, £amiUarly known by the appellation of 
, Cyclops and Laestrigons ; all of which, notwith- 
^^ standing the grave assertions of Cluverius, Fazellus^ 
^ and others, we may, in the present age, safely un- 
dertake to treat as mythological and fictitious. 
The idea, however, is supposed to have originated 
in the Phoenicians, who were very early commer-, 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

cial visitors ♦ round its coasts ; and viewing with 
jealous apprehension the first and increasing incur- 
sions of the Grecian adventurers, who, in every 
way, they considered to be rather formidable com- 
petitors, they endeavoured to warn them from the 
island, by sedulously propagating alarming reports 
and horrifying descriptions of monstrous giants 
that were said to inhabit the woods and caves, and 
who indiscriminately destroyed all that came within 
their reach, or approached their coast ; although 
the result did not prove so successful as the Egjrp- 
tian trafficers anticipated. Considerable fears, how- 
ever, were naturally excited in the minds of many, 
which, under the influence of the coward principle, 
aided by time, led to a thousand inventions, illu- 
sory dangers, and exaggerated traditions, from 
whence have originated all those incomparably fine 
fictions of the Mseonian bard, as weU as those of 
his imitative successors, who have made thist^oun- 
try the theme of song. 

The island, on account of its triangular form, 
and three characteristic capes, was denominated 
by the early Greek adventurers Tririacria. It was 
for a long period occupied by people of various na- 
tions, none of whom obtained an empire over the 
whole, or even any considerable part of it, until its 
•general appropriation by the Sicanians, who origi- 

' * The Tyrian factories are known to have been established 
on the southern coast as early as the foundation of Carthage. 
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INTRODUCTION. V 

nated in a colony from near the river SegraiM in 
Spain^ under their leader^ Sicanus: hence their 
name^ and that of the island, which they called 
Sicania. To them succeeded the Sicek, or Siculi, 
a horde of invaders, who, about twelve hundred 
years before Christ, were driven, with their wives 
and children, from Latium, in Italy, by the Oscans ; 
after various struggles they subdued the Sicanians, 
whom Ahey confined to the western extremity, and 
establi^ed an undisputed authority in the island, 
which they called by its present name of Sicilia. 

At the destruction of Troy a party of Trojans, 
under Elymus and Egestus, landed near the Cri^ 
nesus, on the territory of the Sicanians, by whom 
they were hospitably received^ and there established 
a colony called Elymians, from their royal leader^ 
and founded the towns of Elyma and Egesta. 

During this period the Phoenidans increased in 
wealth, power, and ambition ; but from the pirati- 
cal incursions, rivalry, and o{^oi^on, they began 
to experience from the Greeks *, (who had become 
skilfijl navigators, as well as daring in arms), they 
united their factories into the three settlements of 
Solus, Motya, and Panormus, which being most con- 

* It is to be observed, that when the ancients speak of the 
Greek colonies in Sicily, it is meant those which, in conse- 
quence of a mandate from the Delphic oracle, settled in vari- 
ous parts ; for Sicily was well-known to the Greeks before the 
Trojan war, who, long antecedent to that period, establisked 
commercial factories in rivalry with the Phoenicians. 
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tigttous to their native shores, received protection 
from the iioJV flourishing and independent republic 
of Carthage, to whose dominion they became the 
consequent appendages, and which, subsequently, 
under the pretence of coihmercial occupation, fa* 
eilitated the aspiring views of the Carthaginians to 
the whole island. 

In the eighth century before Christ, Greece,^ 
from some state pohcy or other, but it is generally 
supposed on account of a superabimdant popula- 
tion, encouraged emigration to a considerable ex- 
tent, particularly to Sicily; to induce which the 
accustomed ruse* was had recourse to, of influenc- 
ing in favoiu- of th.e government, the oracle of the 
popular God of Delphos, which, on being consulted 
by the emigrating adventurers, necessarily recom- 
mended enterprises and colonization in some part 
of Sicily. Numbers consequently repaired thither 
under the direction of suitable leaders, who laid the 
foundation of the future fame and greatness of the 
island; new states were formed, and all those splen- 
did cities rose up in succession on the southern 
coast, which subsequently figured so conspicuously 

* It scarcely need be observed, that the oracles held in such 
reverence by the Pagan ancients were mere human engines, 
by whose means government ministers, as well as priests, prac- 
tised impostures on superstition, credulity, and ignorance, in. 
every instance where the interests of the one or the other called 
forth the necessity of the case. 
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in the history of the Grecian colonists^ Naicos ♦, 
Syracuse, Gela, Camanna^ Agrigentuia^ Selinon^ 
and innumerable others^ all in their turn attaining 
the various advantages of power, prosperity, and 
ilidependenee. 

But as they rose to fame and riches, jealousies 
were excited by rivalry, which engendered animo-^ 
sities, and sowed the seeds of conteaition, war, and 
bloodshed, in ^hich they subsequently so frcr 
quently became involved with each other. Whilst 
Carthage, as well as the mother country, looked 
with a longing eye to interfere with the affairs of 
a country whose riches allured their avarice, and 
whose foniiidable power began to awaken appre* 
hensions. for their own fixture safety. 

In the year 480 b. c. the Carthaginians, under 
the pretence of espousing the cause of Himsmi 
against Agrigentum, and seeking redress for The* 
ron's ui^urpation of its possession, made their first 
formidable attack on Sicily f, aod sent to the former 
{^ce a tremendous armament under Amilcar, but 

* Naxos was the first established colony, seven hundred and 
thirty-three years before Christ, being one year previous to the 
foundation of Syracuse. 

t The true cause of this ItLvasion was the ambitious designs of 
the Carthaginians, who conceived the dissentions of the Greeks 
presented a favourable opportunity for the furtherance of their 
aspiring views, and were the more speedily urged to it by Xerxes, 
ivlio at that time was marching agains.t Greece^ and instigated 
the Carthaginians to make a diversion in his favour. 
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by the combmed efforts of Agr^entum and Syra- 
eose, under the direction of the intrepid Gelon^ the 
expedition was annihilated^ the Carthaginian leader 
iAsm,: and Sicily saved. 

The jealousy of the mother country, too, did not 
fiul being sthnulated by the prosperity and aggran- 
d&s^oi^it^of Sicily, particularly the Athenians, who 
haying long ago agitated plans for its appropriation, 
ayaiiled th^mselyes, at length, of an apphcation, on 
the part of Egesta, for aid against the Sehnuntinesf 
and Syracusans^; and in consequence equipped a 
liaitmdable expedition against Syracuse in the year 
4JS B. c. Biri; they were destined to experience 
no belter Bate than the Carthaginians ; for after a 
series of ill success, sickness, and disaster, the ce« 
lebraited defeat of Nicias on the banks of the Assi- 
iiaaius completed the destruction of the Athenian 
inyaders. 

The Carthaginians, still bent on the execution of 
their designs, and preserving a Kvely remembrance 
of their disgrace, vigilantly waited a favourable pe- 
riod to revenge their fallen leader, and retrieve their 
&me; therefore, at the call of the still persecuted 
Egesta, in the year 410 b. c, sent an army, under the 
appropriate command of the fallen Anulcar's grand- 
son, Hannibal, who prosecuted a most inveterate 
warfare against the Sicilians, in which he destroyed 
Selinon with its proud temples, razed Himsera, and 
spread death and devastation wherever he went. 
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A suceession of desolating wars followed between^ 
Carthage and the Graeco Sicilkn cities^ in whicit 
each in their turn experienced the frowns ormSes 
of fortune ; the latter always subject to the eapiioe 
and ambition of the blood-tliirsty tyrants who? go- 
verned them, until the memorable era of peace and» 
liberty, which was restored by the magnasiuBous 
Timoleon in the year 340 b, c. 

But the harmony and independence thus esta- 
blished by the noble-minded Corinthian soon re- 
lapsed into the former system of oppression ; fee- 
tions were excited, anarchies burst forth, aUd^ 
wicked tyrants rose up ; amongst them the blood-- 
thirsty Agathocles, who not only tyranised at home, 
but prosecuted the most desperate war against the 
Carthaginians ; in aid of which he sequest^ed the 
properties of indiyiduals, plundered cities, robbed 
the public temples of their sacred riches, and in the 
event of opposition perpetrated the most barbarous^ 
outrages and bloody deeds that ever vic^ted 'the' 
laws of humanity. At his death a thousand cbn-. 
tending interests prevailed, and anacchy raged 
throughout the island, which reduced all padies tq 
ti^ necessity of calling in the aid of Pjnrrhus, King 
of Epire *, who, after reducing the various cit^s to 
obedience, was prompted by his own ambition to 
invade the rights of the people he came to defend; 
and, casting off the mask of friendship, he wielded 

♦ 278 B.C. 
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the sword of oppression^ until an unaninious feeling 
of opposition put a stop to his career^ and drove 
him out of the island. 

About this period a large body of Campanians *, 
(who had been mercenaries employed in the army 
of Agathocles^) on their return home^ stopped at 
Messina, where, being kindly received, they treach- 
erously abused the hospitaUty shown theytn, mas- 
sacred the inhabitants, seized on their town ^d 
property, and established themselves there in the 
form of a repubhc, under the name of Mamertines^ 
entering at the same time into a confederacy of mu- 
tual protection with their opposite neighbours f of 
Rheggium, who, like themselves, had by treachery 
usurped the possession of the town. 

These Mamertines, aided by the Rheggians, maile 
frequent aggressions on the territory of the Syra- 
cusans, to whom they soon became such trouble- 
some neighbours, that Hiero of Syracuse entered 
into a league against them with the Carthaginians, 
and completely worsted them in a sanguinary battle, 
which so reduced and weakened their army, that 
they were precipitately obliged to consider, in gene- 
ral council, the best means of ensuring their own 
preservation ; when a strong opposition of opinion 

* From Campania, in Italy. 

t The then inhabitants of Rheggio were a legion of Romans^ 
who, tempted by the wealth of the place, had driven out the 
rightful owners, and seized on the town. 
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{n^evailed ; the result of which was, that one party 
united with the Carthaginians and gave up the 
citadel, whilst the other shut themselves up in the 
city, and sent ambassadors to Rome with an offer 
of thdr submission, and an entreaty for immediate 
protection against the arms of Carthage. 

The senate, anxious to gain a footing in a coun- 
try that presented such advantages to their future 
prospects of ambition against Carthage, lost no 
time m sending an army* to Messina, imder the 
consul Claudius Appius, who soon succeeded in 
driving out the Carthaginians, and forcing Hiero 
into an alliance with Rome, thus giving rise to those 
protracted contests so well known in history by the 
name of the Punic wars, the first of which lasted 
twenty-one years, and terminated by obliging Car- 
thage to renounce the empire of the seas, and to 
abandon Sicily, leaving Rome in possession of one- 
half of the island. 

Towards the end of the third century before 
Christ, the defection of the Syracusans from the 
Roman alUance caused the senate to aspire to the 
exclusive possession of the island, which was effected 
by a consular army under Marcellus, who, by the 
celebrated siege and downfal of Sjn-acuse, 212 b. c, 
totally overthrew the Grecian power, and subju- 
gated the whole island, which was from that period 

♦ 263 B. c. 
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constituted the first pirovince of the Roman repubUcj 
and placed under the government of prcetors- 

Rome justly prided herself on so brilliant an acqui- 
sition. It proved an inexhaustible magazine for aH 
sorts of provisions, afforded a secure retreat for 
their fleets ; and thus serving as a steppmg-stone to 
Africa, facihtated the conquest of her formidable 
and rival power of Carthage, 

Under the government of the Romans, the island 
experienced many years of prosperity and happi- 
ness, until bowed down by the t)rranny and pecu- 
lations of its governors, whose avarice and oppres- 
sion disturbed its tranquiUity, and gave rise to 
tumults and seditions, which ultimately terminated 
in a general rebelKon of the slaves, and those san- 
guinary and ferocious struggles familiarly known in 
the Roman annals by the name of the servile wars*; 
during the continiiance of which it is supposed more 
ruin and destruction was caused than in all the 
exterminating wars of the Carthaginians. 

In the last century before Christ, during the wars 
of the triumvirate, Sicily became the theatre of 
contest between Pompey and Octavius, the latter 
of whom ultimately prevailing, restored many of 4;he 
ruined towns, and re-colonised them with Romans. 
- In the year of our Lord 501, the Goths, under 
Theodoric, subjugated the island, which they occu- 

* 136 B. c.y and 105 b. c. 
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pied until 515^ when the brave Belisarius restored 
it to the emph'e. It notwithstanding fell a prey to 
the constant depredations of pirates^ and. at the 
division of the empire became subject to Constan- 
tinople, when it dwindled into the most irretriev- 
able insignificance. 

After this period, and about the middle of the 
seventh century, the Saracens commenced their 
desolating invasions of the island, and after a most 
desperate attack, in the year 327 a. d., they reduced 
the whole country to their subjection, established 
their capital at Palermo, changed the names of all 
the cities and places, and introduced the arts and 
sciences, which flourished two centuries under a 
succession of emirs, until the year 1038, when 
George Maniaces was sent by the Greek emperw 
to recover the long lost island. Aided by some 
valorous Normans, he succeeded in alarming the 
Mussulmanic power; but he repaid his brave asso- 
ciates with ingratitude, and was consequently de- 
serted by them ; on which the Saracens again gained 
groimd and resinned their sway : but the Normans 
now looked to the conquest of the island on their 
own account, and in the year 1060 landed at Mes- 
sina with a body of troops under Robert Guiscard 
and Roger, who, after ten years of intrepid strug- 
gle and bravery, finally expelled the turbaned host, 
tore down their crescented banners, and rehoisted 
the standard of the cross. The Normans were a 
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pecuKarly pious people ; in the cause of Christianity 
they were more fervent and active than any nation 
of the age ; they founded innumerable conventual 
establishments throughout the island^ for the more 
permanent promulgation of the faith of the Re- 
deemer, and built several fine churches and cathe- 
drals. 

In the year 11 SO", Count Roger annexed that 
part of Italy called Apuglia and Calabria (then by 
right of conquest belonging to the Normans, and 
forming a department under the denomination of 
Sicily), to the government of the island, and was 
crowned at Palermo, under the title of king of thfe 
Two Sicilies, which title has been continued ever 
since, and transmitted, with the annexation of the 
island, to the crown of Naples. 

The Norman line legally was extinguished by the 
death of William II., sumamed the Good, in 1189; 
but such was the civil commotion caused by the 
want of a succession, that the people were glad to 
fix any one on the throne, and in consequence 
elected Tancred, a natural son of King Roger, after 
whose death Sicily fell by conquest into the hands 
of the Suevi, under Henry V. and the emperor Fre- 
derick 11. 

After the battle of Beneviento, Pope Clement IV. 
drove out the Germans, and gave it, together with 
all the islands, to the French, under Charles of 
Anjou, during whose reign of seventeen years the 
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Sicilians suffered every species of oppression, cru- 
elty, and slavery. At length the insulting conduct 
and levity of the French officers towards their wives 
and daughters urged them to desperation, and gave 
rise to that memorable insurrection of 1282 called 
the Sicilian vespers*, at which period all the French 
were simultaneously massacred, according to the 
plans and instigation of John of Procida. 

The crown was then offered to Peter I. of Arra- 
gon, when the Spaniards first began to reign, and 
continued until 1410, at which period the line of 
Arragon became extinct by the death of Martin II., 
and the crown was ceded to Ferdinand I. of Cas- 
tile. At this time many Spaniards and Italians oi 
all states came to reside in the island, which en- 
riched a number of its cities, particularly that of 
Palermo, the present capital. 

In 1453, when Mahomet took Constantinople, 
innumerable colonies of Greeks fled also to Sicily, 
where they established villages and hamlets, which 
to this day are denominated Casali de Gred. 

In 1458 the crown succeeded to John of Navarre 
and the Austrian ""kings of Spain, under whom it 
continued imtil the death of Ferdinand III., in the 
year 1516. And at the peace of Utrecht, the island 
was ceded to Victor Duke of Savoy, who yielded 

♦ It received this appellation on account of the toll of the 
vesper b^ being fixed as a signal to commence the work of 
destruction, which happened on the Easter Monday. 
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ik to Charles V., in exchange for tiie island of 
Sardinia. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century 
the Spaniards again became masters of the island 
by conquest, when the king gave it up, together 
with Naples, to his second son, Ferdinand IV., 
under the title of king of the Two Sicilies, and 
established the laws of succession also ; that it shoiild 
never more be united to the monarchy of Spain. 
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SICILY AND THE LIPAHI ISLAlSfDS. 



A LOVELY bright mornings ushered in by the goldea rays 
of the glorious orb of day, and the soodiiDg zephyrs oi 
a southern clime, bespoke the most promising aui^pices o£ 
a favourable passage to thefruitfid shores of Sicily, whither 
my friend and self had a long time looked fcnrward with 
secret feelings of enthusiasm, and peculiar sensations of 
deHght, to explore : but scarcely had we bid adieu to our 
abode on the delightful Chiaja, than a sudden and unusual 
change was manifested in the atmosphere as to our feel- 
ings. The barometer (we afterwards learnt) fell as by 
magic, whilst Fahrenheit's thermometer descended from 
45^ to freezing pomt, and no sooner had we reached the 
place of embarkatifli than the sky gathered up all the hor- 
rific frowns of a transalpine storm; pQes of dismally black 
clouds rolled oyer. each other with furious rapidity, enve- 
loping in their melancholy gloom the beautifyixig features 
of Capo di Monte, Vesuvius, and St« Elmo, occasionally 
disgorging showera of immensely large hail stones, that 
seemed^ create a panic in the crowds that were assem-' 
bled on the mole to witness the departure of our steam«» 

♦ B 
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boat the Ferdinando. The sea of that so recently tranquil 
bay, which but a few moments be^e had reflected its 
splendid shores as from the surface of a brightened mirror, 
now rose with menacing ftiry, and presented all the dreary 
blackness of the vault above. Every symptom, indeed, 
indicated the approach of a tremendous confusion of the 
elements ; the sh'p and rocks were crowded with spectators, 
uttering prayers for the safety of their friends or fellow- 
ctealores; ami reproaches on ibe^ English seameo for their 
temerity in attempting to contend against such apparently 
inevitable danger. The captain even for a moment hesi- 
tated, until I directed his attention to a bright gleam of 
light from the north-west, which bespoke the return of fair 
wettther, and'wasnb sooner observed than the anchor was B^ 
tibe bows, the paddles pot in motion, and we glided rapidly 
away, feanog iba mormming righs and complaints of tke 
motley group that tenanted die mole axid its vicinity to be 
Wafired with the drifting storm against the moimtain*s top* 
' T wohours^had scarcely elapsed befote my piognos&;atioB» 
were realised ; the angry clouds dispersed, and the heavens 
resumed the bright cerulean die whidi so pre-eminenlly 
characterises an Italian sky, and the gales moderated to a 
favoorable breeze, which enabled us, by the apphcation of 
a couple of fbi-e^nd^-alifc aails^ to give additional impulse to 
the steam* 

■ Such a change naimsHy tended to lie comfort of all dn 
boaxd, aofd not a htlle seemed to gladd^i the hearts of the 
more tispiorons^ as well as most numerous pari of the pas** 
sengers, tiie Italians, who were now oiiiy beginniDg to 
conquer the pr^udiees with which they at first viewied so 
appar^tly precarious and unsafe a modte of conveyance. 
They unanimously returned to the deck, from wh||||0e they 
had, at the commencement of the storm, most precipitately 
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vetretted to the caMn, for ibe purpose, I haauffDey of dimi- 
nisbiiig the hcnrors or danger by ayoiding its contemplation^ 
on the same princ^le of feeling which impela the siHy 
ostrich, when pnisiied by his destroyers, to ran his head 
into the bush* 

All now was sociability and good hnmoar. Whilst evetty. 
one seemed desirous of coming forward with a stock of 
courtesy and urbanity to coMvate an acquaintance with 
his compajfnons d» voyage; for, on mash occasions, much* 
advantage occurs to the man of obserration and inquiry ;. 
and the retkiag aristocratic Englishman too frequendy 
denies himself a fund of both information and amusement 
by yielding to that diaracteristic tendency of shrinking 
firom every iodividual who has not been known to him half 
a century, or introduced to his acquaintance accoiding to 
the rigid rules of etiquette. I must eonfess I have ever 
derived an inexhaustible source of divecdon and instructioo 
by indiscriminately mingling with the various memb«» 
thAt compose the socieldes of steam-^boats, packets, and 
pnUic coaches : some affibrd you knowledge on one or other 
of the many departments of art and science ; some may 
impart valuable local information ; whilst others beguife 
the hoors^of travelling incaaoeEation by thear interesting 
^nanners, and allqring (though perhaps lighter) styleof ecir 
loquial powers. 

As we slid rapid^^akmg the liquid path, the locky emi- 
nence of the celebrated Capri rose before us^ Hke a banier 
placed by nature to defend the enchanting bay bom tiba 
rode intmsionsf ol the bcosterous main. 

An excursion a few days before enabled us to become 

acquainted with •this once-degraded theatre of imperial 

iniquit^H Qwm rupes Caprearum tetra htebit^ incesta 

posseM^eni ? The island is a short mik dislant from the 
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promontory Atenes, four miles in lengA from east to west, ^ ^ 

and one in breadth, strongly fortifiedTly nature with imr * ^j 

mensdy high predpilous and broken rocks, encompassed 
on every side by a deep sea, and gifted with an incompara- 
bly fine climate, that gives genial mildness to the colds of 
wmter, and yields an invigorating freshness to the heats of 

summer. 

In the centre, between the eastern and western heights, 
is a beautiful and luxwiant valley, abounding in figs, vines, •• 

oranges, almonds, and olives, divided by fields of corn, 
and embellished with a variety of odoriferous shrubs and 
plants. At the end of this valley is dtuated the towii of 
Capri, old, 4shapeless, unpicturesque, and dirty, though 
thickly populated with a well-disposed people, and has a 
bishop's* palace, with two or three convents. 
•: The island derives its present appellation from, the num- 
ber of gosuts that formerly browsed and multiplied round its 
locks, and was first annexed to Rome by Augustus Caesar, 
who, on landing for the first time, observed an old hotlyoak, 
which be interpreted into an auspicious omen, and in con-^ 
sequence exchanged the idand of Enaria for it with the 
republic of Naples : he made it am occasional place of re- 
tiirement and relaxiation from the trammels of» imperial 
dignity and was used to call^it Aprosapolis, frx>m th^ Greeky 
which expresses its local amenity^ 

Tiberius also spent the latter part m Up sham^iil life, 
allured by a retreat at once so salubrious, so difficult of 
access to an external enemy, so easy of defence, and at the 
same time so favourable to the gratification of his diabo* 
Heal propensities. 

* The bishop derives the principal proportion of his revenue from a 
tax on quails, -which are taken in this island in enormous qu^Bles, and 
seat to Naples for sale. 
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He erected splendid and extexiaiTe palaces ia differ^ 
parts of the island, adorned with groves and gardens; on- 
dermined the rocks with highways, grottos, galleries, foid 
secret places of retirement, where he abandoned himself tp 
his brutal {Measures, and the commission of every ixiiqaitous 
vice that can degrade man or outrage nature. 

On the east side of the idand, which, although the most 
inaccessible from the sea, stands the, largest town, called 
Ano Capri, where a beautiful statu^* rich tessalated paveh 
ment, broken remains of amphorsB lamps, &c. &c. were 
found, and whither the traveller is first ushered by the 
ciceroni of the place, to commence his classical researches. 

In the centre of the valley above described stands a hill^ 
.covered with the scattered ruins of the fortress, and one 
of Tiberius's choiae abodes; though the most com^ee- 
aWe ruin is on the extremity of the eastern promontory, 
which exhibits a series of immensely high apartments, 
arched at the top, without either chimneys or windows; the 
substructions only, , I imagine, of the stately and prodigioiis 
fabric they supported above. Medals,, leaden pipes, muti- 
lated statues, and other specimens of antiquity^ have been 
more frequently discovered near this spot than elsewhere in 
the island, ccaisequently incline me to suppose this to have 
been the most costly and favoured palace of the emperor. 
What a splendid ntnation ! — ^how worthy the sitie of imperial 
dignity l-rr^thongh tenanted and degraded by the worst and 
basest of God's creatures. It commands ah incomparably 
fine panoramic view, comprehending, towards the east, the 
ri(My«^eatnsed bay, studded within its crescent sweep with 
a variety of beautiful and luxuriant islands ; the bold pro- 
montories to the north and south, with their jutting rocks 
and p^^pices ; whilst a sparkling sea to the west contrasts 
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Us milder beaatieB wi& the scene. Bt>m this eminence 
^e traced an aticiait paved road leading to the shore. The 
few remains existing of these once massive and prodigious 
edifices seems accounted for, accoiduig to Suetomns and 
Pliny^ by the Romans having, at the death of Tiberius, 
sent an army of pioneers to deface or destroy every object 
tibat might serve to recoid, in future ages, the horrois which 
they were ashamed so long to have tolerated with impunity 
in their wicked and 1^a:nnical emperor. 

I could- not h^lp feeling those sympathetic shuddeiings 
Which the memory or relation of crud facts call forth, as 
we passed under the heights once the scene of the moi»- 
iter's blood-tlikBty diversion. There it was he so £re- 
quendy caused victims to be tormented in his piesence, 
then east from the precipice to the shore beneath, where 
<dadlors were stationed, with additional instruments of torture, 
to eom^ete the work of cruelty and destruction. 

Rounding the southern point, we observed the Sirenum 
Socipuli Tisuftg out of the rippling wave, , celebrated by Vii^ 
^ 9 aoid opposite to thera the Syren's Cave, now caEed 
'tike Grotta Oscura, and is, of its land, a .great object jof 
curiosity and picturesque beauty. . The entrance is low and 
narrow, but opens to a spacious interior, nearly , three huz>- 
dred feet in length, lighted only by the ^mmering refled- 
tabns from the witer that laves its base z die loof is vanked, 
covered with a variety of incrustatiaas and stalaictitic'formah 
tionsy and distils limpid streams, of pure water through a 
multitude of little pores that cpnmunicate vdth the eacfli 
above. As we receded from die view, we were remiiided 
•of the approach of night, and that time sped JBast, by Jthe 
golden ra<!yiance of a setting sun, which was then shedding 
his last ^parklmg beams on the phores we head left, wd lent 



» 
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4b eir^y obfeot m lufitare that geaial knroKmjr of cobuniig 
we BTe only gifted to bebdd in the moce faivoiited regiona 
of the soath. 

At eleven we descried the shootiiig flames of StromboU, 
mid after pacing the dedc to a Jate hour in the ev^oymepl 
of bdidding that extraordinary volcano^ whose unceasii:^ 
6es serve as a faflx> to the mariners of these seas, I enve? 
loped myself in my cloak, and on a chair, against the w^r 
ther bulk-head, partook of the delightful repose of undish 
turbed slumber until Ave o'clock, a. m., when we disco- 
vered the little island of Ustica, standing like a sectary 
guard-house on the main, to protect the approach to its 
)»aM<nt isle. It lies about f<»ty nules n. | w« from .Palermo^ 
and acoordiog to Diodorus, as wdl as Ptolemy,, is the 
Osteodes of the ancients, axlappelladon given by the Greeks 
wiiich dignifies the island of bones, on acconnt of the fieotr 
iered mass of hufnan bones wi^h which they found.it <spr 
vered, — the remains of an army of mercenaries, who w.er^ 
inhumanly landed there, and left to perish by the Cardiagir 
nians. Being in considerable arrears for long services, ber 
sides which experiencing ill-treatment under the cohtinuid 
safiSeriogs of privation and fatigue in their various expedir 
tkms, they wete roused to anger and revenge, oonsequehtly 
-meditated a revolt againi^ their ungrateful masters, to be 
put in execution the first favourable opportunity that occiurr 
fed ; which unfortunately too soon reached the ears of theipr 
treacherous rulers, and they were selected, to the. amount 
<)f six thousand of th^ most dangerous, together with the 
authors of the plot, and sent (on the pretence of setting out 
on some favourite and long-Iooked-fof expedition) to this 
•island, where they were mercilessly abandoned to their cruel 
fate, |t belonged,, at th»t pjerio4; ia comipon with dw? 
rest of the Liparis, to the Carthaginians; by Strabo, Pliny, 
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and the moderns^ designated by its present name of Ustica^ 
twhich is a mere corruption of its Grecian one. The Ro- 
mans first colonised it^ and built a considerable town, the 
truth of which is attested by many discoveries of coins^ 
Roman pavements^ amphoriae, &c. In the fourteenth cen- 
Jtury, it was thickly populated with christians^ ccmtainied 
an extensive convent and churchy dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary^ but. long since devastated by African. corsairs, for 
whom it became a favourite lurking-place in their predatory 
pursuits, until the year 1765, when, to prevent which, the 
King of Naples caused a colcoiy to be established there, 
and the present town to be built, which standi within the 
4Cove, over a sandy beach, on the north-east side, called Santa 
Maria, and presents an interesting object to the speotator> 
who views it from the sea whilst gUding in his bark along 
the rugged coast. It is pretty well fortified by fortjs, jvhich 
crown the northern heights, whilst a conspicuous pyramiddi 
watch-tower stands on the southern hill of the bay. It 
contains nearly two thousand inhabitants'^^ who are healthy, 
robust, and certainly more cleanly than their neighbours 
the Sicilians. The island is of submarine volcanic .fo;rma- 
tion, boasts numerous valuable mineral specimens, partir 
cularly of the chrysolite, and possesses a fertile soil, though 
very few springs, which nature seems to have partly substi^- 
tuted by abundant and copious dews. Gu^urd-houses are 
placed within hail all round the coast, which, with the 
tower of Spalmadora, on the west, and the fort of Falco- 
nara on the east, secure it against piratical invasion. On 

♦ Their costume is novel and picturesque, particularly that of the wo- 
men, which consists of a long crimson mantle, neatly embroidered, and 
fringed at the bottom, with a little round cap or bonnet of the same colour, 
behind which a long' green handkerchief hangs, and falls in graceful folds 
over the shoulders. 
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the north side stands an iK>Iated rcx^ of lava, surrounded 
with deep water, a feature that unaccountably characterises 
the whole range of Liparis, without exception ; and roimd 
the coast are to be seen a number of curious grottos, with 
deep water within, particularly the one on the east side, 
which presents a most singular stalagmictic incrustation of 
shells, intermixed with lavas inclosing schorL 

As soon as day-light began to illuminate the distant ho- 
rizon, the gigantic peak of Mtaa, opened to our view, rising, 
like a fabled monster, from the sea, vomiting forth thick 
columns of black smoke into the pure firmament that 
encircled his brow ; in the mean time we receded, with 
jastonishing rapidity, from little Ustica, for the wind had 
entirely died away, and the sea, becoming perfectly calm, 
pliantly yielded to the powers of the machinery. 

At three in the afternoon we entered, for the first time, 
the beautifiil Bay of Palermo, formed by the rocky height 
of Mount Pelegrioo on the n. w. and Cape Zafferano on 
s. £., enclosed, on the land side, by a bold chain of moun- 
tains, which presents to the eye the beautiful appearance 
of a splendid amphitheatre, with the town of Palermo 
stretching along the shore, whose cupolas, towers, and 
palaces glittering in the sun like some gorgeous city of Ara- 
bian tale, exhibited a picture of incomparable beauty as 
we glided down the bay, under the sterile rock of Pele- 
grino. To our right we passed the Lazaretto, in a 
rocky creek, called Aqua Santa, and above it, at the base 
of the hill, the princely mansion of Belmonte; and at four 
came to an anchor in a fine harbour, protected by a strong 
mole, carried out nearly a quarter of a mile, with a light- 
house and fort at one end, and an arsenal at the other^ 
After going through the accustomed forms of the pratique- 
office, we landed in a cove called Cala Felice, the only 
remnant of the so much celebrated ancient port. 
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' Palermo is the Panormits of the ascients ; so called (ac- 
cording to Diodorus) from the Greek*, signifying a great 
haven, and was first setded by the Phoenicians, who, on 
the incursions of the Greeks into Sicily, chose this, on ae- 
coiint of its commodious harbour, as one of the most suit*- 
able places to concentrate their scattered factories under 
the protection of the Carthaginians, and, in due time, made 
it their strongest hold, to the great annoyance of the 
Romans, who, in the first Punic war, found it necessary to 
dispatch an armament, with three hundred ships, under A. 
Aquilius and C. Ccamelius for its reduction. The Romans, 
on this occasion, experienced, near M^sina, a considerable 
loss by shipwreck and storm ; however^ they arrived at their 
^destination, and notwithstandingalong,lH:ave^ and spirited 
resistance,, they at length, together with two hundred ves- 
sels, got possession of the town, which they fortified, and 
rendered of great importance to them in the fkrther pu]> 
suance of the war. 

On account of its local amenity, and the luxuriance of 
its soil, it became, successively, the favoured capital of the 
Vandals, Goths, and Saracens ; the latter of whom long 
flourished in barbaric splendour, holding it nearly two hun^ 
dred and thirty years, with the rest of the island, and emr 
belllshing it, according to their characteristic taste, with 
public buildings, palaces, and gajrdens : to which the Noc^ 
mans also subsequently contributed, and it ha& since become 
the modern metmpolis of a viceroy. 

It is the richest and most beautifidcity of Sicily, situated 

* nav OffjLOf, by the Saracens called Balirmu, afterwards modernised 
into its present name of Pdermo. It was sometimes called, by the Sara- 
cens, Medina, or Ike city, as is seefi oaamagnificeotlyiembroidered robe, 
(now, I belieye, at Nuremburgh), which originatiy belonged to the Mos- 
lem governors of Palermo, and contains an Arabic inscription of rich em- 
broidery, wherein it is styled Medina. 
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in the V^ di Mazara, standing on the sea at the extremtf 
of a i^ain^ which, from its peculiar form and exuberant 
f<^tility, is denominated the Vale of the Golden Shell. To 
a tiansalpine eye, unaccustomed to view nature in her 
wealthiest garb, nothing can present a more alluring spec- 
tacle : like an endianted garden of the east, it is oma^ 
malted with the most beautiful flowers and rarest fruit 
trees, and strewed with innumerable odoriferous sfambsy the 
indigenous production of the soil, all of which receive fresh'- 
ness and fertility from a variety of limpid streams that flow 
from the hills with gracefiil sinuosities intersecting the vale 
below ; whilst the many palaces and villas of the noUec^ 
which ev^y where spangle the plain, yield gaiety and ani«- 
mation to the. scene* 

On landing we proceeded to the Prince of Wales hotel, 
on the Piazza Marina, one of the only two habitable inns • 
which the Sicilian capital can boast, where we were speedily 
accommodated to our wants or wishes; and, after a pala- 
table meal, we sallied forth, under the auspices of a soir 
disant sapient cicerone, to lioaiize the town, which, in its 
general outline, we found regular, well-built> and, I may 
isay, handsome* It is enclosed by a thick though defene&- 
less wall, intersected, at right an^es, by the two piincipal 
streets, upwards of a mile in lengthy called the Cassaro"^ 
«nd Maqueda, but more commonly known by the Corso 
end Strada Nuova, which are terminated by four gateci, 
with an octangular {Hazza, at the point of section^ called 
I quattro Cantonieii. The Cassaro is the finest and mosjt 
lashionable, m^ communicating with the palace; cofise- 
quently made the corso, or promenade ; and is, like the 
"Toledo of Naples, every day, after dinner, (particularly the 

*- Fimn ^ Samcenic word Cassar, at palace; the regal mansion of th€ 
Mahometan chiefs having- onginaUy «too4 «t the ^end of tiii« street. 
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jaursi de/iie), crowded with ah incongraous group of dba* 
meters^ of all nations and ranks, on foot, on horseback, or 
sitting, with an assumed statdiness, in any vehicle they can 
conscientiously dignify with the appellation of carrozza«> 

The town is extremely populous, containing nearly two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and exhibits all the bustle, 
din, and confusion of its sister capital. It is particularly 
orderly by night, and the only one in Sicily well lighted at 
the pubUc expense. The architecture is more remarkable 
for its strength than beauty, partaking much of that heavy 
style of the middle ages, with one peculiar characteristic, 
the remains, I suppose, of Moorish taste, namely, a semi- 
circular latticed guard, prelecting from high attics, and 
seeming to form part of a heavy entablature. An abundant 
supply of water contributes to the health and cleanliness of 
the town, issuing from the copious streams of Jef 5 d'eau 
and fountains, the principal of which adorns the square in 
front of the Praetorian Palace *, and constitutes a great subr 
ject of Palermitan boast, though I was far from faarmo- 
ni2dng in the eulogies I heard bestowed. It is profusely 
surcharged with an infinity of ill-disposed figures, (animals, 
river-gods, and nymphs), the principal merit of which con- 
sists rather in the labour they have cost, than the taste or 
excellence exhibited in their style and execution. 

The public buildings sure numerous, and many liberal 
institutions attest a more enlightened generation of Itat- 
lians. Amongst the latter the University ranks high;, it 
possesses a fine anatomical collection, and a valuable library 
of nearly thirty thousand volumes, besides manuscripts. On 

* In the Praetorian Palace may be seen a variety of interesting^ iascrip^ 
lions of antiquity, some valuable coins, vases, tablets, and other fragments, 
which, with a few specimens of ancient sculpture, will somewhat contri- 
bute to the gratification of antiquarian research. 
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the Piazza Marina is the hall of justice and caslx>m4ioase, 
within the same building ; the ci^devamt tribunal of the 
Inquisition'* ; and in the Cassaro is the Jesuit's college^ a 
large edifice, which contains also ia valuaUe libf ary, with- 
schools for iastiucdon in every department of letoiing. 

The Pii^ta Felice, a richly ornamented pi<»ce of modern 
architecture, opens from the Cassaro to the drive along 
the shore, called the Marina, which is undeniably one of 
the most beautiful dnves or walks I ever bdidd, excelling 
even the celebrated charms of the attmctive Chiaja at Na- 
ples. It is protected^ to the right and left, by luxuriant 
umbrageous trees, with the glittering waves of the Tyrhene 
Sea on one side, and the ivied waUs of the town on the 
other ; above wldch a long range of palaces st^ids towering 
with aristocratic pride to contrast their splendid magnifi- 
oence. Here it is the whole populace of Palermo assemble 
during the evenings of the warmer seasons, to enjoy the 
refteshing luxury of the '^ mamaliti," or sea breeze, in- 
dulging, to a late hour, in the innocent gratifications that 
Punch, puppets, music, or amicable conversaziones can 
provided At thie eastern extremity is the Flora, the Ken- 
sington gardens of Palermo, which, though circumscribed, 
exhibits, in its plan, considerable taste as wdl as beauty: 
parterres of the choicest flowers extend in every directioni 
to gratify the florists science, or regale the loim^g passans 
with their odoriferous sweets ; elegantly formed bowers offer 

♦ This horrible institution was abolished, in 1794, by the memorable 
(efforts of the philanthropic Cattadola, who also established the cemetry 
called the Campo Santo, at a distance from the town, and the present 
Golgotha of Palermo : like the cemetry of the Annunciata at Naples it 
contains almost a vault for . every day in the year, one of which is con- 
stantly kept open for the reception of the dead, and closed at the expira- 
tion of twenty-four hours until ihe following year, when it is, by succession, 
again required. 
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abade and repoie to tUe weary ; treei4aiced avieniieSf over- 
lUfched by tiie speeadBiig boughs ci the dtvoBky l^non, aiid 
orange, innte the amatory pair to their aelitary retreatt ; 
Wittldt, in a more secluded part, endosed by api^iHiate 
characteristic trees of mourning, the literary ao^hsfiiast- 
may contemplate the marUed epitaphs of An^med^s, 
Chirondas, Stesidioms, and Epichannos : all of which ia 
rendered complete by the refreshing streams from aTariety 
of fountains, the largest of which is ornamented with an 
allegorical figure of Panormus standing surrounded by his 
attributes on a rock, with all the conscioosness of ancestral 
fame. 

Adjoining the Flora is an extensive botanical garden^ 
liberally suppcnted and well cooducted ; annexed to which, 
at the entrance, is a handsome classic buildmg in the Gre- 
cian style though of Egyptian form, containing a libnu'y 
for botanical reference, and an elegant lecture room, lighted 
by a neat dcHne, and ornamented with statues appropriate 
to the place. What a mixed sensation of horror and de* 
light I experienced when told these gardens, the ^enermis 
institutions of science and pleasure, occupied the site from 
whence misery and ignorance once were spread abroad by 
the diabolical and desolating c^emonies of the iohuman 
inquisition. 

Amongst the mod^m edifices of Palermo the chiicdies 
Occupy a formidable and conspicuous part, bat whose 
exteriors, however, (with the exception of the cathedr£d)> 
exhibit a discordant ji^mUe of architecture witbcmt sym- 
metry, unity of design, or the adherence to any one known 
order ; their notoriety consisting principally in the richness 
of the materials that decorate their interior, which are 
almost invariably so injudicioasly disposed, and in such 
gaudy profusion, as entirely to deprive them of ev^y jm*- 
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tension to beauty aitii effect ; thiey are extremely namerQtui> 
and, notwithstanding their repated splendour, they poasetB 
few claims on the admiration of those persons who have 
travelled through Italy, and run the gauntlet of churdi-* 
visiting in Rome and Naples^ where, independent of an 
equal display o£ costly material, the eye may be gratified 
with the superior productions of both painting and sculp- 
ture. At the same time let me caution the traveller against 
implicitly sulxnitting (which is too frequently the case) to 
the opinions and reports of others* How often does it 
happen that the more capacious and discriminating mind 
is allowed to slumber in a state of inaction, by habituaQy 
jrielding to the futile ideas of infeiiois, when, by a little 
energy and activity, it might receive the conviction of error, 
and, at the same time, afford light and instruction to so* 
ciety ? I strongly advocate the cultivation of an indepen* 
dent mind ; let every one, by mature observation, learn to 
think for himself, and form a judgment of his own. I re- 
commend no person to leave any place or thing unseen 
when time can be afibrded ; for I have ever found, however 
uninteresting objects may be thought, that, by association 
or reality, some information, some beneficial idea, will re^ 
salt £rom contemplation, more (xc less, to redeem the fatigue 
dr time they have cost ; independent of which, the reader 
will concur with me in observing, that the neglect of the 
most trifling object calls forth from our rival travellers the 
accusation of having overlooked that which is the most tit- 
itresiing, the most captivating^ or the most curious. 

The cathedral*, or Madre Chiesa, is of Norman gothic^ 
boilt in the year 1185, on the foundations of an oM church, 
by Archbishop Walter, of Palermo, under the patronage 

* The caihedral in Sicily is generally termed the Madre Chiesa, (mo* 
Ifaer dtorch), as in Italy it is denMoaiiated the Duomo. 
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and assfatance of William the Good, King of Sicily ; but, 
on account of the dilapidations caused by a succession of 
disastious earthquakes, little remains of the originail struc- 
ture excepiAg the facade, which, with its richly chased 
spandrils, archivolt mouldings, spiral and dustened pillars, 
presents to the eye of the architectural critic a fine speci- 
men of the growing style of thesubsequeirtly fini^ed gbthic* 
The interior consists of a nave separated from tn^.o 3ide: 
aisles by eighty Ionic columns, of orientJEd" granite; inCpn- 
sistently supporting Gothic arches. There are in it several 
chapels, remarkable for the riches they coiitain, or their 
religious importance in the estimation of the bigoted and 
superstitious enthusiast, pairdcularly those of the Holy Sa- 
crament and Santa Rosaflia, the former of which is richly 
incrudted with the most beautiful lapis lazuli, and containa- 
the valuable donations of devotees made to the holy shrinie 
of the patron saint * ; the latter is hallowed by the bones of 



* Rosalia was the beautiful daughter of a Sicilian count, who, to pre- 
serve her chastity, and evade the brutality of the Saracens, retired to a 
grotto on the top of Mount PeLegrino, where her body, together with a, 
tablet containing her history, were discovered, in 1624 (according to 
Monkish legends), through the medium of a vision to a Benedictine friar, 
at a period when the country was visited with a destructive plague, In 
which vision it was made known to the holy brother that until the bqne8> 
of the chaste daughter had undergone the ceremony of sacred inhumatioi^ 
the plague would continue to rage with unabated vigour ; consequently, 
they were immediately deposited, with funeral pomp, in the cathedral : 
the pestilence ceased, and sanctification established Rosalia 4be patroness 
of Palermo, which is solemnized every year> from the 9th to the 13th of 
July, by all the gorgeous pomp of Roman Catholic pageantry, accompa- 
nied with festivity, illuminations, fire-works of the most ingenious and 
beautiful species, and horse-racing through the Cassara, in the same style 
as those of Rome and Naples. But the principal and most remarkable 
object of this festival is the car of St Rosalia, which is drawn in pom- 
pous procession through the streets by fifty oxen, accompanied with an 
excellent band of musicy and almost an army of the civil and military 
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the sanctified virgin, tbe exhiUtion of <^ln[eh w&eem^ an 
effectual charm against plagne, 6t any other nattonal irisli- 
tation. ' 'i: 

In the choir are several boasted fMfOductidns of the Me^ 
aba sculptor Gaggini, the reputed Michael Angelo of Sicily, 
which, although not totally devoid of m^it, do not entire 
the author to so dignified a comparison : his figures are too 
short, and attitudes too forced and excessive, for the emf 
elegance of nature ; whilst diat energy of physical^ as w^ 
as inteUectual, expression is wanting, which so ^e-emi- 
nently characterizes the efibrts of his great prototype'^ 
chisel. 

At the foot of the great altar rep6se this remains 6( tb^ 
i^alorous Earl Roger, the conqueror of Sicily, and the ter- 
ror of the Moslem arms ; and, to the>lelt> are endidsed ' ^ 
bodies of King Roger, the £mf>erdr Frederick 11.* and 
Henry Y., besides other kings and t]ueens of Sicily,' 'in 

authorities, protecting a host of the sacerdotal tiribe, who close the'fgte by 
a visit to the shrine of the saint on the motmt. . The car is of the moM 
splendid kind, decorated with a variety. of illustrative figures, and sttn^l 
nearly seventy feet from the ground, bearing, on its summit, a handsome 
statue of the patroness. 

* In 1781 the sarcophagus was opened, and the body of FfedeH<^ 
found, with an extraordinaiy appearance of. fiedbness, covsxed with^ tb^ 
following triple imperial dress : Alba, Dalmatia, and pluriaie; the fonneir 
was richly ornamented with embroidery and Arabic inscriptions in gold, 
and below the left shoidder a cross of red silk, emblematic of his crusade 
in Palestine. The Dalmatica was of green silk, the arms pf which were 
covered with gold lace, two inches broad : the pluriale or mantle had a 
large gold clasp, ornamented in the centre with a rich amethyst, twenty 
small smaragdus round the circumference, and four immense pearb. : the 
borders of the robe were enriched with a double row of pearls, and eagles 
embroidered in ornamental circles, turning their, beaks towards each others 
in pairs. Frederick was fond of oriental splendour ; he spoke the Aj^^bic, 
which, in his time, was a fashionable accomplishment, and introdced 
many Arabic customs, amongst tliem the amusement of heron hunting 
with hooded folcons. • ' 



iijir^e.ipkhAdlcl pfft-pliery $air€!p|ibagi, with vfM^n is^subn' 
^m jc^ the sftmeinaiieria)^ aiippprted on cokiinDs Qf ^ 
most curious workmanship : they are of the highest antir 

q^ity, tbaugb it is tmkBown xo^fJ^t luttion Uiey origionUy 
ty^kwgQd ; t^o «f them were placed, by JQpg Rogers lu 
$b^. c^th^ml of Cefaio, i» the year IWa^i vs^ith a .^ipmmwl 
tjt^it ;|^ ))pily . ^aidd^ ^t hi^; 4aath» be pl^<s:e4 'm me ot the 
foQt of ,th^ a^tar; hpwevier, itii the year H8i^ EeedteiiDk had 
ti^em t^ftiupQrted wto Pakimo^ the bo4y^ IQng &$^g^ 
imiP^^y wit^ au order that, at. hia de^tb^^ hisi^m) ho^^ 
jtud i^t r<^ his fi»theff , Arrigo, ^Qold.be emk>i^; ^mhi» 

the wayward will of mibridled power, always regardle8$ ef 
^iipther'^ feelipgi ever stu4yi(^ £^h e<^S. 
- . 0f the r^mainiog ?h^rcbes, the Ji^uit's T*Pi^s ^we^t ia iwr 
portaQce> esgcee^ii^ ioi splendour aU ^he rest; af^ei wh^ 
fte. Sta. C^ta^ina, and tib^e St. ^xa^ojik ^^d Be»e#c(^ with 
|)ieir,a[nnexed nivw^ries; the^ I^n^inipati chui^Qh^^tof 
^ai^te Aoae apd ?JF?^nci^^ (a eon,v€a?,t of ^a^^^s), m^^ the 
church of CKUveUa, wkneh is rendered worthy of igemj^^nk by 
its beautiful altar of the crucifixion ; here, too, the rational 
christian is called forth to contemplate, with i^iwilling 
§l§fisatio]^.ojf d=isg]v^t, ^^ jpppmmery of ^ $)xxre 9f reljics that 
i&oocasionaly e^diibited fin^ the idolatiy ^ a dduded r^ce 
6f Roih^ CuthoKc worshippers ; some are set in diamonds, 
}^Si otheis in a variety of expe^^jiye iifray^^ alj ticke;;ed wirti 
4:labeiaf gold> 

•' 'Palermo, I think, as a town, may be conridered, in its 
pi^eseht condition, more opulent and moi;e flourishing t^an 
^\^'. ever before b^ij, ^uji^g ti^ w>s^ bj;illig^li p^fjs 
p£ her history, although, under, the. iDflaence of a wisier and 
ihore liberal policy, she might stiH experience an unbounded 
increase of prosperity. J^^o, v^tiges. can, be tjraici^d of it§ 
ancient beauty or magnificence; and we J£l vain look for 
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die «ub§ttWfiohs'of thfiatpes' t^mpfi^, or bafeflili^^the a^ 
ibodt ittvari&Hfe ftidicAtibrfe' <rf Roiiian or of Q¥€fcian aboflg; 

Th6 attenfiofi: of straifi^efe is, g^nerdliy ^jli^akiAg, eMf 
diluted to tbte' C6i!ivfent of C^^rttfeftfeg, ^fiich is' about si 
Aaite from the Porta: Nyi<y^a, oi* edst gat^/ li is wet 
endowed, and h&s a comfcwrtabte table ^eify day 6pfeii' foi- 
a* certain nuiiiber of nobles whb are reduced to want; bitt 
k curious for thfe disposal and anfaAg^tiaenl of the reitt^liil^ 
of the departed fraternity, Which safe pfeiCed in a dbttbte 
itow of inches, through four long subterrahieous corridoft, 
suspended, by the 6eck, in their monastic garb, with a Mbet^ 
containing the naihe, age, and period of decease. At oiie 
etid i^ an altar iticilisted With' teeth, bones; and^siitlb, thaY 
are fidaid in the style of mosaic work ; and,' at the othfer> | ^^IajbL^ ^^ 
a drying-room for thte preparation of the bodies' thfet Aire' k^^/^X ^ 
tt> be exposed; Whilst, along the flooring He pHes of coffei^; ?T fi-aij^-^ 
<^6ntaimhg the- bodies of deceasied gentlemen or nobles of \ 
Palermo, who have purchased a place foi^ the repose' of \ 
Ai^jf mortal part: the cases are closed with'lock$9, and th^ | 
keys kept- by the fttriiily or friends, ^*^ho dccasibiially comy / 
1^ i^ed a tributisiiy teai' ovef the ri^latibns they have lost 

The pal&ce of the viceroy stands at the end of the j/^ 
Cassaro, by the eastern gate, on a strong artifidal%iihda^ 
tion, 6M ikld by the Saracens ifa 814, a. d., (Whfen^ tliey^^ 
took Palermo), on tiie ruins of the old fortress, which h^ 
fbre them hkd been so bravdy defended by the Phoeriiciaiis^' 
GhaldeahSj (ireeks, Romans, Vandals/ and Goths. They 
strengthened it, and established within its walls tlie royal- 
mansion of the infidel chief, the Emir Chbiz, goternbr of 
the Stfltati^of Egypt; but nothing no\ir^ remains of the Ma- 
homedan edifice, it having been since razed, altered, and 
rebuilrby a suecesaion of kings and viceroys: however^- 
the greater proportion of the present' btl8ditig> v«^ith' the 

c2 
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little church of St. Peter, and its beautiful crypt*^ were 
raised by King Roger^ and the two Williams^ his son and 
grandson, who contributed all its richness and magnifi- 
cence, about the commencement of the twelfth century.. 
Its exterior is. far from denoting a royal residence, though 
within it is adorned with a splendid suite of apartments,, 
and an armory which contains, besides many other curious 
antiquities, the desolating sword of Count Roger, and two. 
of the four celebrated rams, made of rich Syracusan'bronze,. 
by the memorable genius of Archimedes, who placed them 
on the gates of Tyche, to designate the cardinal points. 
On the summit of that part erected by King Roger, called 
the Torre Greca, is established an observatory, where the un- 
remitted labours of an eminent astronomer, named Piazza, 
have been crowned by several most important discoveries, 
in the science. On the right hand of the staircase, de- 
scending towards the church, is a stone with inscriptions, in 
Latin, Greek, and Saracenic, to record the introduction jof 
a clock made by a Saracen, under the direction of Count 
Roger. The one in Latin is to the following effect : — " This 
clock was caused to be made by the great King Roger, in 
the year of the incarnation of Christ, 1142, the fifth of the 
month of March, and the thirteenth year of his reign." 

Those in Greek and Arabic, thus : — " Oh ! new and 
wonderful spectacle ! the great Lord King Roger having 
received the sceptre from God, governs the flow of 
movable, substance, by distributing the knowledge of the 
hours of time free from sin: the fifth of the month of 
March, 1142, and thirteenth year of his happy reign." 

On the seventeenth the sun rose in beauty, and we de-- 

* The crypt, with its rich mosaics and ornamental marble work, afford 
a fine example of the luxury and taste which characterized the Norman 
architecture of that early age. 
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parted on a pilgrimage to the chapel of Santa Rosalia, erected 
on the summit of Monte Pelegrino, over the grotto, where, 
tradition says, she died : it is held in profound veneration 
by the lower orders of Palermitans, and is adorned with a 
bronze statue of the patroness, in a recumbent posture, 
which is clothed in a gaudy glittering raiment of silver, 
surrounded by votive offerings of the superstitious tribe who 
resort to the sainted shrine. It is about a mile and three quar- 
ters fromi the gates of the town to the foot of the hill, from 
whence a zig-zag road has been cut, and formed on arches 
over numerous fissures, which affords easy access to the 
mountain's top: beyond the chapel, on a high rock, is the 
telegraph, and near it the remains of an ancient tower, 
called the Torre de Corsari, which served, in the middle 
ages, the purposes of a watch tower, and to warn the inha- 
bitants of the surrounding country, on the approach of 
corsairs and barbarians, by lighting fires during the night, 
which were seen at a considerable distance. Monte Pele- 
)grino* is an immense mass of rock, nearly two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, from which it rises almost in a 
perpendicular line. It was called by the ancient Greeks, 
q EpjtTn ; by the Romans, Mons Cratas; and, by the Saracens, 
Belgrin; signifying the neighbouring mountain, hence cor- 
rupted into the present appellation of Pelegrino. It is 
composed principally of lime-stone, with a thick stratum 
at the base of beautifully perfect specimens of marine 
fossil shells of various species. On the top of this moun-r 
tain the celebrated Carthaginian general, Hamilcar Barras, 
established himself, towards the end of the first Punic 
war, and where he gave to the world the most undeniable 

* This mountain is, in the months of May and June, frequented by 
myriads of quails, which afford both sport and profit to the amateurs of 
the neighbourhood. 
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pr/^Q&pf hj3 ii;i3itary gemu^i by theunparaSele4$Kp|l^o4 
au^d^ou^ bravery, with w)}kf]i |ie sq^taii^ed a if ajr of nearly 
ibxe^ years ;^^}p3t the co^bxn^ armies of the Bomani^ 
HQd QiTpcjawi, no^ })esie^ng, now besieged, ^n^ately 
p^^lipg ^ji^ ioPicting dearth witb ^ <l^gree of de^ergfioii 
ai;d .energy that is dfBcult to despribe^ until the f^tal deff^ 
pf tJie Carth^igipiaii fleet ofl* Lilybeo, by which he yras diSr 
p^yed of all hppe^ of ^^ppo]:t, au4 f js^!^^^^^ ^ ^ galling 
fi^cessity pf suing for a peape on ^bp^e hnmili^ting tern^» 
wbiph obliged thp Car^agiqia?^ to pYacuate the .yrhol^ 
island, and thus made half Sipily ^ Jk>man province- 

On descending, we visited the Fayorita*, a fanciful 
pasino, belonging to the viceroy, situated abqut two mile^ 
9nd a half from the town, built in a curious indefinable 
style, intended to represent a Chinese edifice: it contain? 
a variety of apartments, decorated to suit the taste of 
almost all Rations, one of which i^ singularly constructed^ 
in imitation of a subterranean vault, to yield refreshing 
aiis during the summer heats : the giurface pf the walls is 
irregular and humid, with a number of eppling plants^ 
footing their dewy leaves through interstices^ like th? 
vegetable oiSspring of a fpuntiun grpttp. The grouni^ ar^ 
fantastically distributed, and intersected with ex^eQe^ 
straight roa(^, bounded to the right apd left with forest oy 
fcuit trees, plantations, and gaxdjensis, lai4 oi^^ according to 
the rules of Dutch f9rmaUty, wi^b, in on,e part, a Chinese 
pagoda, rising up from the centre of a species^of labyrinth. 

There is a prodigipus quantity of game within the enclo* 
sure, but it is most strictly preserved, and frequently sent in 
great profusion to supply the. royal larder at Naples. 

* In. a dining-room there ia a table communicating with the ki^hen 
beneath by apertures, through which the dinner is sent up at the. call of 
the royal host, and is intended to obviate the necessity of 8^j;vant8' pces^nce. 
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ikm ^ntimximit tt our lesearehe^ bf an eiigagiilMitt w^ 
hud litfdiftffljr fMNimisdd to fcdfit at tfte hospi^bte bMod dF 
Ma W^ — dy a, reaULeut EagUsh iherchatit and badkei'y 
t/Df M^ham we bad been inefroduced by t^cotnmelidfittdty lel^ 
Idi^ aadbadtrki^ed; witb id the iteaitli^at fidtti Itftplte r 
his viHa is sifouited' near the on^ of PHabe Btitetay . in Ik 
limt dd&noa» andieojoyable part of tbe vaiteyy'c<!MfkidQiand-' 
ih^ a prefect/ of ^k towfi> the loxtaialft ^n^vkht^^ ^d fh^ 
jbi^iCevU^^ watengf of the ciiedc^iited hiy. We ^pen# 
«fft agreeable ereodng of sodabl^ festivity^ that Bmply t^ 
deemed the suspension of our antiquaitafif pVtfduttd 'i iad^e^y 
mob w^. tk^ coiHTleoiftB hqspitaivty and kitidn^ We eiqpe- 
xieiwed fiom hikn^. as wtell m liifmy othevi» oi^ the^ EngS^ 
le^ideatB with wIlcob we became aieqifaint€fdl> tkM l^iatt 
never i^scur to my yiakk atPaiertno but with feeliiigs 6f fhe 
Aost g]»teiiil remembiratioe. 

Inoir^ U> aVail' outtehnes of the' fast expiring period^ of 
oar hfliited. Ktay withiD ihe '' Hapi^y eity'^^ we i^ Mf 
aga&» ^ad|y the fdlowing monking on an exctitstoti t^ 
Mo^ iR€$al^ Qaiini^ and St. Maartino; Quiting the town by 
the Porta; Noova^ we pasbed dvoogha part of the eftchant*^^ 
ing Conea d'Oix^ whibb I have before igb vahily entf^aVoiirieiS 
to devseribe, untit oiff progress* war aihrested: by a visit t<y 
the remaiias of two Sleuraccmle eohficesy calfed^ tW Kubbtf 
and Zisa orZitaa, asit is now more giene^%eBystykd, whii6fi 
lie within hatf a> imfe of eaih bther^ and abbiit one from' 
the town^' 

The Kubbaf ; (whioh in Ardoic 9igniit)es' a vaidted palace), 

* £^«y aty in SStAsy is deno^ii^tiecF by' soih^ peculiar ^ptimet^ 
iUustrative of the merits ot demeiils tiiat chanusterise their locality or iii^ 
habitants : hence, on account of the amenity and fertility of Palermo, it 
has received the agnomen of ^' Felice/' 

t The Kubba, a corruption of the Arabic word Kaaba. 
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IB I HOW. esUod Gastd Reale, and. coiiverted into bairacks, 
possessing few marks of its ancient Moorish character ; 
i^etij4he An^bic inscription round the sammit is now de- 
cfiye4 and:ille;gible. In its brilliant days^ under the Mos- 
lem kings^ it was surrounded with every species of horti* 
eulturai )^a^ty that could minister to the luximons wants 
9PL^. pleasures of. the most fastidious imaginati<m ;. in the 
centre of which was an immense piscina, encircled with 
massive walls, whose form and extent may still be traced, 
and attest a much higher antiquity than the Mahomedan 
era, consequently has lead to the. very probable suggestiov 
of a Roman naumachia. 

.. The Ziza"* is the most curious, most uniform, and, at the 
sf^me ^sniQy the most perfect structure of the two, having 
experienced little or no alteration since it was erected by 
t^e Moorish emirs in the ninth century, and is at the pre^ 
sent moment the residence of a Palermitan prince. It is 
a q^^adriform stone edifice of three stories, having windows 
and doors of the pointed arch, ornam<ented with mulUon» 
9l}d tuacery, surmounted, by battlements, on each of which 
th^re is a single, letter of the CufBc alphabet, forming alto- 
gether a Saracenic inscription, whose interpretation, how- 
fyer,. I could no where obtain a sufficiently satisfactory 
ai^count of to attempt describing. Refreshing streams dis^ 
charge themselves &om an elegant fountain, into a marble 
bfa^in. in the centre of the entrance hall, which is vaulted 
^'vih frosted ceilings, richly decorated with finished drops, 
and highly wrought pendentives. Originally the walls 
were covered with Arabic inscriptions, and mosaics, ac- 
cording to the Moorish custom ; the whole forming a most 
IttxurioMs retreat and very much resembling those oriental 

* Azziza signifies in Arabic, dear, very fine, or beautiful. 
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summar-hoosesy called Idoocbks, partbalariy in Persia, 
where the wealthy chieftians have a particular fondness 
for the luxuiious distribution of cooling streams through 
their houdes and gardens ; hence the curious author of the 
Koran promises to all true believers, in the world to come, 
the enjoyment of delightfcd gardens through which re- 
freshing streams shall flow. 

The contemplation of this building, which is coeval 
with the Alhambra of Grenada, and the Moorish mosque 
of Cordova, more strongly confirmed me in the opinion 
which I have always nurtured, in opposition to the many 
cliscussions of erudite travellers and the numberless sug* 
gestions of architectural writers; namely, that the style 
caUed Gothic solely owes its birth to that of the Saracenic, 
and justly derives its appellation from the Goths*, who 
first established Christianity throughout Spain, and raised, 
at the revival of their power, churches in that style, on the 
ruins of the Saracenic mosques; in which idea I cannot 
help flattering myself I shall be borne out by such of my 
readiscs as %vill, without prejudice, consider the matter, and 
devote a little attention to the circumstances connected 
with this subject, derivable from Saracenic, French, and 
Spanish history. 

In the first place, when the followers of Mahomed, at 
the, close of the seventh century, had, by dint of that fervid 
enthusiasm which so peculiarly distinguished the propaga-* 
tion of their faith, succeeded in so widdy extending the 
Mussulmanic doctrine, it is, I presume, generally known 
that they studiously cultivated forms and habits entirely 

* It was under the great and wise Recared that Christianity, accord- 
ing to the creed of Rome, was generally disseminated throughout Spain, 
and became the prevailing fisuth of the Gothic invaders, in spite of a 
powerful arian Action established by his predecessor. 
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pciei^Uilur to ttenlAetTCfl^ ajad, in tooseqneiiee, invldfl^ ft 
new style of aichiteetufe^ thatmi^ be deemed ^t^tSS.^ 
of di^tingttishtag the sainted depositorfeil of their new f ai&> 
and of tr^mmittiog to after ages the 'memory of \\& great 
9Mtbor^. their prophet. 

With a (Hmbmatkiu of pactd^ therefore, deduced from 
almost aU the orders then known to them ; natoely, the 
ro«md arch of the.Romaod; the three dohioms of theGh^e- 
QlfOM ; the poinljed arch, Uaicety^ and open lattice-Work of the 
Ghweae, Hindoos, and Persiaiis ; the spiral piflar and horse^ 
shoe form, (which they adopted for the pecbment^ of dooi^ 
ways and cupolas), ftom the Egyptian } aB ^i ^hicb^ 
added to a few combinatiom of their own, diey united into 
a regulated ensemble, and raised aa^rding to its^ rtjes, at 
multiplicity of peUgioos structures throughout every Goun-^' 
try they allured, or rather oblig^, to embrace their fanatic 
creed. 

It was. mtcoduced into Europe on the MoiMiish conquest 
of Spain ; an era of war^ bloodshed, anil ioffidelity ; was4 
CMoe of the most astonisbkig politieal revolutions &dl; i^ 
recGorded in hidtory. 

At the commencement of the eightbcentty^y, tbeMoslem 
horde entered the country on its southern shores^; and itt 
tihe jncxedthly short space of two year^ concluding with 
die fetal auttd sanguinairy struggle of Xeres, the whole 
territory of Spaiix was laMi prostate, ^nd Christianity anm- 
hilated by the; overwhelmiiig invocatioiis of the Mahome^^ 
(fekn impostor; for whose worship sanctuaries sprang up, 
and exhibited, for the first time in Europe^ this novel style 
of architecture, which, according to the progress of im- 
provement in the arts, after a series of years received! more 
splendid forms,, until it acquired that costly magnificence 
and perfection so beaudibUy illii^ated in the many v^ 
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mains qf Mooi|s|[i mopqui^ and peaces hM txtMt m 
Spain. 

But sj, I^ppj period w4s ;^t r^^rved^ wben ehmtifiiis 
and c}iri^tianity sjipuld aga^Q rais^ \hfir hends ill tgb^gvifb 
over the infidel race and their unhallowed doctiipe*. A bt^vd 
aiid illustrioas baqd pf iligitive Gotlis^ who^ ii) the mowtiun 
fastnesses of the Ai^turias^ pnd^i* the ioflu^oce of ft^ air oS 
i^depeiid^pe^ having viQGorruptedly preserve^ tb^ir aoci^t 
habits, and oonmlifi^ the true spirit of Clirist^ d^M^nfled* 
froqatj^e cf^^ggy abodes into the plains, againsl; the eaeume 
of their cree^, undor the intrepid leader, P^agiu^ ^^^ 
ynii\ his valorous companions, fortified with the lOve of 
freedom and their faith, f<ptught with unps^rallded det^pera-i 
tipn^ everywhere scisitt^ring destruction and dismay amongst 
the host of turbaned warripfs they opposed ; and| by afeniei 
of successful warfare > dwf^g ^ period of |iinel»een yeansii 
paved the way foor the sabsequeiit restoration of che c^hristian 
religion, and the Gothic kings, who, in the middle of the 
dghth century, had already succeeded in prescribing 
bounds to the ambitious usurpations of the Moors ; and in 
proportio^ as the infidels wei:e driven from their lipids, sq 
did the pious zeal oi Alphonso the CatboMc eaiue new 
churches to be built on the ruins of their numerous mosques, 
in the erecting of which christian architects borrowed some-, 
what from their Moslem brethren, particularly the pointed 
aix;h and tracery, which, m itft rudest style, ^ubseqiientty so 
characterised their religious edifices. 

From Spain it passed into France, under the appeltatioijk 
of Qotljuc, ttvoji^gh the medium of the. N:Ormjan3> w cn,ter- 
prising and industrious people, who, after their ccmyen^CMi 
to Christianity, became a most devoutly religious nation;, 

* A, D. 718, 
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fibtoiiously addicted to ecclesiastical architecture, which ia 
their zeal they gradually beautified and improved accord- 
ing to the new ideas they received from the shrines and 
temples of all the countries they were at that period in the 
habit of visiting. 

Amongst their earliest productions in that style are the 
cathedral of Chartres * and the church of the monastery of 
Clugny; but richer and more ornamental parts became 
progiessively added, until, by the united efforts of all the 
Norman architects> it acquired that characteristic beauty 
and graceful elegance so exclusively peculiar to the pointed 
or Gothic order, which existed in its greatest perfection about 
that period when oUriffii^Bsfl^kings held dominion over the 
fair provinces of Normandy : hence then its introduction 
and rapid progress throughout England, which abounds in 
its richest and most beautiful specimens. 

The sudden change from the Roman f to the Gothic 

* The original church being destroyed by lightning, the present cathe- 
dral was built under the directions of bishop Fuller, by Norman architects, 
in the year 1020, and principally at the expense of Richard Duke of Nor- 
mandy; and many of the same style were afterwards caused to be built by 
Robert King of France. It must be observed, however, that the great 
entrance and two steeples of Chartres cathedral are of rather a later period 
than the rest of the building. The abbey of Clugny was commenced by 
a Norman monk in 1093, at the expense of Alphonso king of Spain, but 
not finished until 1131. 

-f- In England, previous to the conquest, a corrupted style of Roman 
prevailed, consisting of short round pillars, with rude capitals and bases 
supporting circular arches, introduced by the Roman missionaries after 
the conversion of the Saxons, to whom (instead of their own heathen 
temples) they recommended churches built " after the Roman manner," 
which became adopted and continued until the conquest ; when the Nor- 
man abbots and prelates (who were most indefatigable and ingenious 
architects, and well skilled in the science) introduced a variety of new 
alterations and improvements, particularly a more delicate pillar, and a 
series of small round arches made to intersect each other, &c^ &c. Their 
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throughoat Europe (for which wa are excliisively i^c^hljiejii 
to the piety of the NormaDs), is, generally speakingy sup* 
posed to have been simultaneous, and asserted to liave been 
brought from the Holy Land during the first crusade, by a 
body of architects, who, on their return, introduced the 
style to their respective native countries. Nothing, how- 
ever, can be more erroneous, since churches were built 
according to Gothic rule in Europe long antecedent to that 
period ; and furthermore, its advancement from ope coun- 
try to another, if traced with necessary accuracy and judg- 
ment, will be found to have proceeded as progressively, 
(though with rapidity), and with the same regularity, by 
imitation, as the dissemination oi any other newly-disco- 
vered branch of art. 

Its apparently contemporaneous adoption may probably 
be accounted for by that zealous enthusiasm for raising 
churches which marked the growing prevalence of Christ- 
ianity iu Europe from the eleventh to the thirteenth centu- 
ries, and occasioned a species of competition amongst the 
ecclesiastical bodies of different nations, from whence re- 

efibrts were incessant, and not wittiout success, since their chturches ex- 
celled all others in that t^e for beauty or form. Th^ expended immenae 
sums in erecting, rebuilding, and decorating almost all the cathedral or 
conventual churches of England ; and about the twelfth century brought 
oyer from their own country the new pointed style, called Gothic, which 
from that period kept pace with the improvements of the Norman inventors, 
and assumed three marked characters, known by the forms of the arch, 
and other alterations that distinguished the ages of their adoption, namely, 
the first order was the acute or double lancet arch, sometimes highly 
wrought with tracery : such are the cathedrals of Lincoln, Salisbury, and 
Beverly, which prevailed from the twelfth to the end t)f the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The second order is distinguished by its perfect equilateral arch, 
which continued from the latter period to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: of such are York Minster, Winchester, and Canterbury : to which 
succeeded the compressed or obtuse arch, with the overloaded oroameyits 
that accompanied it. 



aclki^ the iupidi«y of ite ^dopdoir, a* ^^ «^ 4e Bea^tJ' 6f 
style, wMefc coriHStfaed-i^cifeasing to ^lip^i^aidded ortiametife 
ttatil t&e fiftfe€ftt!i cen«#Sr^ i<^lia!if> on a^cotmt of its exuber^ 
ance, it received &^ epittNH; of '^ florid." Stteh are the 
cathedrafe of Mifan and CiDlogile> the Cartlrasiah moiias^ 
tetyat Pavia, St. George'*, Win&or; King's GoHege cha- 
pd, CaDrfbridge, and Henry the Sevenfli's ch^el. West-' 

minster. 

Ofl quitlSngthe ZifiS* we proceeded to Mon Reale, wMfcBi 
lies about three tiiites and a half from Palermo. It h 
sitnated on the brow of a sterile mouni^iti cafled^Ciipnlio *, 
and hemmed in by a lofty i^nge of hills, e3tceptii% td^Tdff 
the ttorthi whidk eoi^^ift^U^ a splendid view of tftfe plain, 
the distant metropolis, sui jfte Tyrrhene sea. Cfe appr6ach- 
ing it at a short distance^ it appeal^ as if rising out of a 
rieMy wooded' groVe <^ olive and^ cwrange trees. An excels 
lent winding road, fiiH of picturesque objects and scenic 
beamSe^, madfe by ^ public-spirited archbishop Testay 
affords easy atjcess ftttltt^ thelbot of the hill' to the town : it 
133 supported Oh die sidfes by walls and buttresses, and oma-' 
n^entedwitha* variety of inscriptions, urns, and refreshing 
feuntedrii^- on the sparkMngbosomof whose-spring^ li^ floa^^ 
iiig numerous vegetlable productiotis of tHe aqueous tribe, 
amongst which tHe bright-leaved lotus and the lily seem to 
shiiaie bb the predding. tenants of die streiun. 

The town owes its rise to a Beriedictihe cbnvent> bdilt by 
Count Roger, and to the present cathedral^ wHich was 
attached to it in the year 1172 by the pious William XL f 

* On the summit of Monte Caputo, which overlooks the town, there 
is an old to'^rer erected by the Saracenic chief Bulcar, on the ruiiis of- 
abiitocient christian church and convent, traces of which may still be seen.' 

fi Ftma the frequent visiti^ of William' the Good, and his erection of 
the church, was derived the merited appellation of Monte Reslevand* 
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aurqapi^i tb^ Gvpod> wiudb^ ob accouBt of ths leverealial 
deto^^ it ^mted b|y it^ magnitude^ and tiicn esteemed 
^Qi^ur oiF s^Uteetiife, as wdl as the sahibtity and ame* 
xiity of its; situi^ikiQii^ ajttrMted a lapid aagmcaitatkHi of 
leftideats ^loimd t^ h^ sbiinei and in prcdess^ of time 
beeaooe a p}i^o^ of gl^t coodideiatiott, soqn after a bisbop- 
nokf and ia Tlow ^ $aa^ of an mdUBisimxp^ mik a popula- 
tion of twelve Ib^^u^tid 3<5«ife, 

Thfi ca^bedviil *, as I hv^e jwsfc observed, was erected at • /> iJh^Tllj^ 
an enormous expense by William^ and though fine and' l^^^ 
imposing in tbe geiJieral mass, wi^t not bear the test of ,y> ^ i^iot^^^ 
va^esm arobll^cip^al scimtiny^ not'ddimparison wid^ dieV 
oontempor^y fttiiQCurea of hisNonnan brethren in France;/' 
It is a had style c^^flo^ceniQ, bc^bgism incongruous mixture 
of a vaci^y of Oirfklt^; for ini^fcaace, painted arches 91^^ 
ported i^y Greds^ cofeum^qs on heavy bases or pedestate. 
Thp Qotbi^ ii^uf}t$|tiqii of mosaic is grea%' admired hy 
^likW Q^¥we&, qS art; however, I thinkr it produces a 
99pibn^ afrpH^^eaiy^e, wsA the effect of heaviness^ i^ich ici'* 
vajifial^y d^ti^j^ arehil^ctaral heaut^;. Here the remams 
of the r(^al.f9ai^der> as weU as those of has father, WilHam 
the Bf^, were d^osited hHk. two mfa poBphery sarcof^agi, 
a)80 the intestines of St* I^mis^. who; died in his zeajbus pur^ 
spit o£ tl^ fiiSBjt bply war. Mwy valuabki aatiquit&ss haive 
been ^kei|i ^m this', qhuiicih sitoe the destvactiare fire cff 
1811, bjy wl^ch; ttyey wer^ t((>tfiUy ruined or iaepaisaWy inh 
jjiired. Thpp^i^ng^ tha^ co^er th/e w^Us. aite none of thjem 

not, as has been suggested^ from the Saiacenic Monrahal ; for the Moors 
only occupied the summit of the mountain above-mentioned, which they 
qalled Bulcar, after their chief. 

* The beautiful gallery, of the adjoining^ convent, the cloisters, and the 
excessively fine view firom the terrace, may be deemed well worthy of 
observation. 
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Ishefi^ ^mnvre of the art^ although a martyrdom of St. Ha-^ 
cido, by Novelli, is mmieritedly held up to the admiring 
gaze of those who can be persuaded to esteem its author 
as the Raphael of his day : the colouring is intolerably 
vapidy the design incorrect^ the expression unmeaning, and 
seems really to possess no other claim to merit than the 
ingenuity of its composition, consequently it does in no way 
entitle the author to be designated as the head of any school 
^ painting, which 1 have in one or two works seen the 
name of Novelli * dignified with. 

From Mon Reale we proceeded on mules to the celebrated 
convent of St. M artino, which lies about three miles arid 
a half north-west from its gates: the road runs through a 
line of singularly picturesque mountains, checquered with 
little cultivated patches, and spotted with groupes of moun- 
tain shrubs, and the silver olive, here and there broken by 
rocks, decUvities, and precipices, well calculated for the 
gloomy tales of romance,, or the wild pencil of a Salvator 
R<^sa. We passed the ruins of a Moorish castle, rearing its 
toirtaing walls on the summit of a craggy height, (the onef 
seal from the gates of Palermo), and shortly afterwards 
descended by a gradual undulation of hills into a small s(^ 
tary dell, encircled by a chain of rude and rugged moun- 
tains, at whose base, in a secluded recess, is situated the 
luxurious retreat of the followers of St. Benedict. It con- 
sists of a square building of three stories, surmounted by a 
turret with dome and cross, and a wing on each side, be- 
hind which is annexed the church of St. Martin, that gave 
rise to the appellation of the establishment. All was silence 
and tranquillity as we advanced towards the holy dwelling ; 
not even the shadow of a human being was visible around, 

^ Surnamed Morrealese. 
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antil^pproaching the half-^dosed portab of die'Gharch/ we 
discovered the whole fraternity engaged in the 'ceremonies 
of high mass. We immediately entered with the revarence 
and respect due to their rites and to a chistian temple, aii<| 
I shall never forget the impressive effect of religions solem- 
nity I at that mcHnent experienced, caused by a sudden 
burst of voices iiom the choral chaunt of monks who had 
just commenced diat sublime and heart-moving composi- 
tion, the Te Deum of Gtaum, accompanied by the power- 
ful, yet mellifluous tones of an incomparably fine organ 
the richness of whose expressive swells and general execu- 
tion readily announced the scientific skill of a master-hand* 
The sacerdotal paraphernalia of the oflSiciating priests exhi- 
bited a degree of costliness that might compete with the 
papal splendor of the Sistine chapel, though somewhat in- 
consistent with the humbk pretensions of the pious founder 
of their order. 

The choiris remarkable for the most exquisitely execiited 
carved wo)tk in walnut wood, that adonis it, and whidi 
presents a fine specimen of the wonderful degree of perfec- 
tion to which the art of carving may attain. Round the 
church many moderately-executed productions of painting 
and sculpture may be seen which record the deeds of sacred 
history or the memory of sainted mortals* After the ser- 
vice, one of the monks, with a great deal of courteous civi- 
lity, conducted us through the church and its subterraneous 
apartments, namely, the cryptic chapel and cemetry ; the 
former is neat, though marked with the gloominess of a 
sepulchral vault, and is devoted to private masses ; the lat- 
ter, like the Capuchin dormitory of the dead at Palermo^ 
preserves the remains of the deceased monks, who are ex- 
posed in the most ludicrous attitudes round its obnoxious 
aisles, from whose unfdeasing spectacle we gladly returned, 

D 
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ftMd entered die ooHveiit thzoagfa a Juago ifc fe ^nt faatt wittth 
ted by a flrplendid umbleviairoase t^ tUe^ Bpacioils gaUeriisis 
and ehansterB ab6vey all presentiiig an appeavaitce €>f 
Iniacdfy kixiiry ahd magnificence^ liitii»hiog another of 
the kmomerable ptoo6 of ikaX mmfhcity and ^If-dtnici 
we ave, generally spesdcing, tau^t to belteve are the pio- 
minent cbaracteriatics of the bamble ¥Otarie» cff znonastio 
life* The library is a fine^ BoUe apartg^ent, aappovted by 
beoiitifiilly carved Cocintfakin pillars of walnut^ cotitaiw a 
▼aloable collection of books, mannscripto, &c.^ audi Wat 
the principal conridety is hoi^ with pictures^ and paved 
with glazed tiles of vmious colours. < 

The chnrch was baih about the OEiiddle of the tweUth 
ceatary^ by tiie pioiK spirit of Pietio Indiiifo>.ithodedi^ 
oait^ jt to St. Martin^ a»d attached it to the church of Mon 
ftasde, anderthe pattaronageof KingiWilliaiii the Good; 
bat it was shortly afterwards given by the Archibishop Emra* 
faattl to the BenedfictiQe mbnksi bh the fblfewin^ eillidi- 
tioiiB: that they should- 'antiex to it a mcnaateiyi, from 
whence ^the resident brethren were to come evcby yaar ^ 
the U.y feast of the Virgia's Nativity, in soleinn pvocoir 
WD/ with lighted candles in their hands,, to the catiaiedral 
of MonReafe^ mconseqneEice of which the '[nresent edifice 
was erectisd at a great expense from thefiuMboftheopalent 
fraternity, which, hke that of Catani% only admits nqUev, 
half of whom aore now lawmen, thongh Mf we m^si ^ap- 
^pme^ waimly devoted to the labotir^ of an n«efuL and a 
pioas Kfe. Few tiees' or even: shombs are to be seen widhki 
this sequestered glen^ excepting those around the convent 
.and in an extend ve huEurtant garden which the indnstry of 
^ages has accomplished ia spite 6i the sterile rodk on which 
]ft'is/f>laiaitedi ,.: ■ : 

. )Tune slipped away as we gather^ infennatioa^m the 
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eonmniicalife brdthers^ of tike cx>wl> saAvwwetf^ oWtge6 
rather alNuptly to bid adieu W ils-ctoi^teved -walls and sol^ 
tary vale, from which, after the usual raledictaiy obsefv-' 
ances^ we emerg^ by b, winding craggy pat^, and as we 
dowj^ ascended Ae heights, die lugubrious toll of the con- 
vent befi echoed along the hills, and dwelt with a pleasing 
mdancholy on die ear, ontil we reached the distant range 
which we travetved through a rugged pictiv esque country, 
and sooD deseended intothe fertile |>Uttn of Garini, where, 
in a clean little town of the same name, an astonishingly 
nuiiieroos^ populatkn breathe in health and contentment 
Ae sahifamNeis air oi ibe beaiifttfid eminence on which it 
steads. The town is about fifteein miles ftom^lHilermo, and 
fear ftom the sea,- a«d a? usutd in Sicily, faa0 a number of 
rehgious edifices, with afine old- strong tower, not of Gothie 
or Saraeenie fsodoctnon, as sometiaGies intimated, b«t 
the baioaisi fovtiess of Manfredi Chiaramontano, whose 
aims it beais. The plain is ImEtmandy pvodoctive, watered 
by a variety of foontainfr and springs, besides a small river 
wfakki brings richness and fertiUi^f kom dhe hills, and once 
ministered its rtfieshing streams to the inhabitants of the 
opidoDt bat unfortunate. Hyccara''^, a Sican^ town, which 
stood upon its banks about a miif^ from the sea, and' eofoyed^ 
ift the eady ages of Sscily,^ the fto^peiky of undisturbed 
oommevee,. untii the. anival t of the Atbetnsia expedition, 
the yeani 41fi bu c*,^ under the feeble conduct of Nicias, 
who anckcd it^ bare off a great part of the inhabitants as 
riaves,< and gave the remainder, with the town, to the eity 
of Egesta ; after which history is totally silent as to its 
fate, and now scarcely a stone remains to identify the site 

*■ i« rmaf» of 4ie Oredts. f Yhuejvfides an<t DMoms. 

d2 
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it\eveQ: occupied. Such . is the destiny of .nian^ . each the 
evanescent existeiice of humanvworks^ when diviiiie.aatiio^ 
rity decrees their fall ! 

This was.tibe birth place of th«. far-famed Lais*", who, 
yet a child, together with the other prisoners of Nicias^ was 
carried to Catana, where ,they were sold into slavery by 
public auction, and the lovely Sicel.maid became the pro* 
perty of a Coriothian merchant, in after years the wonder 
and. admiration of man, the envy of woman> and the theme 
of song. 

The destruction of Hyccara and the levying oi thirty 
talents on the city of Egesta, proved the only solitary boast 
of the Athenian general in this first ill-judged expedition ^ 
of Athens against the cblonies of Sicily. No advantages 
accrued to the state, no laurels crowned their general's 
brow ; for the valiant but unfortunate Nicias, baffled by 
ihe treacherous promises of the Egestans, led his disap^ 
pointed army through the country of the Sicels to the eastern 
extremity of the island, where they ultimately .fell a prey 
to pestilence, famine, and defeat, thus affixing an indeli* 
ble stain on the glory of the Athenian arms, the affecting 
and disastrous details of which are pathetically recorded by 
the elegant and energetic pen of Thucydides. 

About three miles from hence stands the beautiful: little 
pown of La Favarotto, situated on a gentle rise near the 
sea, and is more attiractive probably for the charms, of. its 
locality and the beauty of the surrounding plain ; fine, tall 
olives yield shade and ri<;^es to the; soil, the gracefully 

ft 

* Athenaeus says her beauty was so great, that painters came a^ a 
great expense from distant countries to tsike her bust, for the purpose of 
introducing in their pictures ; and that the celebrated painter, Apelles, 
stood motionless yriih admiration on accidentally see^^ier once at a 
fountain. 
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brancbiDg caiob ccxitrasts the richness of its bri^t dark 
green^ and in spite of the contiguity of the briny waters, 
an innumerable variety of particulady beautiful shrubs and 
Qowers spring up in evepy direction to enliven and adorn 
the scene* We proceeded homewards by a less moun- 
tainous, though longer and more rugged path, with the bay 
of Carini to our left, terminated at the eastern extremity by 
the little islet of Femi (or, as it is now corrupted, Ddle 
Femine), which is merely an isolated rock, with a Sara- 
cenic tower, and only rendered remarkable by an instance 
of ignorance and superstition of the sixteenth century, 
namely, the execution of a pditical intriguant, who on 
this island fell a cruel victim to the accusation of sorcery. 
The coast, as we learned from our intelligent guide,, is all 
the way along, and particularly in the vicinity of Capo di 
Gallo, celebrated for many curious and immense caverns, 
made frequently the habitations of shepherds who lead a 
Hfe of primitive simplicity within their subterranean apart- 
ments ; but the lateness of the hour prevented our exploring 
their singular recesses. I could not help observing how 
largely the road and country over which we were then 
passing partook of the same primitive state ; the hand of 
man seemed never to have approached its soil, though in 
the days of earlier ages it has successively exhibited a scene 
of industry, populution, and yrarfare. . From the stony 
nature of its superstratum, and the consequent annoyance 
it causes to horses, the whole region has received the appro- 
priate epithet of Sferra Cavalli. It was late at night before 
we reached the capital, and the latter part of our ride was 
rendered unpleasant by the unwelcome arrival of the sirocco> 
a wind whose effects on the moral as well as jphysicd sys- 
tem are indescribable to those who have never experienced 
its saturnine influence ; it is more violent here (though of 
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fiifim^ Atm^titmy ^t^ line 

periodof itfreoQlinnanceis irF€^ulvr> butseldoai'alilfansthvce 
d^^; which ia samoier is, oatwithstendiiig, almost aoiiilaf la* 
tioa to a Uansalpaoe conatituliQPt* Jbtis the x4 of l^e^arreeks, 
and tbe AfiiQus Yentmciihe Hqmaoa; it blows,, generally 
apeakmg, ftom the coast of A&ioi^ between the eoiMli and 
east-fiouthneast poiats of the compsm, and k the same wind 
y high . pi^iwf^ £aM;h destcuctifie iofioenoe in the desarts^ 
dinp^^sesffedtf however, of its oHM^obnoiciaas quaUiieBj bj 
^ pannage over the sea ; yet id travepsiog the ialand» it seem« 
again to recover a pi«>portion 4if its malignity, and to coin 
centrate all its powers within the vale of Paknno, where it 
beconues more insHPportable, and is laoire severely felt than 
in any other part of Sicily. It dims the whole atmosphftf^ 
with suffocating, burning, misty vapours, which enervate 
alike the animal as the vegetable world, and cause a depire?* 
sion of spfiiits during its stay quite intolerably disagreeabK, 
In the hoc weather the inhabitants altogether avoid expos*- 
ing themselves to the external air, close every door aod 
window^ and keep their apartments refreshed by the fie* 
guent spwkling of water : howiever, from all tl^ infocma^ 
tion I could obtain on the subject, it seems productive ^af 
no diseases, but rather favourable than otherwise to cu|^ 
mous affections. 

liy^ith the faiise pf Syr^use, alluring the imagipatioii, 
nAiiO^ 4i<ai«iples of Agrigentiun rearing their massive co- 
hiww in ourminds e^e, together with many other inter^^ 
ing sites of antiquity, that hung Uke the «pe)l of enobant- 
xn^t round our necks, we experienced a sort of yearning 
t0^t put in quest of their sacred r^emains, consequently 
made active preparations for our departure qn the follow" 
ing morning. The preparations necessary for a journey 
m ^CA^ are of no unimportant «ature» ^nce the traveller 
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cwmoot^ ms in JBi^gkiiidy j^mp in^ a ooa0li> in tbe woMiikg, 
wad afier tvav^rmg a distance of a biuidriad miles befoie 
sewen o'clock kt tbe evening, find bioisfiif in 4ie ^uiet 
pofisessioQ of a 'Comfortable mn, a dean bed/and a iiidtaiy 
m^. The loads th^ve, very unKke the f^sths of hnHian 
beia^ are litde better than goat tracks^ and do not olSer 
much choioe as to die meanft of t^v^kig, 'which ave 
fimked to riding ^n moles or in the letfiga; a vcdade f^er^ 
feekly resMonbting a rude spe(»e» of Bri^nlion or Cheltdn** 
ham &jy suspended l&e a sedan chair^ beHreen two pole^ 
on the backs c^ a couple of mules, one behind the 'Other 
befera The motion- is kregular aoddisagreeabjt^ beyondf 
desciipiioii, attended at«h^ sanie iiiifte with o<n^«derdble 
dang^iof upsetting, if not driven with th^ greatest c»e 
9^er «rai^y and uneven ground, and pat4ic«}arly almig die 
edges of pseeiipices, 'wheve a £sdse etep wicndd hutl the wlM)te 
estaHifihmeat into the plain below, in spitie of Ate sure- 
footedness of the beasts that usually bear ilhem. Thegefiwpc, 
after due consideration, we det^mined on hiring mules as 
the more preferable and independent mode of conveyance; 
besides which, what is infinitely more essential to the 
tourist, he can uninterruptedly gaze around him, and dwell 
at leisure on the prospects he beholds without the inter- 
vention of pannels, dirty curtains, and the intollerable 
nuisance of a small window, which on the occurrence of 
any remarkable objects or scenery, occasions an incessant 
interchange of most inconvenient courtesy. 

Travelling too in Sicily is attended with a variety of 
other inconveniences, particularly to those persons who are 
more devoted to the consideration of physical comforts and 
luxury than intellectual gratification; for, excepting at 
two or three of the larger towns of the island, few inns are 
to be met with beyond the halting places of muleteers^ 
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which scarcely merit die epithet^ since they are totally in- 
capable of furnishing wherewith to compose a decent meal, 
and rarely the accommodation of a bed suited to the use 
of civilized beings, such things being never required by 
the general frequenters of those inhospitable abodes, nam^y 
muleteers, who carry their own provisions, and usually 
sleep in the stable by the side of their goods, under the 
faithful guardianship of a dog* However, these difiiculties 
and inconveniencies may be alleviated by obtaining letters 
of recommendation to the different monastic establishments, 
which are invariably to be found in or near every tavern 
and village of the island, and not only secure to the tra- 
veller hospitable reception and good cheer, but the addi- 
tional advantage of frequently learned information; in 
such cases pecuniary compensation is, generaUy speaking, 
expected, and, I may venture to say, as often most willingly 
contributed by the guests who have the good fortune to 
gain access to their dwellings. 



.y 
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CHAPTER IL 

20#A Ncvembetf 1824. 

At seven in the mornings the arrival of our steeds and guide 
announced the hour of departure, the former of which, Yike 
Quixote's rosinante, neither boasted the costliness of their 
caparison or the effects of easy labour and good living ; 
whilst an athletic form and robust health bespoke the better 
usage of the latter, a youth of thirty years, whose generous 
countenance, smiling under the folds of a newly blanched 
night cap, seemed to guarantee the faitfaiul services of a 
trustworthy guide : a sumpter mule bore our baggage and 
provisions, and we quitted the town by the Porta Nuova, 
proceeding at an easy pace of three miles per hour through 
the valley of Palermo, at the end of which the road ascends 
liie mountains, and passes through a narrow defile of steep, 
rugged, rocky hills, which immediately arrest the attention 
of the militaiy observer, as possessing powerful means of 
defence against the attacks of a foreign enemy. The ter- 
mination of this defile opens into a hilly country, consisting 
principally of com lands and pasture, which, from the 
time of year, and the want of those divisions that consti- 
tute the principal ornament of cultivated scenery, ofifier 
nothing to the eye of the picturesque or beautiful, yet are 
not totally devoid of attractions for those who love nature 
in her simplest forms. The land appeared clean though 
rudely fanned, and the grain was all in the ground for the 
following spring, which, however, a long draught threatened 
a total destruction of, and caused general gloom amongst, 
the poor cultivators of the hills. Between here and Alcamo 
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is the only part of Sicily where the dairy is cultivated ; 
the butter is delicious and is principally taken to Palermo 
for sale, where we were, previously to quitting, advised to 
lay in a supply, whicl^proved one of ^e greatest necessaries 
during our tour, particularly as good bread may generally 
be focmil at ti^e smallest viUage, whilst the former is not to 
be obtained even at the lai^g^t >l6mi&; Ser^' n&m fmA m 
half Abm Piatienao, a rugged, >thQiigh tenned «.good> m^ 
path leads horn the high road iJHUiiit a milf^ Mi ^ Ji^f to 
ibe temffle wd ancient site x>f \Segest«9 wfaicb» 9» if a ap*- 
proached, the taidy paee of oiiir steeds peroiHted us to CQUr 
temjdate «t ieisiire di« TatieraUe pU^ s^ it ifpse mth imr 
posing grandeur to oar view* It abands m J^^ 4^i^y 
of an enitsttioe ia the ceotce of a vale h^m^^^ in ky •« 
line of steiiHe hiSs, excepting to the north, ftom wiieii^e it 
isiveatilated hf the uivigorating fr^boess of ^ s^ te^e«a^ ; 
all is baiveaneas arQitfid» tio dno^ 43rppfi spring ^ .^ 
erown the kbomreiss ix^, jsip Jio^tabk .tbi<^#t^ plotb^ t}^ 
9iotiifitain mdfis, aoil itlfte deserted wM^m^^^mm^ U> e;«h 
hichiit a seen^ of melaofifawdy :¥pl|t«dQ ;iii ^mp9^y lyttb di^ 
fi^l^ii f;pr«4t»9$9 of tb0 m»f^ pow^i^I ^ge»^ wbos^difh 
a^tponis iCalei 19 h& tp be mH % Q^ ^QUtff^y? yfit iiM^^^m^PVE 
^ml iwpre^v^ niej»ORMd> 

vMeraible &n6, whose massive fvoppc^ciiif^ IMX^^D^. m9^ 
fHk^Yf «d;perf(W5t sym^ietry, wjc^M ifom iw the imi^p^ 
difiie BfiitoMnMligimnt of wppit un^iijwoc^l fdiifJi^kirity m 
tjm Qtyle wd ^ll^e of imcj^^t art. 

It ip a p»sM*4Io^»iniP p^ptera of Ulfdofic <OK^r, ppi^ 
tainoig tbirty-^9 polumnsif h^viog thii^eii ^t tbe ejk^e^ wd 
si$ a^ ^e ^1^^, mclwtdiAg the ^ogulsitf i^^ m both 4»^^ 
ticw J the ishaf^ $yrp coi»po8i^ of four piec^Si wd, v^ 
wUke those of P^ttt» ^nd Agriigeqtvup, we ^pt ji^i^ted^ 
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tboi^b anuch longer, and taper ^way without wty sveil^ 
from a diameter of four feet aoil ^a quttfter wader the oyolo 
to six; feet at tbeir base, tj^miaatiag at each lextceBiitj hy 
an inti^liQ for the ijoseirtioiD of \a(mze a$tragaJs ; they rest 
%)xx Q^e comopupii pJioth, wbiqh^ being cot through, in 
all the ioteicMluBi&iatioas of Uie fmots aud the last of 
each flauk, gives the appearance of socles or bases to ike 
columos*'. The entablature is per£eiQt, and ^ two pedi- 
xnqnts also (with the eKceptioo of a few stoae^ of thm 
cornice) seem to i^ave resisted the desolating hand of time. 
The interior is perfectly clear, ai^d without a ceUa, which 
strongly atte$U;s the original unfto^hed state of the edifice, 
probably suspended by the extormioAting wars of the Cai^ 
thaginianst- The general form is graceful and elegant, 
being one hundred and s^venlty feet in length, sevienty^i( 
feet broad, and forty feet hi^ in the frpnts, buiji of a 
porous concretion of naairii^e substances oiiixed wid% calcic 
reous matti^ of a dingy brown cast; its entrAUce, asmagr 
be traced^ was to the east, but obscmjty hangs over atikd 
the penod a9 the object of its erecti<p», md?s9 it is tli^^ 
temple Cioero and Dyooisins of HalicamassHA i9»entioii, 
which was raised in th^ day^ of %esMw piosiKxity lo the 
D^emory of JSneaa, for whom Ihi^y msisi^b^ ihoooiM 
and the celebration ^f divine c^ewomes* 
A 9hort distance frf^m the temple wi^ tra^d tb^ ^sub* 

♦ The stones .of the af^trare are worthy of remark for their enor- 
Vfioim i^wemQt^i ^fy fu« Usi iwi io leogih, fluppoitsd by two oolamns 
with interv.epin^ bUcka betweeyi thjB ;^iidf . 

t Having experienced some slight damage by earthquake, the temple 
was repaired by ferdinand in the year 1781. It is generally called a 
teB|j]4e>of Ceiesy because tke andeBls, from^an old •superstkioQS custom^ 
«sed to build th^ir tempks dedi^ted to €ere9 outsit t|)e tQWD, w)mi9 
the one of Egesta is supposed to stand eastward of the old walls. The 
restoration is commemorated by the following inscription. Ferdinandi 
regio AugustisMmi Procidentia. Restitoit anno mdcclxxxi. 
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stmctioQs of an anlphitheatre ; little howeyer remains of any 
interest but its form^ which denotes the position of the 
spectators and the beautiful prospect they commanded of 
a distant sea, an object highly calculated to compose the 
'mind when not engaged in the more alluring scenes of 
their exhibitions ; a little farther we observed two immense 
cylindrical fragments, apparently the parts of columns, 
together with numerous scattered remains of architectural 
materials, which now lie almost buried in the soil. The 
Scamander meandered through the plains below, whose 
stream we approached with classic interest, and lingered 
with melancholy recollection over its once populous banks, 
now endeared to the page of history by the deeds they have 
furnished to record : whilst hanging in tranquil meditation 
over the past, if the presiding deity of the waters could 
have arisen to reveal its fame, how should we not have 
learnt of battles lost and won, of murderous desolation, by 
the hand of cruel victors or a tyrant king, of the floods of 
human gore its streams have borne to the distant bosom 
of the sea, of levelled towers and ruined walls, worked by 
the annihilating sword of Vandal, Goth, and Moor. 

The ancient town was founded by a colony of Trojans, 
after the destruction of Troy, who, under the guidance of 
Egesta and Elymus, landed near Drepanum, and were 
hospitably received by the native Sicanians. j£neas, 
driven by tempestuous storms, arrived shortly after with a 
host of fugitives from their coi^umed capital, of whom he 
left an immense number in association with the first band, 
recommending them, in the bonds of friendship, to build 
cities, and support the name and valour of their Trojan 
ancestry. They chose a site between two rivers, which, in 
memory of their native streams, they called the Scamander 
and Simoes, and built two cities, called after their leaders^ 
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Egesta aad Elymns. At the former were placed the sick 
and iniinn, on account of its salubrious situation and me- 
didoal sulphuric springs*'^ which still exists to identify the 
position, and corroborate tibe authcnity of historic recc^d^ 
they are ihe.SegestatuB aqua of the ancient Romans, m«i<- 
tioned in the itinerary of Antonine, in his route from the 
Lilybsean promontory to Tyndaris. At the latteri which 
stood at the end of the river, were placed the young and 
healthy under Elymus, who, being of royal birth, gave the 
name of Elymians to the inhabitants of both towns and 
their surrounding territories. However, his premature 
death suspended the i»rogres»ve rise of his city, and in a 
very short space of time it disappeared, and was forgotten, 
whilst Egesta rapidly increased in magnitude, power, and 
riches, and in a few years shone forth in the splendor of an 
independent repuldic : its port wasestablidbed where Elymus 
stood, called, according to Ptolemy, Segestanarum Empo* 
rium» and is mentioned by Thucydides as a maritime town. 
It became the rival neighbour of the Sehnuntines, who, 
jealous of its rising eminence, appropriated by force of arms 
a ccnisiderable proportion of their territory ; the result of 
which proved a malignant contest between the two states, 
and the ultimate defeat of the Egestans on the banks of the 
Simois. It was on this occasion Egesta (being first rdused 
by Syracuse and Agrigentum, who espoused the cause of 
SeUnus), applied for the succour and interference of the 
Adienians, alluring them by artful reasonings, false ]ho- 
mises, and a deceptive display of wealth, to establish an 

* Not far from the temple there are several mineral springs, containing 
a considerable proportion of sulphur, one of which, about a mile from the 
site of the town, is hot, and a more powerful sulphuric, renowned for its 
efficacy in the cure of various diseases, particularly amongst the Moors, 
who called it Jammet (the baths), which name, with a slight corruption, 
it still retains, viz. Cakimeto. 
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ailUance against thecGOEninoa efssemy, and fuvnish asQltablt 
force fer the tuidertaking. In ccmsequenee of wfasdi that 
celebrated armameiit, b. c. 415, under Niciav AleihiadeEi^ 
and Lymaebag, eommenced <me of the most meaKHrable 
wai9 in Sicilian history. In the year 412 n. c.^ Ege^ta, 
dreading the exasperation and revei^e of Syracuse, again 
sued for foreign aid, and fdaced themddives usider tl^ pro* 
teetion of the Carthaginians, who transported annies, and 
brought desoktidtt into the island ;> and afterwavds loBing 
erery elaim to independeioee, it fell a prey ta the ccaxpust 
of successive powers, ahemately betrayiog and betrayed ; 
frequently levelled with the earth, and as ofitea rase from its 
f utns utfederthe temp<»ary prd»perityof some ambitiooB tyrant. 
den a dirar and mc»:e ^ruet fate awaited the unfortttoate 
Bgesta in the year before Christ 319, wfa»in the remorseless 
anndf blood*thirsty Agathodes ieadthither aaanny, under the 
pretence of queuing riot and vebellion in the city, but in: 
reality to ext^nrt from its ppokftit inhabitants the imnwmiff 
sunns of money his eitigenoies required ; the blood of nearly 
twoHhirds of the populafion piHrpled the streams of the. 
Scamander, whilst others suffered the esasoB^iutautg tovnemts 
of the aatragid and the brazen bed^ The woiir of ektisrw 
minatioH' accomplished, he gave up the city to ajbaffid of 
fogkire and exiled foreignevsy tbeneeforwaird: calling, it 
IKceapolisir 

In the first Ptmic war, the Oarthaginiaus^ moKti&ei by a. 
treaty of amity^ entered into^ by the ilomans and Segiastatii^. 
brought a besiegkig army un^lev thesp walls,^ with threats of 
desperate revenge, from wloeh,, however, they were for 
once relieved by the brave Duilllus, afser his glorious naivai 
victory off Myloe, 295 b. c. ; and when Sicily became a 
province of the Romans^ they colonized and called it Segesta^ 
because its original name implied a placeollow extractioii. 
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Uttder the yoke of Rome it enjoyed competfatitetrattcjullUty, 
and a suspension from the oonstant flnetimtioBis of warfare. 
Though under the plundering dominiott of Veires* it sfuffbed 
thepublicrobberyofilstreasaresand with impunity witBSSBed 
the carrying off of its most beautiful specimens' of art^ pmt^ 
tictdarly the famous statue of Diainati held In such ]re¥«rdnce 
by the Egeatavs, and which, after beiiig taken by the Car* 
thaginians, was restored in triumph by the vict(mou» 
Scipio, when Carthage fell a prey to fats militafy prowess* 
This onee ftourishing and powerifial city of the Tr€>j^8iiia 
again experienced a succession of misfortunes! under Ae 
different hosts of barbarians that infested Enrcype on th^ 
decline of the Roman empife^ and wa& finally swept fntei 
the earth by the Saiacens ittthe beginning of the nindi 
century, with the exception of its magnificeofe temjde^ 
wMeh, amongst aft lie interesting objects df Sicilian aittih 
quity, is one of the most conspicuous and attraclivte. Like 
a monument of the tx)mb, it remaitis to claim the remem- 
brance of once brighter days, to tdl the paasiiiig tranrdler of 
ancient greatness and of fame ; asad, Jflee a moral lesson, 
warns mankind of the transitory state of httinan Aio^ aa 

of human life* 

We concluded our visit to this interesting pliace'by ei^ 
joying a morning meal on Ae steps of the venevaMe fane, 
whose massive columns furnished shade whilst indulging in 
the luxury of refr^atoiient and repose. After which, re- 

♦ Gicero ad Vec 

+ This gtatafr tms of bT<»«e, and supposed t<v be one of the iineBtpro* 
ductions of the art in Sicily, described by Gkero « of iirimitaiWe execnt 
tkm, heldh^ iir the tight hand a torch, in the left a bowr, with a quiver 
or i^ows stBp^Bded froto the ri^ shoulder. Until jAiwiered by Vents 
(who had it conveyed to Roaae), it stood on a handsome pedestal in 
-sotoe ptibfic «qaar^ with a tabk£, to oeeoodt the hberalitjr of the victor 
who restored it. •• • . » • 
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turnitig by the same path, we joined the high road, and 
proceeded towards Alcamo through a hilly country, which 
produces an abundance of the myrtle-leaved sumach"* 
(Rhus coriaria) and manna ash (Fruxinns rotundifolia), 
the former of which is exported in large quantities for Eng- 
land, whilst the latter furnishes mannaf , by tapping in the 
months of July and August, an article of great consumption 
amongst the Sicilians. The distance from the place where 
we rejoined the carriage-road to Alcamo is about twenty 
mfles ; we passed the little town of Borghetto to the right, . 
and Valguinera to the left, the former beautifully situated 
in the mountains on the road to Partenico;]:, with a royid 
palace and gardens, which command a fine prospect and 
delightful air. In the comer of the garden there is a 
curious old Saracenic tower, whose antique form, dilapi- 
dated walls, and singular position, constitute an interesting 
and picturesque object in the front ground of the scene. 
On a nearer approach to Alcamo, the country exhibited a 
more hospitable aspect, with the varied appearance of a 
more luxuriant and cultivated land; the mountain sid^ 
are clothed with the graceful foliage of the vine, and herds 
of cattle browsing along the plains, add to the rural d^ghts 
of an English eye. 

Before entering the town, we halted to behold the en- 
dianting view that lay before us, including a rich undo- 

* The leaves of this shrab are picked, dried, pounded, and putin 
bags for exportation, being much used in Europe, as in the most ancient 
times amongst the Greeks, for the purposes of tanning. The shrub gives 
richness to the appearance of a country, being bushy, and spreading with 
berries like those of the elder. 

f After the juice of the ash is drawn from the tree it is exposed to the 
gun, where it undergoes fermentation, indurates, andfotmsa sort of paste, 
which is the manna so much esteemed in Sicily. 

t The Parthenicum mentioned by Antoninus Pius, which is near the 
mouth of a small river towards the sea. 
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lated country down to tile shores of Cfift;e}]'a Mloi^ bay, oh 
whose &lrery bosom a thousand little barks seemed gilding 
to and iro with their white sails shining in the sun ; h^e^ 
and there a solitary old castle may be seen> or the fidlii% 
ruins of a Moorish fortress, to tell of wars and c^er day» 
when barbarous hordes laid waste the land. 

Alcamo is a singular looking old town of 13,000 inha-^ 
bitants, situated on the brow of a hill towards the sea> called 
Monte BondSsito> and enclosed by one of those thick heavy 
walls- characteristic of the middle ages, with a very pic-* 
ttuesque ancient castle, remarkable for its two round and 
two square towers. One comparatitely good broad street 
int^sects the town, wh^e, however, there is little to gratify 
either the traveli^'s comfort or curiosity, excepdtig in the 
cathedral, a narrow shapeless building, where may be seea 
fine specimens of Sicilian marble, in the sixteeik columns 
wMch support the nave ; they are single blocks^ of a yel- 
lowish red coloiu-, produ<?ed in great quantities in various 
psirts of the island. 

The town derives its name from Alcamac, a Saracexti<$ 
^ief, who, with an army of forty thousand men, disem- 
barked near Maz^zara, in the year, of our Lord, 828, atid 
after destroying Selinus, advanced towards M€»ite Bone^ 
feto, on whose summit he estab^shed a fortress, to serve in^ 
casoof emergency as a {dace of retr^. Afv&r him it was 
called Alcamo, and in process of time became a consider^ 
able Moorish town, which, after the expulsion of the in- 
fidel host, continued increasing under the christians undt 
the reign of Frederick IL of Sicily, who bcdltthe present 
town in, the yeair 1332, offering (as an induceiBent for the 
inhabitants^ 4)fi the- old^town to resort thither^ ainong^ 
btheri^v&ges, lexemption from military service; a means 
in those turiftttlenl^tiin^ft that did notfttil to procure a spe^y 

s 



tfain9lal|oift qf ' it$ i^idation from die old to the new iekyi 
n^biob was sityled Alciamo Nuovo* Outside the gal»s thcr« 
is a moiia3t6ry and dhuroh, the lattar of which was the c»i 
thecal of Santa Maria delk SteUft^ belougiog to th$^ aocieiii 
town in the tim^ of the ohri»da,Qs, A few tmcesoftheold 
fortress still exist oa the tap of the hiU, froift wbemce also 
j39f!9^ be ^e^a an ^stexisiy^ prospoet of the Augrounding 

Unused to our new mode of trayelling apd the tedium of 
so many hpox^ confinement to the rude enennse t)f our 
faule^f we retired "With fedings of eiyoymenA to the ac^ 
eommodaUons of even a dirty inny &r hunger £U2d fatigue 
ig^ke common r^pos^ sweet» ^d coarse >f^rbshinen4 a 
Uixury, and the mp^t fastidious mindy uader their influewice^ 
aoon becomes reoonpiled to the 'pfivi^n of deliottay aiui 
refinement. 

November ^. — FnHn Aloamo the oarnbge jpad ci^ases^ 
hiAi% howeyer> sobfttituted by a poeity good louie path io 
Trapani, twenty-one miles. The scenery dbisdby. by w^ 
Vkmw pnes^nted obJQcU for the excij:ei»Qi»t oi n^timttits 
i% fimse of the ^blwe an^ b^a^^rf ; fehg OOuptty w,Qr« a 
t^e, rodcy, depe^led asp^t, unadptned by the morei nMe 
afboresqen.t productions of the YegabaJbie Wjoxtd; axHtuneiiff 
ttv^^ed by th^ aiaii^ating prospeet of hnnan hibilatipm : 
Ukewandiiiiig pilgrims in a foreigst UmA we wound theonfi^ 
the 80Ut»7 tracks, beguiling ^;he houcs, as we doiwlf. paced 
a}0ng, by tb^ agreeable intenchange of ifcfaongblson'OtUB 
^o^nes, scmetimes li^t^niog to the traditionary ta^es or huH 
fiaorous anecdotes pf pus amusing guide ; howffivc^> such 
i^i the interesting nisitive of a SiciiiaA ioar^ a» firtoght. it it 
ffiik th^ richest sources of ^pRlemplfltke idtetcat io-tbii 
pl^caj rea^9 that I concede it difiicuk JSap^tbe ao^nd. I(i£ 
th^ Wiel^Jl^ff^iM^d traVi^r to diKiiid]e> for a.uomeiit, into 
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iMt jAgae KNsae which ttiie mmt of eiu^^nlop^t jfi' ^r; 
quendy apt to etigeii4er ; if the absence jof laiMbcfipe hm^' 
for a time weakens tiboe^ (deasuree dfirivaUj^ Uuimgh ^ 
&ci]kies of Yiaioii^ the thoughts are 4irec^ Ijf htfiton^ 
asBociatioBS^ aed active xoedilatio^ is kept mp hj^. ii^ 
ccioaparative ¥iew of .the preaet^twith the memory i^ th^ 
past, 

Wje tnnresseditfae villagesx^f Baiddajvl Magadta, ^istyReeii^ 
vfaieh, wilMn a isequast^sed glsB, the peUacid ptreaiBas of ia 
.rivulet mnriHuidBg at the base of a bold projecting .n)cky 
altractied our notice as. weB as admiEation.^ a£e^^hnibii 
and wild jQoweaesy with dieir dew drops glitteriog in itlve suo^ 
embdiished the rustic sceuey wlfich, from .the coutmstit) 
lx»e toithe;inho^tdbIe negions .we (had m lately paat^ exf* 
cited feeiingtf of eo|liusiasm that induced us to fikjoii th^ 
9fioias6ap halting place; we consequently .aliglM^ed, ua^) 
hric&ed the ayQimals^ and partook of a .breakfast fyxwoi tfasf 
provision basket with iiifiniteiy more satis&otion ^k&n if it 
had been adspaiustered at the board of .QQe^ iof ^e * mast^ 
faixurious cs^ka of the Palais Boyal* 

Ifodxing announced the approadhi /to the preciQcIa of ai 
populous town until we came within a mile and a.half .o£ 
Trapani^ and there but a few wretched hovels (inferior ta 
the i2?^ro habitations I ihawe.^e^amiimgsb.jmme^Qf 
wildest hordes of ifrestean ibfrioa) lay soatt^ared rhere'^hdr 
there to betoken th;^ miaotBtble condition of the ^beings mho 
tenant liieKi'^ ^owever^ a straggling parsy iof pcirdy JooMng 
Carmelite £riars ixkUcated .the viciaicy of bet^c quacjbsid 
and good fare, and we as quickly discerned, about a quarter 
of a mile before us, their monastfiiy anddiurch : the latter 
bBc;am,e sp .qelebrgte.d for the sbrine pf ti^e^ iJl^^ofoijii^ ^^^ 
Trapani that> li^ );be £a»a Saptaof X<Q(»ltQ> m anwAl 
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pOgrlmage^ is* made to iu altars. Encouraged by the: 
courteous, invitation of the monks we crossed oyer and^ 
visited the establishment. The object of idolatry consists 
in a moderately well executed statue of the virgin and child 
in fi(ie 6|recia|i marble, which this pious fraternity of £lisha's 
descendants have contrived to obtain. It is empaled withioi 
the church at an appropriate shrine, which, as well as. the 
convent, has been enriched by the grateful devotions of 
tiibutaiy bigots fron^ the town; the cunning inars^have,' 
by the artful policy of their holy calling, succeeded in at- 
taching to it such sanctity and importance that it is now: 
I^eld in the greatest veneration by the Trepanese, who frer. 
qiiently come in crowds (particularly on the festival of the> 
AssuiUption) to offer up their adorations before the. image ;' 
the face is barbarously bedaubed with paint, to give it thi^ 
colouring of life, whilst the few pretensions the chisel ha^ 
to.m^t, seem totally obscured by th^ taiidry omamients 
tiiat surround it ; indeed, such is the had taste in the whole 
style of decoration that I cannot help thinking it has beenc 
expressly effected by the sly old monks to prevent tboL 
thoughts of its idolators being diverted from the worship of 
tfae 'saviour and vii^in to the admiration of the artist's 
skill. . . . ./ 

V . A good road communicates with the town, to. the ri^t of 
which IB a long line of aqtiaduct that supplies Trapanii^ith' 
pure water from the springs of Monte Juliano* , . . j 
; We 'reached the muleteer's quarters at an.ieadly.hoajc^ 
but, finding them sdll inferior to those of Alcamo, aftej^ 

•* - • • ' . ; 

.^ * The pil^ms, I learnt, 4<X|not come from very distant countries^ and 
are more attracted by the hospitality of the convent than the holiness of 
m church : and is not the urbanity and liberal treatment of the monki 
iiitti«r« biib^ f(Ar these professed penitents t6 keep up' th^ fatce ? . i ' 
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Depositing the baggage under the safeguard of the ho^tj 
lire gladly sallied forth to avail ourselves of the remaining 
day in visiting the local iattractions, and breathing the 
pare air. 

' Trapani is a moderately neat, well-built town, situated 
ott the land end of a long low isthmus, running out froni 
Monte Juliano ; it was strongly fortified, in its pre^ht 
gtyle,^ with wall, bastions, and rampart,- in the time of 
Charles V., who thus secared tbie advantages ofiered in a 
good post and strong military position ; it encloises an old 
castle in the north-east comer, appropriated to the reside'tic^ 
of the governor of the fortress, and other public purposes: 
At the western gate we again descended into the subterra* 
nean conservatories of departed friars belonging to a Ca* 
puchih convent ; they are, however, less gloomy than those 
we had hitherto seen, being enclosed by an open irob 
grskting, througli which we were content to take a mo* 
mentary glletnce at such an appalling scene of memento 
mori. The convent is well endowed, and, if I might bQ 
allowed to jitdgie from the robust appearance of. its breih-^ 
ren, the abode of ease, health, and riches; its halls are 
adorned with the works of Sicilian painters, some by no 
means devoid of merit, particularly those of a TVapanese 
artist named Carrera. 

" From the convent a delightful public walk has been 
fermed along the isthmus, called the Carolina, and is ter^ 
mihated, at the western extremity, by the Torre Sigia) 
which contains a telegraph station, a lighthouse, and bat- 
tery, that give protection to the harbour's entrance, at the 
same time denying access to an enemy, or facilitating that 
of a friend. 

It was Sunday ; assembled crowds, of all classes, in their 
gay characteristic holiday costume lent an. interesting, anl^ 



|li^l)c»^ to' th^ mal. And tbe long dark robes of the TvapiF*^ 
B^^ bdlles jSoated gfitcefiilly m the breeze ar they lighdy 
ti^ppeddong; for invigoratipg gales Uew fmiH the we8t> 
and hurled the waves^ with musical roar, against the roeles^ 
IM^d tl(e Ins played beautifully through the sfH'ay as it fdse 
ff^U^ the fo{(m of Mai Gansiglio*. We tiamed> - however^ 
Iq e^n^patii^e'On the eladsieid seene that }ay befoi^e ns;* (At 
jDold ^v^ep commanded a view of Mooat 1E;Ak, ihbMgiBvift^ 
jfi^ nixiK»f mroc of the Greeks^ and the fiktal M^he^BM biMS^ 
with: their sunroqnding seas, the greal: diesftre of an(2)eR| 
wm^ ^nd c^ eoti^Bi^ls as memorably lor their coiisequ^oe^ 
m iot the Valour of th^ mighty bdsts that fought ; al obe 
time ^ 'Seeaie of siahgiiinary deacdatieiD^ at another of pdac^ 
fill 'prosp^ty ; and though all noW was solitude and sileneft 
on Ihe \ratersy sdve the impettitous. tide that rushed, before 
Ae grifii how oftfen have they not wiitnessed thfe destru^tioni 
of armies and the aeoiihilation of fle^t^> its ^ayes^ldtefnliitel|r 
p^irpled with the streams of Pueic, Romani w of Greeia^ 
gdre ! It was hef^ Lutatiiisi ^ftotnphed over Haivoio's sc^omr 
fdl pdwer, where eaEulting Carthage lost b^r nav^ fanl^^ 
and Rome first gained dominiori of tbe sea.- As we gazed 
and stood in silent conteni{rfsyti6n of the past^ all th^ affeet*^ 
ing detail of that once ^orioua peHod fushdd . u^o© th« 
mind which has been handed down .to us by the. masterly 
pena q£ Polybius, Diodor^ livy* and others^ tod W0 re- 
▼aetedy not with the least feblings of ilit^reelt^ to tha% 9i$f^ 
oVejf ivhkh.ai^ everlasting lustre has been shed by the ito^- 

• Mai Consiglio is a rock at the end of the isthmus under Si^ia tower, 
So riaiAed fcecaus6 tradition reports it tb b6 the place oh which Jdhn of 
l^rbcida took his fri6hds tb advise wi^, dnd ebtntnunicate lll^ A^ and 
hour appointed for the celebrated massacre of the Sicilia,ii vesjters, i^ 
;which the Trapanese took an active part^ and afterwards called the rock 
fiuoii ConSiglio, whicli it retained until the last century, wheii the philaxi« 
liiH^Y^'llhc; ^ <JhJmgc^*it frbM'fition t6 iMGotnA^lh: 
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mMdBdfig Mraiiis of tiie Mantiian bard$ tehddbg, iti 
imagiiiaticsi, the weary fl^et of Mv^SA and hk aged me 
lake feftige from die ta^ag stdirm in tbe port that lay 
befelreiis. 

The iBgade» c^nsist^ three islands^ liitaated about twelve 
Inifca west, of TnpaxA, ancieiitly called Egusa^ Htera, atld 
]?faDrteolia> now better known by their modem Barnes of 
HuvogimAoy Marethno, and li^anso. The first of which; 
muKielyF^vigMiid^ is ih€ s^lithemmost and most important 
m point of pvddaetions^ poptdatimi, and extent : it is de*- 
fcndedf by three ibrts^ the Castle of Santa Catharina being 
the sifongesty wbidh stands on an eminence at the east side 
mret tlie town of 8aii Leonardo ;* in one of the others, called 
Sad Giacomo, are immured the exiled criminals ftom l^eily, 
wko lire AK)med to waste away the remainder of their fires 
in its Af^ty abod^. The island is well watered, and pro** 
duces an abundance of excellent vegetables and delicious 
fruits^ as well as sheep, goats, and poultry; it is celebrated 
for. its fisfaerififr of the tonnyf and anchovy, and abooads 



* San Leonardo is populous for its size^ containing nearly three thou- 
sand inhabitants, and has two or three churches, with a convent and catsb* 
eombs> called ths Purgatorio. 

f Tko tiiany k the $comi&r ikipmus of Jcbtibyology^ &f a dark steel 
Viae on the back» with a siWery white abdomen; it is migratory, andverjf 
peculiar to the Mediterranean^ which il enters in prodigious shoals about 
the month of June, and remains tuitii October and Noyeinber, particularly 
foond'the shores of Sioilyi where it is taken in great abundance, as foN 
merly by the GrediLS and Romans who higUy esteemed it It is innto 
two to eight feet long^ according to thelige: the smaller ones of which 
lUce eaten fresb^ and the others cut up and salted. The flesh is extrem^y 
foars^^ and^ I thinks of very disagreeable flavour ; however^ such is the 
fondness fo it here tl^t it not only supports thousands but yields an im^ 
rnense ret^Mie to the orown* 

Tlie tunny is taken by immetise powerful nets, so distributed as to form 
four oottfttrtments, widi oonunnnidatiBg passages^ extending ftem l9relT» 
two foorteen hundred feet in length* Boatmea am m the look out^ and 
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in variCKei& ' spedes of game, paktitelady oi wdodeodag^ 
smpes, hares, and rabbits, whieh I was asl6ni^hed to hear 
from a proprietor who courteously pressed us to go oyer for 
a few days' shooting. There is an admirable. loadsted 
J^etween ,this island and L^Vanso, highly calculated for the 
shelter and anchorage oi the largest fleets; bat, indeed, it 
h^ bei^ frequented by numerous squadrons of iiMNkm as 
of an^iwt times : H(uinibal. put in^h^e with a laigerfleet 
and armaments of ten thousand men, for the rdieCof lakf^ 
JbaBim]>;in the yeas: 249 b. c. ; afterwaids, it was aftii!Qiiril» 
station of the Romans, and pecuU^ly cielebra^edfor tb^ 
resort of the formidable armament under the Consul Lu-r 
ta^tius (in the year. b. c, 241)^ who, to majr, the desigti^of 
Hamio''^, sailed thither with his whole, fleetf from Diepa^ 
|i>im, and, on the following morning, gained that memo* 
rable victory, over his. insolent adversary, which §m{ 
awakened Carthage from the illusion that r^t<ince tq 

as they discover the fish entering the first division, they close the entrance 
by which the captive seeking escapie gsuns the second compartment, and 
so on until he arrives at the last, which is called the cammera della 
morte, or chamber oif death, being the place where he is finally taken 
and destroyed. 

* Hanno, with a prodigious fleet of war-galleys, and transports of pro- 
Visions, sailed from Carthage with the intention of relieving -HamilGar^ on 
Mount £rix, and of destroying the Roman fleet after he had lightened hts 
vessels and selected Hamilcar*s choicest troops ; but stress of weather ob- 
lige him to put into Hiera, which occasioned the subsequent destruction 
of his own expedition, turned the tide of war in favour of Rome, and 
changed the fiite of Carthage. 

t TThis was tlie fleet equipped entirely at the private expense of Roman 
citizens, whose patriotic zeal on that occasion may justly be held up as aii 
example worthy of imitation to other nations labouring under similar 
emergencies: the public treasure being exhausted, and the service of • 
navy becoming so indispensible, wealthy individuals built vessels at theif 
own cost after that light model which had been taken from the Rhodian ; 
and, in a short space of time, placed an enormous fleet of 200 quin- 
queietnes at the disposal of the senate. . . 
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ih&k maniime dominion was vain, ^tablisfaied the iuaral 
pvowess of Romey and put an end to the first Panic urar; 

The sagacious Lutatius, descrying the enemy rapidly 
'proceeding from Hiera towards :Efyx, with the eye of an 
ejq;>erienced warrior miufked the momedt fcM* Hanno's raid 
asod his own glory, and, whilst they were yet encumbered 
-with troops and provisians, hastened to the encounter of 
the enemy, who^ at the first onset, he put to confusion, and 
ooa;ipletely defeated : fifty of their galleys were sunk and 
seventy taken, whilst the i^ escaped to Hiera, favoured 
by a sudden change of wind. 

Maretimo lies to the westward of the two others, the 
«ncient Hiera. It is a high, steep, rocky* idand, widi a 
few farm houses on the east side, composing the hamlet of 
San Simone^ 'Which is defended by a castle ; the land is 
paitiaid^y fertile in grain, and is covered with wild thyme^ 
consequently celebrated for the productionof a large quan^^ 
tity. of honey, which is taken to Marsala and Trapani for 
^leu' It was here the miserable wreck of Hanno's. fleet re- 
treated after thek disgrace, and it has served, in succeeding 
ages, as a lurking place for pirates of all nations, until the 
last century, when it was put into a state of defence to 
checb; their predatory excursions. 

Levanso, the ancient island of Phorbantia^, lies to the 
north of Favagnana ; it contains few inhabitants, although 
the fertility of the soil is sudi, between the rocks and hillr, 
that any thing may be cultivated with the greatest facility, 
and excellent fruits. are produced, indigenously, in as great 
luxuriance as when aided, id more nortbern regions, by the 
advantages of horticultural science. Fisb abounds round 
its coast, as the other islands, and constitutes a great 

* Called Fhorbantia by the Greeks, on account of its hilly resemblance 
to Phorbantium in Thessaiy. 
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ftrtkde €f troiU in tkb part of the Mridiif fiom whence tedb 
the govenimeat and individiials derive a cccusidfirayf 
reyienne. 

How great are the chances and ehangea of this oor sub" 
lunaijr state I what a field for )»hilo8c^>hical reflec^ou have 
We not before ua even in tbeae three insignificant idands^ 
Whiehnowraay be said at best to enjoy but a semi^barbatoas^ 
iexkiencei yet^ as the .^gades, diey hold a xtiost cntansibk 
{dace in the history of olden timest^ were particidaily pvo? 
aainent featores in the latter part of the first Panic war^ 
and are kept in memory by the raoords <^ Sttfabo, Pt<dem.y# 
ftikd Pliny. 

The period "when Trapani first rose to any degree of iufi* 
portanoe in the page of history remains hitherto involved ill 
liiysteiy ; for^ ^though situated in the country of theSica^ 
fo^, who were an industrious enterpriaing people, no towq 
of ccosisequtoce can be traced to their times : and the Trajan 
refugees^ who arrived here under iEneas, £lymus> atid 
Egestus, built their cities in the vicinity of Mount £rix^ 
and the oountry that Hes to the westward* Howev^^ it 
seems^ by general autiiority> to derive its appellation from 
the early Greek settlers, who were attracted thither by th^ 
commodiousness of its port^ and called it Drepanon'^'y&om 
its. assimilated form to the scythe, to which they afterwards 
attached the mythological tale of Saturn, who, they assert^ 
after the bloody deed he committed on his father Coelus^ 
Ihrew the Sanguinliry instroment into these waters, which 
imparted its form to the adjacent shore. 

Little mention is made of it in the wars between the 
Carthaginians and the Siciiian towns, bat it became a 
great bone of contention in the first panic war, when Ha'- 

* AP£nANONy a scythe. 
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milc^f , aflefr a vigoroas si^e^ took po^essioti of f^d i^ 
^a&ed it until die close of tlie contest* The govente^l 
of it waH given to Adherbal, wlioy tonscioiia of its loeal ai^ 
vantagies to tlie Cartbagiiiims, and tbe strength of its 
pe^itiofa, ddfisnded it witb obstinate ioltrepidity agttnst the 
infaessaiit dttedipts of the Romans to dislodge them from 
dic# hiAdy ohd ntost p^iktieidaily in that dreadfid siege 
mA which Latattus opened the campaign after his nip* 
pmiktmentto th^ coastdsbip. Notwithstanding the cdnkd 
had efiSscted a breaeh ih the waU^ a»d> at the head of a 
ehosen party of valiant soMieiB^ was momiting to the a9» 
sasdiv he Waa cfyposed with equal valoor by tbe assailcfdj 
^BoA severely wooii^led^ which obliged hiin to disconlinue 
th^ enterprize> and difedt faia thoughts to the more haipi^* 
tant eacplok of dbei^ng the progress of Hantio's Bsel^ 
wfaieh Jiei learned was at sea^. However, the treaty of La* 
falSBs and Hamilcslr^ that piit an end to tbe war, submitted 
k with the whole dF l^cily to the *power of the Romaii^; 
who theie^fofward csilled' it Sdrepaauiki;. 

In iht servile i^ars^ tod dnring ihe inbursiods of tKe vsu^ 
fiotis harbarons hordes of the midiUe ages^ it experieilced 
tke same disaster^, change c^ fertuhe^ »tid doininiob, m 
ebmmoo wifth the other towns^ aiid did not attiK»ti any disr 
gree of oonsequenfee or pi^perity uiitil the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when its cc^nmercialpursiiits increasing^ 
Gbarle^ the Fifth fortified tbe town> and established a iskn 
htaty d^pot as a jprotection against the depredations o£ 
pirate t^at in those days infested the seas. 
* It iii'tioMr become a place of great c<msideratioa in th^ 
idai^ Vkrioecs branches ^ traffic 4re actively pursued^ ai&Mi 
it . qontaijos a poptrfation of twenity-five thousand souls, 
whcise iudtistty has a^squked a great proportion of indivirr 
dtiat aftttdhtfe, wheti cbtilpated #ith ttrc pi^sent st^te o? 
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Siciliafi politics. It has several well conducted mstitiitidm 
for chietritable purposes and educaticm, and tiie public edf^ 
flees are^ generallj speakingy respectable, though they con^ 
tain nothing ' within sufficiently attraotiye to ' merit the 
stranger's notice.* There are thirty'*five churches^ besides 
a' variety of monastic' establishiilaits ; of the former the 
cathecEral and San Lorenzo are llie finest^ while the FraiH 
ciscan' convent boasts the 'superiority of the latter ; it it 
telebrated for the possession of a beautiful gcdden chalice^ 
and a fine specimai of coral, sculptured into a figure of 
€fur Saviour, twelve inches long/ which commands alike the 
admiration of religious enthusiasts and the amateurs of art^ 
■ The coral trade is carried on to a great extent in Trapani; 
not only arising from the fisheries of its own coast, but 
those of Tunis, for the privilege of which they pay a trifling 
annual rent to the Bey'"'. However, the competition they 
are about to experience from England I imagine w^l soon 
deprive them of these benefits, and at the same timebf the 
means of livelihood to hundreds of poor wretches, who 
have been their whole lives engaged in this pursuit. 

Many artists are employed in the sculplaure of alabastei^ 
wood, and Sicilian sheik ; in the two latter they are thSd 
most skilful, though the Cameos will admit of no compare 
son with the beautifully executed ones ofRome. Thesculp* 
tors of wood have long enjoyed the fame of superiority ia 
this place, and have produced many wonderful specim^is 
of the peculiar art, particularly that in the oratoria of Sau 
Michele, representing the subject of our Saviour's passion ; 
but their alabasters are very inferior, and lose all cl|£im to 
admiration when brought in contact vrith those of Fbreocei 

' * I met at Trapani an English gentleman on his way to Tunis, for' the 
purpose of contracting mth the Bey fbr.a lease: of the, ftdieriea, which,- 
from the formidable means they intended employing to obtain the ooraL 
I conceive will be exhausted in a very few years. 
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r Tke p<Ht of Trapani^ . thoaigh fojem^l^ iofiiiUdy tett^t 
than at present, still affords adcommodation .for vessels of 
tiro hundred and sixty tons, besides abundant, shdter for 
aAsorta of iuhaU craft. By long neglect it has been cotiain 
deraUy dogged^ ^nd contmcted with toc^retions of mud; 
and sand from, the sea, which^ however, by Ihe aid of a 
Utide public spu^t, may eai^y be removed wh^ievar the 
advantages of commercial {H:g0perity r^id^r it worth the 
infaabitants while : but let iis look: at the illiberal policy of 
ibeir. eoinn^carciai code, .aod acknowledge the present im-^. 
possibility : ^ let us reflect on the dominion to which th^F: 
are .^ulyeet^ and excuse their sloth. Vessels discharge 
dongttide a good miale that riins out from-the end of the 
Marina, a fashionable promenade between the town wall 
%nd the sea^ xvhese indifferendy executed statutes of Pbilqf^ 
y. and Victor Amadeus, keep alive the memory ofSpanisIr ' 
1^ Sa]$d9;iilin yojce. 

: Th^wind abat^ in the evemng, and we took a boat 
Seom the harbour to the. rocky islets that lie to the south; 
we wareittiwflpating in that port whose waters aioe.fcir evei^ 
i^idiieared to the memory of the idassic reader, by the shelter 
ihiey -gave to\£neiis and his ]waiideff«ig fleet: it ^af heret 
from wrecks and storms his shattered barks found refuge 
^d repose, and here his much loved parent landed never 

Hine DrqfMLni me porous, et ilketabi] is ora . . 

Accipit. Hie pelagi tdt tempestatibus actus, i 

Heu genitorem, omnis cui^ casusque levamen 
Amim Anc\u$en,'--TMrd Mneid. 

« A IMe farther and we lay on our oars, oh the spot 
#here Claudius Pulcher paid the severe penalty of his 
|fflpru4^t temerity.; for it was thercj, issuing from behind 
lis^cokioialment^ the brave and yigibnt Adheirbal Burpdsed 
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tbe Rba^ffi cmuul, wha, ifaii^istriiek at the ukieKpeelM 
appearance of subh a fovmidaUe Aee^, tacked saoA eadfiBti 
"toured to letveaifc^ imtitwas too late^ <the flecteJvare<dM 
ready in eontai^t; and tiie conflict began^ wldsiif thon^. 
at fiffit equally and valorously contested^ soon decided m 
fttvour of the Cartha^nians^ who being to aBawiuid.of fte 
nomonsy necessarily had many advmftages> aad Ultia^sAdfi 
sooceeded in diiTing on shore ,or captunng nioetf-^nree o£ 
the eneipy's vessels, the remainder of die fleet to 4ikmi 
amount of thirty having esc£^ed widi Qaodins^ :who stood 
avayfor Lilybaenm^* ; 

The approaeh of night sLw6ke as from, ouv le|SHi|dy con«{ 
templations, and we. skimmed rapidly throngh the tidi^ ism 
the 6ea was now oalmy and our bcxatmeti with their clumsy 
eiais, gave a lusty etroke to the tnne of an ^evening song^ 
which we excited by the never fuMag rhetoric of the puisei' 
The Colnmbara, the principal of the gfoup, is a longitu^ 
diDflil rocfcy islet, inhabt|;ed by a few fishetm^s, with a 4ight 
house and battery on the top^ «breast of. wlnolL vesseb d( 
large tonnage anchor that cannot enter Tiapaidf iftis<ren¥ 
dered interesdug to dte ear by Ae retention of its «ncihn» 
name, being the iu3tfMr.M»rt (or idand of iloves^^rf^ vduer 

* 248 B. c. TJie RomanSj, discouraged by tlieir successive mif for- 
tunes at sea, most particularly the simultaneous loss of tliis fleet, and fhd 
one of one hundred and twenty sail by wreck off Cape P&ehynuS', utdfir 
Junius PuUus, resolved on renounciug t^gfau tiki cpj^of the seas and 
the further equipmeat of the navy. Hawever, the eicperience of five 
years fruitless warfare c^oviAeed the senate of the impossibility of 
achieving the conquest of Siefly withoutthe aid of ir naval force, and they 
^H^ mom rigged on arm^iv^nli not oply j^ijame skHMte hi|ili( yeg|el% 
but more numerQUS than any of t^e fopi^er, the r^s^lt of which is alreafij^ 
4etailed in the glorious victory of Lutatius, who had the command. 

t Captain Smith describes this island as the goal established by ifiteas 
ht the boot race> wbich, I tfaiok,. a^stcady pomflal o( tbe: fii& iwdoof 4«l 
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Qreek?, who gave it the apfietlatioa fiom thje^ number of 
4c»yQs ttwt i|^ to settle th^e during tiHe pefirids of nsigra^ 
tiop, lo tite 6f$t Pwakc war it became a atnong past cff 
th$. RomcHas, particnoklar] j during the ^legea and faktckade 
of Drepanum and I4lyba»*m, when iks Consul Fabios 
©tttes c(»»neiBt$d it with the main land bj a naole^ fortbe 
purpose, I imagine; of cutting off communication along 
Aofe between the two ports : tieUcs of the WoA remain to 
attest the place and fact. 

To the westward of Colombura ai^ two rooky if^ts, 
ealjed from their size and %m the Formdche or ADta j 
the largest is inhabited, and entirely devoted to the use sS 
fte .taany fishery, withjextensive storehouses Jbrdke salting 
^d packing of the &k fiir exportation* The wh<de is 
defended by a good tower. 

Monday, '23d Noy.embei'. — Hating proposed to go' no 
fturther this day than MansaJa, we rose at fire and mado 
aaeabciniioa to Monte Qiidtano, the odebratod. Ery^LoT 
antiquity, which lies about annle and a half- b^'N..ju qF 
TfapimL It h a bare sterile monntoio, whose aanuBii 
stands near}y two ihoasand two. hundred feet irom A^ 
level of the sea, into which it gradually lAelves on the west 
side, declining on the east into a rich luxuriant plain^ 
^bonn^ting in -ihiits, grain, the olive, and the vine ; . the 
tdjoBQiE^ ishoies are covered with a great variety of the 
salaala^ from which, by incineration, the barilla of com-r 
pierce. is. e^tEaxs(ied,!and forms a great article of exportaition; 



Wil^ nffd^ni^bly coijifate, ajtid clearly. pjQove the.x9fJc oow (^e4 
|daL CoDsijglio, to be the one alluded to b^ the Mantu^ bafd in the fol- 
lowmg beautiful passage. 

« ific viridem Mneas fr6nd€nti et iirice^ metam 
. .Cctti^tiJi^ sigtum teutiiy pater : tn^ 
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The grape' of this country produces a ino^t luiscidus wine) 
and if properly cultivated and attended to would equal thc^ 
finest ; but the plant is neglected and allowed to spread 
itfa prolific brancheis almost spontaneously along the eartbj 
to' gratify the mistaken calculations of the proprietoirs^ 
avarice^ quantity being more studiously cultivated than 
quality. 

» A mule path leads from the plain> through a variety o¥ 
rugged windings, to the mountain's top, once rendered s6 
easy of access by the famous road of Daedalus, parts of 
wHich are still to be seen and are pointed out under the- 
denomination of a Cyclopean wall. 

, The mountain derived its title from Eryx, the son of 
Butesy! who being exiled from his native coimtryBebryces, 
sought refuge in this part of tfae-island and married ^tt 
native damsel named Lycaste, who, from her extreme 
beauty, received the appellation of Venus. Eryx, the only 
fruits of this connection, inherited, at the dealii (^ hiB-frtthes 
Butes, considerable riches, and became a powerful prince r 
he founded a town on the west i^ide somewhere near the 
pri^sent site of the convent of St. Anna, which, after him- 
Aeif/ he called £ryx> and erected a temple of greaii ridhea 
imd magnificence on the sunimit, for the perforhiance 
of the sacred rites of paganism peculiar to the age^ 
but which (being dedic^ated to his^ beautifbl : mbdiar) 
was in the course of time styled the temple of yteus;j 
He established athletic exercises on. the plain, in 'which; 
from his gigantic stature he himself excelled, and ulti- 
mately ventured to challenge the vrorid against iis dex- 
terity with the cestas ; upon which Hercules offered 
himself as a competitor, soon met ^e.cbaxq|4o9) and slew 
him. Eryx. was boned on the.6aaimjittp(f ;die' moimtain, 
near the temple, and his country fdltftidei'^ the dominion 
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temple <xmtioued to be. .^eatly reverenced^, iuqrefised io 
ri<^es and splendour, and at leagth became solely a]:q|>rpr 
priated to the rites of the Paphian goddess. Daedalus the 
renowued Atlti^uian, at thep^od of his 4igbt ftqm, Coea- 
lus, Idug of .Crete, adorned its i^ltars \yith th^ immitliUiy 
executed golden heifer (mentioned by Diodprus), and busk 
the road alluded to above. In. the wars between Carthage 
and the Sicilian. Greeks, the Carthaginian^ became pos- 
sessed of the tpwn, which they made a powerful hold, and 
embellished the fane with sacred vases of costly materj^li^ 
but were driven out, 278 b. c, by Pyrrhns''^, $^tera dreadful 
;9^d destructive ^si^ge. Wild doves frequeqted the plain 
<Ma the .mountain during the sumn^er heats, hence it was-, 
aaid that Venus, undar tjieir form, had returned to visit Ib^ ^ 
tejsuple,. and gimmes weire in . cons^uepce esta^blished to 
celebrate the presence of the goddess, which received, in 
aft^r times, th^ appellation of . Anagogia, from the Gr^ek 
wQid ^xpreosing return. 

Tl|e most jbe^utifol wonjuea of all nations were procufed» 
aild appiunt^d the priestesses and perpetual guardians of 
the saqred altars, and durii^ the solemmzatiQn.of the fesr 
tiyal, which was atteo^d by the. inhabitants of a&, the ma- 
rounding towns ^nd yillages, the rules of female chastity 
aod decwum were withdrawn, and every degree of sen9ua<- 
lity and licentiousness became so tolerated and encouraged 
that the no|x-indulgence in its wapton^ freedoms wasconsi- 

• Pyrrhus having married the daughter of Agathocles, interested himself 
in the &te of the Syracusan Greeks, and who, being besieged by the Cartha- 
giniansy impV>i^ his aid, upon which he transported an army into Sicily, 
and, with the most incredible rapidity, accomplished the conquest of all 
the towns they held, with the exception of Lilyb^o, where he expe- 
.jienced considerabte losaes and was obliged to raise the 9iege ^d return 
to Africa. 

F 
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dered supererogatory sdMemal ; indeed^ such were tbe 
social abuses into \¥hicli it degenerated that, of all the pagan 
rites of antiquity we are acquainted with, none exhibited 
so much sensuality as those of Eryx ; the most degraded 
debauchees resorted co their celebration, whose example 
rapidly extended its baneful influence among a set of beings 
untaught orunrestrained by the genial laws of Christianity. 
It is said to have been carried to its greatest excess in the 
iime of the Romans, who subjected (according to Diodorus) 
fourteen towns to a heavy tribute for the support of the 
annual expenses and ornaments of the temple"*^. Consuls, 
prsBtors, magistrates, and commanders, bowed, in reverence, 
to the fane of Eryx : even the insatiate Verres, who pro^ 
faned every other temple by robbery and contempt, to the 
accommodating and voluptuous shrine of this offered up 
bis unholy vows, and enriched its altar with a beautifelly 
executed cupidin silver. 

The Romans first gained possession of the mountain iii 

the year 248 b. c, under the Consul Junius, who, having 

Jost his 4eet by shipwreck, repaired thither, vrith the army, 

to retrieve his character by some signal enterprbe in his 

•country's service : he soon reached the city and temple, 

which, through treason and surprise, he made himself mas^ 

ter of, and secured by building a fort at the lower entrance 

of the pass, as well as posting strong bodies of men near the 

l^mple^ however, Amilcar Barcas, notwithstanding these 

precautions, two years after, found a way, lying towards 

. the sea, by which he conveyed his men unnoticed into the 

city of Eryx, where he fortified himself, and bid defianoe, 

both from above and below, to the attacks of the enemy, 

* The beautiftil statue of Venus which adorned the celebrated temple 
in Rome was brought from hence by Mareellns, in obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Cumaean sybil. 
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-who iQ vadn ^ed t6 dislodge this inwicdble lelidet^ il^lii 
his post : for two years the mountain was a scene of the 
fiercest warfare, of vigc»rbu3 attacks and mutual stratagenul, 
during which both parties successively experienced idl'the 
afflicting concomitants of a disastrous siege* How long the 
city of Eryx existed after these wars seems unknown : Star^bp 
says, in his time it was swept from the face of the etqrtkt 
and die temple entirely abandoned. On the summit, and 
over the foundation of its ruins, now stsmds the modena 
town of Eryx, or Monte Giuliano, btit not a vestige re* 
mains to mark the site of the once celebrated fane, although 
cieerones and natives have baptized a few Norman reli^ 
with the title. 

The town is a rude-looking dilapidated fortress, founded 
{as I have every reason to conjecture) about the decline of 
the Roman empire, when the disturbed state of the country 
forced people to seek their abode in the most secluded and 
inaccessible places ; it is surrounded by an antiquated wall 
with turrets, and flanked, to the west, by a castle and 
tower, evidently of Norman production, but all in a lament- 
able state of decay, all ready to fall in prostrate acknow- 
ledgement of the superior power of time. Eight 
thousand souls tenant its dreary habitations, unknown for 
any moral virtues, undistinguished by any manual skill ; 
and their only solitary boast seems to be that the town is 
the birth-place of the celebrated Alberto, a carmelite, who, 
in the last century, practised on this deluded people a 
variety of monkish tricks, under the denomination of mira- 
cles, wrought through the medium of divine aid. 

The mountain air is refreshing, invigorating; and salubri- 
ous, the truth of which is strongly attested by the innumera 
ble instances of longevity amongst the inhabitants ; and our 
credulity of the fact was oot a httle operated upon by the 

f2 
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Afl&ghihl experiexKse we enjoyed of but a few liQun y- we 
brieakftiisted on the top^of a dilapidated wall, near the bor- 
der of a prccipitoCis del^cent, commanding a splendid view 
of^land and sea ; and I cannot sufficiently de8a*ibe die^x- 
hUai^ting effects I felt when inhaling the. delicious breezes 
'as tliey lightly skimmed over the mountain's top, ortijie 
foefllible delight such a panoramic display at once inspired 
ine with: ten thousand interesting ideas crowded across 
my-mind as I sat in silent admiration oni the elevated jpin* 
nacle of the rock ; the sunny waters of the Mediterranean 
4ay shining to the west, studded with its. rocks and isles.; to 
the east b. spangled plain, teeming with: earth's riches, 
spread before us like another Eden's garden, both ennobled 
by their ancient fame — ^fields and sea consecrated alike- by 
the' glorious ;,contests of the brave. Wheresoever we dir 
reeted our observation the beauties. and sublimities of na- 
tuk'e awakened the tender feelings of love and reverence for 
a Ood, or the genius of history and poetry raised, the soul 
to- enthusiasm by the sentiments they inspired ; so that the 
ey^ may repose, in religious admiration, on ttie splendid 
exiiibitions of ^the one, or the mind become elevated by 
thie fascinating and instinctive ^recdlections of the:othen 
' We paused awhile in the rapturous enjoyment of this 
scene,'then bent our course down the western side of the ^ 
mountain, passing by Imioo, near where we quaffed a pure 
dmiight from the waters of what is csSled the! Emperor*s 
fountain'*, and reached the shore at Bonagiaf^ and took ,. 

* So called because the Emperor Cliiirles V., on his return from Africa, 
visited this place and partook of the pure waters froba its ibiiDtaaii. ' 

' t There is good anchorage and shelter 'here, 'coosequentiy muchvfre- 
quemted; by small crajft .engaged in 4he, tunny, fishery which ^is €xt€tesively 
pursued on this coast. The ^jountry, though, fertile m grain, does not 
boast much picturesque beauty, particularly as far' as the river Foggio, 
and solely derives its interest from its ^la^sic feme. ' "» 
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boat ; yet, ere embarking, we dwelt in ecstacy of thought 
on the classic scene that unfolded to our view ; for the 
whole theatre of the fifth -^neid lay before us, and we now 
trod the land where old Anchises died — once honoured 
with his sepulchre. ' It was here, by boisterous billows 
driven, once more Mneas landed with the Trojan host, and, 
having found the grave, instituted-funeral games to cele- 
brate .the! memory, of his father. We traced the geogra- 
phical accuracy of the bard, and, in imagination> beheld 
the glorious contest for the victor's wreath ; we saw the sea- 
green Scylla swiftly speed around, the oak-bound rock, Eu- 
ryalus in. the footrrace reach the goal, and, with, laurel 
crowned,. Enthdlus and Acestjes, whose strongest arm and 
fleetest arrow wcm the {M:ize : in fancy, too, we viewed the 
the crackling, flames bursting from, the side3 of the Trojan 
fleet ; for it was here the matirons, weary of their wandering 
fate, set fire to the ships of poor JEneas. 

The .traveller, will find much pleasure in contemplating 
thescenes described by Virgil, from the fidelity with which 
they are almost invariably delineated ; every spot may be 
identified and traced, with surprising facility, by some 
never-failing, mark with which he characterises his locali- 
ties. 

We reluctantly resigned the contemplation of siich cap- 
tivating scenes, and, on arriving at Trapani, we found the 
steeds and guide awaiting our departure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

From Trapani to Marsala it is eighteen miles^ a pretty 
good mule road, along rather a dreary coast, which is de-^ 
fended, towards the beach, by towers at short distances. Od 
quieting the town we passed through the famous salt works, 
where immense quantities of that article are made^ by eva- 
poration, from sea water, which is let into a succession of 
large basins for the purpose ; after the process it is scraped 
together into pyramidal heaps, which lie strewed about the 
ground for sale, and have the appearance, at a distance, of 
a Liliputian encampment ; it is a lucrative article of expor* 
tation at Trapani, and the trade seems actively pursuied 
there. We skirted the territory of Paceco to our left (or 
rather Paccio, as it is usually called) a small town of two 
thousand inhabitants ; and a little beyond crossed the 
8U*eamlet of Agabuzzo, so called from the town of that 
name near whence it takes its rise. Small as these rivulets 
appear, during the dry season, they nevertheless interpose 
fbrmidable obstaicles to the traveller's progress after a fall 
of rain. Almost all the rivers of Sicily are little better thaii 
mountain torrents (fiumar^), whose rocky beds ^re generally 
dry in summer, and afford passages to different parts of 
the country, which are much frequented, as short cuts, by 
the muleteers of the island : some of the larger ones, whose 
channels are wider, and whose bold rocky sides are clothed 
with shrubs and the grateful tenants of the forest, exhibit, 
oftentimes, some of the most splendid specimens of pic- 
turesque scenery I ever witnessed in Sicily ; and, when ani- 



mated by the grotesque groupes of a muleteer's oonivoy*, 
piiesent a picture that would challenge the powers of; the 
most skilful artist : but iu winter, when the country is de- 
luged by the heavy falls of rain peculiar to that season, the 
riyers became impassable and travdUng dangerous, there 
b^jng no bridges, and frequently neither shelter or place of 
repose at hand. The rains generally continue from No- 
vember to the end of February, after which latter month, 
I think, it must be advisable to commence the tour of the 
island in preference to any other period of the year, for 
many reasons, and principally because, at that time, nature 
begins to bud forth all her beauties, the country is ck>thed 
with the most exquisite variety of verdant hues, the most 
beautiful flowrets ado^m the land, and vegetation is occa* 
dionally refreshed by mild showers, which render it pro^ 
bably the more desirable season fi^r the traveller than the 
fall of the ycsr, previous to the setting in of the rains, when 
the mid^lay heats are powerful, and the country parched 
up; many, however, prefer the months iC^ September and 
October, on account of the autumnal tints which indubita- 
bly offer powerful attractions to the amateur of landscape 
beauty. 

About half way between Trapani and Marsala the road 
crosses the river Brigi, with Cape Theodore aufi tower to 
the right : from hence the countty begins to assume a 
more interesting character, and encreases in beauty as you 
approach the city, for although but thinly interspersed with 
himnaH faalHJtationB, it is enriched by the fruitful produce 
dons of horticultural labour ; the land rises gradually to- 
wards the interior, whose gentle undulations are adorned 
with plantations of the olive and the vine. It is called 

* In Sicily merchandise is carried inland on the backs of mules, and 
they generally go in convoys of from ten to twenty in a drove, sometimes- 
mating from a feeling of fellowship, sometimes for mutual security. 
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t&e Terra Spagniiola'*^, fironi a town of that iianfe whtsfa 
we passed to the left : beyond' it also ^e skirted the litde 
tolmlof Mercauta^ and arrived ratSier late at Marsala. 

From Cape Theodoio to Cape Boeo the coast trenches 
inland,' forming- a sort of bay> which endoses five rocky 
islands called, the Stagnonef, namely ,' Btirrohe, FaviHa, 
Cerdinisi, San Pantaleo, and Scuoletto, whidi latter is, as 
it expresses, a mere rock ; the rest are all inhabited and 
produce a considerable quantity of salt^ particidarly'at 
-Burrone, which is the most esteemed. 

San Pantaleo is an object of peculiar interest, and' is 
endeared to the traveller from its being the ancient and 
celebrated Motya. It is nearly a mile and threeK)tiartiers 
in circumferetiGe, and was originally inhabited -by some 
Greek settlers from Cnidos, but, from its very elegible 
situation, it was soon forced from them by the PfaGenicians, 
who. selected it as one the three holds they established for 
their commercial protection when the Greeks began to 
interfere with their pursuits in Sicily ; they fortified and 
enriched it with the fruits of industry and tr£^c, and when 
Carthage became the independent capital of these colonies, 
its fortress was strengthened and became the principal place 
d':armes of the Carthaginians ; for, sublimer views than the 
simple acquisition of commercial riches had already begun 
to animate their ambitious citizens, and they looked fbar* 
ward, with secret feelings of delight, to the conquest of the 

* In 1517 an anny of Spaniards were encamped around here, ha^ng 
been sent to suppress a serious tumult that had arisen at tke /death of 
Ferdinand of Spain ; their stay was long, and from Uie scarcity an4 der 
vastation they created around the country, ever afterwards retained the 
name of Terra Spagnuola. 

f Strictly speaking the appellation of Stagnone belongs only to {hat 
space included between Capes Bueo and Theodoro^ originally applied 
on account of the tranquillity of its waters and the resemblance to a lake 
which the word expresses; but time and corruption have indiscriminately 
applied the term to the islands as v/e\l as the waters that surround them. 
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flraitfbl shores of Sicily through the aid of this little post, 
which, by its situation and contiguity to their coast, ad* 
initted of easy communication, and furnished a placfe of 
security ft>r the transport of their troops, from whence they ' 
icould at any suitable opportunity make a formidable attack 
on the Greek towns'". Indeed, such was the annoyance it 
ultimately proved to the Greeks, that the elder Dionysius 
resolved to destroy it, and in consequencie opened his cele- 
brated campaign against Carthage, 397 b. c, by the siege 
of Motya; until this time it W£te connected with the main 
by a narrow neck of land, which the Carthaginians cut 
away for the better defence of the place* Dionysius, how- 
ever^ sooti restored it again for the purpose of approaching 
-his formidable war engines, particularly the newly invented 
six storied towers f and destructive catapult : the siege was 
conducted with the most desperate fury, and as vigorously 
resisted by the besieged, who, notwithstanding, were re* 
duced to the humiliating necessity of yielding to the pve^ 
vailing arms of the Grecian tyrant, who sacceeded, by dint 
of his tremendous engines, in battering gaping breeches 
in the wall, through whence, like the irresistible tide of an 
impetuous torrent, he poured his blood-thirsty troops ; but 
still they met appalling o)^sition fit>m their desperate 
adversaries, who yielded not an inch of. ground but at the 
fdce of blood; they combated with maniac fuiy, were 
driven from street to street, from house- to house, witil 
overwhelmed by the Grecian host, who, for their obstinacy, 
put ev^y soul to the sword, excepting those who fled, >for 
young men, women, atid children, all were ^ inhumanly 

* Thucydides and Cluverius, the latter bf whom, as usual, proyes it 
by a thousailid quotations. 

f These towers were of wood six stories high, and, being mounted on 
wheels, were capable of being brought close to the walls of a besieged 
town so as to place the archers of the assailants on a level with thote of 
the'asisailed. 
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slaughtered, und &e town was given up to pUlage^ It 
again fell into the hands of the Carthaginians the following 
year, who made it a complete island, but was subse(|uentlj 
rui&ed by the Greeks in those exterminating contests that 
preceded the Punic wars. The Romans fortified it again 
during their long siege of Drepaoum and Lilybaeum, and 
for protection to the saCred altars of the temples ; old and 
some of the Sicilian writers affirm, that the town was 
standing as late as the early ages of the christians ; but 
all. now lies levelled with the earth, perhaps by the desor 
lating sword of the infidels, who took possession of ic fc^ 
the purpose of establishing a fishery there, and gaye it the 
appellation of Zezabug. A few fragments of walls still 
remain to identify the sepidchre of so much ancient greatr 
ness ; they are not however of Phoenician but evidently of 
Boman work, which is strongly attested by the regularity of 
ibrm in the stones, so contrary to the architectural style of 
the former. Many relics, nevertheless, of undeoiable Punic 
productions have been discovered at various periods to set at 
reat Fazello^s doubts concerning the identity of Motya's sifce* 
From a theatre of destructive warfare, it is now become 
the tranquil scene of industrious husbandry, the sword i^ 
tamed into the ploughshare, and the smiles of a beiautiful 
nature annually remunerate the toils of the few inha? 
bitants who cultivate the fertile soil; icsiruits are abundant 
and boast peculiar superiority of flavour, particularly the 
figs, fiar which it is pre-eminently celebrated ; the vine ako 
is managed there with more than usual care, and yields in 
return an excellent species of wine^ which, however, is 
difficult to obtain, for the. island has jagain become the 
exclusive property of the Jesuits, whose cryptic faordeift 
monopolize all the generous liquor, 
, The land abounds every where with fragments of lamps^ 
paterae^ building materials, and even valuable coins a?e 
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occasionally found by the labourers as they carelessly turn 
up the antiqaated soil. A trifling expense and a little in* 
dustry, in the way of excavation^ I think would bring to 
light antiquities that might prove the invaluable records 
of historical fact^ and at once supply sufficient evidence to 
^ake even the antiquarian's sceptidsm concerning its 
Punic fame. 

Our late arrival within the gates of Marsala, and the 
absence of Mr. Woodhouse, to whom we had several in- 
troductory letters, prevented us accomplishing better ac- 
commodations than our worthy guide's accustomed place 
of resort could afford ; however, experience had already 
taught both of us an eeasy reconciliation with the fare of 
chance, and, as hospitality too frequently interferes with 
the pursuits of the tourist, we felt more independent in the 
command of our own store basket, although sheltered by sL 
humbler teiiement and seated on a. couple of crazy stools 
over a starving braciere*. 

The morning had scarcely dawned through the innu* 
merable gaping <jrevices of doors and window-shutters, be- 
fore we were equipped (or a sortie, and, ere breakfast was 
prepared, we had traversed almost every street, and gained 
a general outline of the interior character of the town. 

Marsala enjoys the advantages of a salubrious situation. 
It stands near the sea on a low promontory, the extremity 
of which is called Cape Boeo (the celebrated Lilyboeum f 
of the antients). It contains nearly twenty-three thousand 
inhabitants, and is surrounded by a quadrangular wall, for- 

* The braciese is a large pan, i& tbe fenn of an evmr, coDtaimii|g burning 
chaiooal, which liie Sicilians place in the centre of a room to substitute 
the superior luxury of a fire-place; it has a. most cheerless appearance, 
and yields Ihde heat unless constantly kept alive by the use of fans made* 
for ike purpose. 

t So cidled by 4be aactexAs,^ because it is ^yppoeite to Ihe Ly^va coast. 
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tified with, bastions^ and an old castle^ all of which are at 
present in a very inefficient slate for defence against eter- 
nal attack, though possessing every capacity, for being ren- 
dered a formidable place of security. • One good street, called 
the Cassaro, intersects the town, and the hoases are, gene- 
rally speaking, compacdy built ; yet, from their rough, 
unfinished style, and the want oPcleanly habits, exhibit, to 
an English eye but a miserable specimen of what he consi- 
ders the comforts of a dwelling-house. 
.- Convents and churches, as usual, swell up the Ust of 
public edifices, though none offer food for the curious, ex- 
cepting, probably, the sixteen Corinthian columns of Sici- 
lian marble in the cathedral, which are eagerly pointed out 
to the British traveller as having been originally intended 
for the church of St. Thomas of Canterbury. An officiating 
priest advanced as we viewed their polished shafts, and sig- 
J3ified his friendly disposition towards us by an offering from 
his snuff-box. He was a man advanced in years ; a digni- 
fied deportment accompanied his flattering urbanity of 
manner, and he gained at once our confidence and respect, 
which we had no reason to repent. The animated fire of 
a dark eye betokened deep penetration and intellectual 
activity, and the possession of a refined, well-informed mind 
was soon made known to us by his brilliant and enlightened 
conversation, during which, besides a history of the marbled 
columns we stood before, he furnished a variety of very 
valuable local information, giving us much cause of regret 
when the fleeting hours rendered it necessary to withdraw 
from the pleasure of his beguiling company. 
- The port, though so.valued of. old, though the haven and 
rendezvous of the numerous warring fleets of ancient days, 
is now incapable of giving shelter to any other^yessels than 
small craft. It is shallow, has but a narrow passage to its 
)i^y, .and is smrrpunded by rocks, .which extend almost a 
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mile in' every direofion from the shore ; haaceliie justness 
of the poet's memorable and expressive words*, " Saxis 
Lilybeia coecis." From its natural defects, it never could 
have boasted the advantagesof what (according to modem 
estimation) we term a good haven ; nevertheless, I amdnr 
dined to think it has been considerably better than it now 
is. Surely the enormous.quantity of massive stones siuik 
by the Romans must have tended to injure the c^>acities 
of' the port ; in^siddition to which, Don .fohnt of Austria 
completed the ruinous work by the adoption of similar mea- 
sures for the purpose of preventing ingress to the Barbary 
pirates, who were at that period frequently attracted thither 
by the conveniency of its haven, 

A considerable trade is carried on here in wine and 
barilla, the former principally conducted by an .EQglish 
gentleman of the name of Woodhouse, who is not less 
remarkable for his kindness and attentions than for the ex- 
tremely Uberal hospitality he shows to any of his country- 
men travelling in that part of the world. He has built a 
good stone wharf, and erected near it an extensive range 
of stores, from whence he exports the weil-known Marsala 
wine to almost all parts of the world. Vessels of burden 
touching' here are obliged to be at the anchorage about two 
miles outside. 

Marsala boasts. a place of peculiar interest in the annals 
of/historic fame; it is the ancient Lily boeum (xi>u0at»),. and 
received its appellation from the promontory on which it 
stands. It owes its origin to Hannibal, the son. of Giscon, 
who.in the year 410, b. x., landed with that immense army, 

♦ ^neid. 

f In the year 1570. Charles V. also before him did a great deal to 
destroy the port, so that it cannot be wondered at that its advantages as a 
hayen have in some measure diminished in modem times. 
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and took up his post on its present jsite previous totbe 
destruction of Selinus. Not a human habitation was than 
to be seen, and' from a mere encampment^ or fortified 
position, it rose in a few years to a considerable town (but 
the instance is not solitary, for many of the most celebrated 
cities of modern times have risen from the establishment of 
military posts), and from its favourable situatioo, good porl, 
and proximity to Africa, the Carthaginians were induced 
to colonize and increase it ; so that, in course of time, k 
became one of the most formidable fortresses of the day, 
and was constituted the capital of all their Sicilian pror 
vinces. Polybius says it was surrounded by massive waUs 
and a deep ditch cut out of the solid rock, and filled with 
water from the sea ; it bid defiance alike to the catapult 
and the battering-ram, and its strength proved impregnable 
to all the efforts of both Greeks and Romans, who in vaia 
surrounded it with fleets and armies, 

Carthage, conscious of its important value, was ever 
jealous of its possession, consequently always confided the 
command to their bravest officers, and such was the valour 
and intrepidity with which they invariably defended it, that 
it never opened its gates to an enemy until ceded by the 
treaty which closed the first Punic war, and obliged the 
Carthaginians entirely to evacuate Sicily ; its port has witf 
nessed the annihilation of fleets, and the earth aronnd its 
walls has been the slaughter-'house and grave of the bravest 
armies. 

In the year 273, b. c, it successfully opposed a most 
furious attack from Pyrrhus, and obliged him to raise the 
siege, although he had, by the irresistible force of bis arms, 
accomplished the expulsion of the Carthaginians ftom every 
other hold but that in the island ; and it was on this occa- 
sion that Pyrrhus, when embarking, said, ^^ I am leaving 
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a fine field of bstde for the Romans and Cartliagiiiians/' 
The strength of its walls and the bravery of its inhabitants 
long presented it from the fury of their Rcmian invaders^ 
-who closely invested and besieged it during the last nine 
years of the first Panic war, a siege ever memorable in the 
records of ancient deeds. It wps at this period the Romans 
•blocked up the port * by sinking vessels lad^i ivith enor- 
mous stones, when the Rhodian so skilfiilly< evaded the 
vigflance of the Roman fleet, and when the brave, the 
enterprising Imilcon so ably defended the walls, and made 
such destructive sallies on the Roman camp. The conflicts 
on these occasions were dreadfuUy sanguinary to both paiw 
ties, all the forces being more than once engaged at the 
same time. Impelled by their own personal valour and 
the intrepidity of their leiklers, each fought with desp^ate 
ohrtinaoy, the lilybaeans for the demolition, the Romans 
for the defence of the tremendous works and engines they 
had: established round the walls for the siege of the town, 
«nd which. Imilcon ukima^y succeeded (at the suggestion 
.of some Greek merc^iaries) in totally consuming by fiie ; 
a strong breeze, that blew immediately on the enemy's 
works, favoured the deagn, and in a few hours enveloped 
towers, catapults, and battering-rams in the ruinous eles 
ment ; such was the fury of the flames that the massive 
brazen heads of the latter were entirely mdted. Thus, by 
one wise and mast^ly stroke, were the besieged reheved 
from the appalling fate with which they were menaced by 
the already too successful effects of Roman enginery. 

* Polybius tells us the stones thus sunk created an evident, rising l&e 
a ragged shoal, upon which the celebrated Carthaginian galley grounded 
and fell into the hands of the enemy, who, by aid of its swifbieas, ulti- 
mately succeeded in capturing the Rhodian and putting a stop to the in- 
telligence he enabled the besieged to keep up witii Carriage. 
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Notwithstanding^ however, the inesiBtible hmveiy and 
skill of so well conducted a defence, fortune dopnu^d Lily- 
b»am to fall prostrate before the idsing power of .Rome; 
and by the treaty of Lutatius, the Carthaginians were <xhr 
liged to abandon! the > fortress they had so long and so de;:^ 
servedly retained, the ; theatre on which they had displayed 
bU their glorious achievements, and such splendid instances 
of > military prowess. 

Under the Romans the town seems to have increased 
in size, splendour, and liixory;- magnificent aqueductsf 
supplied the inhabitants with water from the pure springs 
of the distant mountains, temples rose on every side for 
the varioi^ mystic rites of their pagan worship, and^ the 
ornamental as well as : useful. arts flourished under iheir 
guidance and patronage; the truth of which is attested by 
the innumerable reUcs that have at various periods been 
discovered, such as architectural ornaments, ums> coins, 
vases t, sarcophagi, &c. &c. It' became the point. fiom 
whence Rome hurled all the thwiderbolts of war, and di« 
rected her vengeance against the faithless arms of Cardiage. j^ 

* There were three aqaeducts which brought vntet from t^e thfoe 
fountains, about five miles eastward from the city, called since, by the Sa- 
racens, Rajala, Sadadi, and Sultani, which names they still retain. Ves- 
tiges of one of these aqueducts may be traced in different parts of the 
country between the town and the hills. • 

f A magnificent alabaster vase, in a high state of preservation, inay. be 
seen at the hojose qf Countess Grignone. 

t In the second Punic war, when Hannibal was pursuing his successes in 
Spain, and the Carthaginians supposed the entire attention of the Romans was 
directed to his movements, they sent a fleet of thirty-five galleys to attempt, 
by force or stratagem, the recovery of their faTOurite and lamented fortress of 
lilyboeum: but ^milius, who was at that time prsetor w Sicily^ receiy^d 
information of their purpose, consequently put the city in a fit state of 
defence, and doubled his vigilance on that part of the ^oast, so that, im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Carthaginians, a Roman, fleet ^ed oa%<fi . 
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It was from faeoce Sdpio Afiicanus*, when pio-consnl of 
Sicily, sailed with an enormous fleet and army^ to carry tbe 
wax into Africa and humble the Carthaginian power, the 
embarkation of which was cunducted with peculiar pomp 
and solemnity ; a subject that has been interestingly and 
fmimatedly recorded by several of the Roman historians, — 
£c^io JEmilianusf also sailed from this port with the cele- 
brated armament that finally levelled Carthage with the 
fearth, and terminated the wars of her treacherous leaders 
against Rome. 

. Thie great, the noble minded Cicero, faithfully and 
honourably fulfilled the duties of his praetorship here ; his 
justice and moderation long reigned in the hearts of aU 
^^ilians, and during many ages they contrived to cele« 
brate,. with marked expressions of gratitude, the memory 
of this great man, whose eloquence had delivered them 
from the oppression and rapacity of the cruel, the avari* 
cious Verres.. 

.. Ffbm the decline of the Roman power, little is known 
of the' hktory of Lilybieum until the arrival of the Sara- 
cens, who, attracted thither by the port and convenience 
of situatioB, raised upon the ruins of Lilybaeumj: ik/s pre- 
sent town which they called Marsa Allii (port of ^ God), 
since corrupted into Marsala, the name it now beais. 
Under the followers of the crescen( it grew wealthy^ apd 
populous, and continued, to. flourish until the coqquest of 
Sicily by the Norman count 

port to meet them, gave them battle^ and, after a long^ smd . sangumary 
conflict, completely routed the enemy, took seven of their galleys, and 
one thousand seven hundred of their soldiers, besides mariners. 

» 203 B. c. ' t ^48 B. €. 

{ When or by whom the ancient city was laid in ruin history seems^ 
pftrfectly silent. 
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Cbiiiles V. mddemfs^y enlarged, and hnproTed the for*' 
fifications; in wlrich operatik^ was discovered a beautiful 
and extensive tessalated pavement^ between tbe promon- 
tory and tbe walls^ supposed to have been a square belongs 
ing to the ancient city. 

Legendary fame celebrates Marsala as the> place of re- 
sidence and sepulchre 'df the Sybil who burnt the two 
books of prophetic tecords, and establishes her place of 
resort at the well oh %he pronKXitory, whither we walked 
after breakfast, and devoted an hour to the exaHiination of 
this refuted retreat -of tbe Oumaean prophetess : nothing, 
however, exiists-to fkvour the truth of such a tale, though it 
st91 enjoys the^pecdliar adrantage of having a most abun- 
dant spring of water rising from its centre. The fountain, 
so remm'kable for iies position and antiquity, has claimed 
fhe attention of Many ancl@at historiana* : Diodorus ^ays, 
'< Hannibal labde4 with his mighty army at the well of 
Lilybaeum ;*' and the Carthaginians applied theBame appel^ 
lation to their oakip, pre^ous to the building of the town« 
Antiquity has attached mslny fabulous stones to its waters, 
WUch wel^ehddsadred, aUdstipposed bytheanctentstoendow 
those who dratik of t^e^ With the powetB of diirinaliot^; in ad^ 
diiibn to which, the fair ^x of Aeptemnt day drink'of them 
as a'prdbf of their conjugal fidelity: upon what grounds, or 
whether the spring was trmdd^dly ftequent^ed, I could not 
learn; kt the satne'tiitie I'UmihcUli^^to believe /that the 
reputed desire of knowledge, wMbh (jhatacterises the daugfa** 
jters of Eve, induces them to quaff it rather as a prophetic 
nectar thah a te^t of virtue. The pla^e is ' ornamented 
with poor frescos and mosaic^s, and the catholic fraternities 
have built over it a small church, dedicated to St. John 

* Diodorus, Maerobius, and others. 
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tbe Baptist, in ihe idea timt the lo^Kailmg wa^ea^tiom 
might pioye itvailabie lo -ibm cause, aod lattriucst to its 
^kais Jdie iifiquentera jDf ^Ik apriog. 

OttiMif irekora we passfod the Chiesa^d >CariKUX)e, whose 
detached campanile, <Qr beilfry, being unakillfidlj.built cmt 
of the pevpeDdicutar, i^ecisibly adfacates in high iwipds, and 
is vulgarly said by iheinhahitaQts to be ereotediOU a g^obe. 
We prooieeded. by ihe easteco^te to checcooLventof San 
Francescoe Pado : it i^atfine boilding, beautifiiQy situated 
on an eminence jOOfinwHid jpg a lovely pro(q)ect of the sea, 
Ae towx),iaBd ooai^. It ^as-lhe aonyentual hour .of repast 
when we approached, and being unintenlionalLyiu^hfired 
into die presence of the Jeasting fidars, we wese^nabled 
to observe them engaged, an a m<»e solid refecstion (than 
would seem coiisistait miih ihe rules <^ adf-*deidai peculier 
to their.^der, •pastMRilm'fy on a faatday : itbeir sl^aslL foions 
appeared awftdly distended by the effeots .of sated appe^ 
feites, and their bright loimd faces flushed with. the ,liben^ 
use of generous potations, announced a jprepondemting 
feeling in- favour of woildiy enjoyment. W/itb a salutation 
of cocBTtesy ;we hberated them irom .the restraint wii^oh our 
presence migfat have cansed, and waUcedithrQu^ tb^ wVi" 
vent. I reclined awJ^ild in the casement f^ , a iktticqd 
window to .new the scene that apr^ed Wqi^ i9iei wM<^lb 
akhonghibeautiffll apd fplf^asiog ip its^^ ^w^^pedip^me 
still higher feelings of delight, by retracing the §?^esp 
variety of lolgect^ and dr^ttPistaiices iti;alls:^imia(}, .^d 
which shed.sojttetnorabl^ a lustre qy^er jts.^cient.cj^ysi. 

Theiinagi0ati<MaJo:i^^ to.dw^ 59a4he.jrQS9»n$iQ.iSj>^U 
antiquity soften iW^a^i^iPOiid.tbedb^^^ und I j^olged in 
the entibu^asmxpf my^rexearie^until I bocMie lectin fi ohaia 
of thought, iyrh^ spy friend qaUed . me iftw^. It ^is the 
^uKociiftion, of . the past :w]£b the {nfesent, Jjmi oreirfes.the 

g2 
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greatest cbarm of classic scenes, and the susceptibility of 
such enjoyment diffuses a species of glow over the days of 
our travels, that neither time or circumstance can obliterate, 
and must be reverted to in the days of age and retirement 
with the most lively feelings of interest. 

A long range of catacombs furnishes the usual exhibi* 
tion of smoke*dried skeletons of deceased iriarsy under the 
convent, which is kept, however, as cleanly and wholesome 
as a place of that kind will admit, and affords rather a 
good specimen of that very singular custom, observed by 
the monastic fraternities in Sicily, of preserving the de- 
ceased partners of their solitude. 

At a short distance beyond the convent there is an im- 
mense extent of ancient quarries, from whence the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans took their stone for the building and 
fortifying of Lilybaeum ; their appearance is somewhat 
picturesque, being excavated in a variety of forms, with 
grotesque caverns of different dimensions ; and time has 
added beauty to the place by the production of luxuriant 
shrubs and trees, which gracefully fold over the rocky 
masses, or rise in elegant clusters along the area of the 
quarry. The stone is curious, and merits the attention of 
the naturalist ; it is an extremely porous marine concrer 
tion, enclosing, in deep strata, beds of fine scollop shells, 
many extremely perfect, and of a species not at present 
known to exist. 

Being but fourteen miles from Mazara, we determined 
on making it our halting place for the night, consequently 
mounted otv mules at one o'clock, and bid adieu to the 
interesting site of Idlybaeum, with whose amusing records 
eveiy classic reader must be already familiar who has 
perused the annals of Carthage, Greece, and Rome. The 
road leads along a low flat coast, by the side of the sea. 
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and although it is not remarkable for any prominent featives 
of the sublime or beautiful, the presence of a sunny sea» 
sparkling with a thousand little objects, flitting to and iro 
over its silvery wave, animates the lonely prospect of the 
traveller : for I think there is a certain indescribable some* 
thing in the murmurings of a sea shore, and the view over 
its wide sweep of waters, which tend to enliven the most 
dreary solitiuie, and dispose the mind to a train of pleasing 
meditation and reflectidhs that very, considerably redeem 
the absence of objects more gratifying to the eye. 

About two miles from the town we crossed the rives 
Marsala ; from a long drought its bed was cJmost dry, in 
many parts stagnated,, and scarcely afforded sufficient 
flowing water to enable the animals to indulge in the cus- 
tom of paddling through and drinking, which (quite con- 
trary to our cisalpine mode of treatment) is encouraged by 
the muleteers at every stream that happens to cross their 
road, so much so, that the beasts are frequently swelled 
out to such a degree^ that they are rendered incapable of 
accelerating their pace beyond a walk, without making it 
painfiil to the rider ; however, as that is the accustomed 
rate of journeying in Sicily, the travellers compassion i& 
seldom put to the test. 

The banks of the Marsala are remarkable for their arbo- 
rescent luxuriance all the way almost to its source, and 
particularly for a variety of domestic trees, which betoken 
the favourable nature of the soil and climate; considerable 
remains also of a fine marble aqueduct are to be seen a 
few miles up, built by the Romans to supply Lilybsieum. 

Having crossed the stream, we passed the small town of 
Luna, where we fell into the train of an innumerable host 
of mules laden with, barilla and grain for Mazara : the 
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fhi^ fi<tf«ti6««S babblkig of their drivers^ and the rdeltioii of 
ih^v adV^fiires^ aimsed tis ex^essiveljr; £o§ it h tb^ in 
fdt a^i^^M^A gtc^p^ ptededed bydieir ailinab^ thejt^eivdi 
ib good feSi&^^ip ft&m t6^n to town^ bcguiUDgiiie bouas 
of tb^it^ jf>ttfti€y by dafe* sanadoD nf ^adk dthei^ livtas aiid 
A^Me^eBifeiattd. At S»»GialRino, beii^ Wf wajr bom Mkh 
itSk, ^€ piilted company vrixb aai en^ertaitDng eomp^ioBS> 
ktid at the stigge^i^ii o# Ae guide refreshed oar steeds by 
half titt h<!mr's repbse. * 

From SAri 6ittliai)<y m BxBicco the only obfect thAt 
atti^U the ^e fis ai* old castle of Umet (called the Torre 
Sibilina) standing iii pidturesque ruin ok the shore ; what 
ilssdc^ati6n aiithotised its appelbitioit I ecndd neither lesm 
of conjecture; atid biSyond Bara<icO; a couple of miles t6 
the right. Cape Fatd (of Pero* as it is now more usudly 
i^H) ^€ffe&6s its rmdfy ptdiit towi^ds Africa, said to be 
t^ ^eieir^t pbiiit df Sicily to dbat coimtryi We obsenred 
file White i^dDf of a nuiftbet of fishing bote apparently 
dp{^^diitfg the mpe with itnich eagerness, upon which 
I iQtert^ated dur gixide, who significantly pointed to two 
0^ three douds that trere csdmly cstssing the sua's disk | 
fibfii my previous aeqtiaititance with the characteristic i|%- 
trepidity of the Italian mariner, who, at the appearance 
of k Silvery clOud in the sky, beais up for the iK^MT^t i^hore 
skid betrays as much feat as if a convulsion of the elementg 
ti^te&tetled momentary distruction, i gave his dumb com- 
HiunicafioUs a proper interpretation, and> on fiurther eil-^ 
(}Uiry> foliud there was a commodious cove o^ the south 
side of the point, sheltered by a ro6k, mtich frequented by 
fi^faibg bo^ts and small craft in bad weather. From hfetice 

* It is the Cajput Fedei*id df the IkimstftB. 
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tli^ coast is vexy low to tke town of Mazwa^ which w« 
entered after previously, crossing tke river* of that name | 
the sea advances a considerable distance inland at its eniT 
boadmre^ forming a sort of port fop small veaseb called 
by the natives Lo Stagno. 

Mazara is a v^ inferior, uregolarly built, diity town, 
containing between dght and nine thoosand inhabitants ; 
it stands on the sea, and is sunouaded by an old thick wall, 
thirty-five feet in height/ principally of Norman structure^ 
flanlfied by square towers at a dittance of every thirty 
yards, with a castle in the angle. The town boasts of a 
higher antiquity than LilybsBom, before the buSdii^ of 
which it existed as a small {pr^Fess of the Greeks, and was 
taken possession of by the Carthaginians previous to the 
siege of Selinuntum. It was afterwards the emporiom of 
the Romans, who coloniaed it, and under wh(mi it attained 
the greatest importance as a town. The most ancient 
works of art, inscriptions, and coins are of diat people, or 
Arahic, the latter of which have frequendy been disc^ 
vered in the opening of Saracenic tombs ; im it was here 
the Saracens landed in the year 828, under dieir desperate 
leader Alcamac; who, to urge his soldiers to a greater spirit 
of resistance, caused to be burnt, after the diseuibarkation, 
every ship that transported them to the island, and from 
hence commenced the total Mussuimanio suI)jugation of 
Sicily. They colonized and gave the pres^st name to the 
town, which continued to be inhabited by theturbaned 

* This river derives its souvce from two springs, tknes nulei from Sa- 
le9li> c^Xhd &W9i9» 9x4 Rs^picfil^Qy henc^ called by the Saracens ^ia^ 
zaia, which name they also afterwards gave to the town. Salemi lies 
about twenty-two miles north-east of Marsala, so called from the Sara- 
cenic Salem, which expresses the amenity of the place. 

t DiodoTus, lib. 14. 
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sons of Isfamad, until they were driven out by the intrepM 
Count Roger, in the year of our Lord 1073, who fortified 
ft in its present style. 

. Mazara is not6rious for the unconscionable number of 
its ecclesiastical buildings and institutions^ whose bellfries^ 
turrets, and domes, present an appearance fiom the sea .in- 
finitely more attractive than the interior is calculated, to 
inspire ; before night came on we took a skiff, pulled round 
its antique walls, and took a distant view of the city, which, 
partly thrown in shade and in part faintly lighted up by 
the reflected glare of the departing sun, exhibited an object 
by no means unpleasing to the eye, and created a momen- 
tary illusion that made us forget the scene of filth we had 
so recently beheld. 

There is one shapeless piazza in the town, in which are 
the cathedral, bishop's palace, and town hall ; the former a 
rude Norman structure founded by Robert Guiscard, in 
1080, who constituted the bishopric. Over the principal 
-gate an equestrian statue of Count Roger destroying a 
Saracen, commemorates the success of that redoubtable 
warrior's arms against the infidel host ; and in the porch 
there are three funerary urns, or sarcophagi, attributed to 
the Greeks, but they are of inferior workmanship, and evir 
dently Roman, by the Latin inscriptions, which, although 
not now legible, have been preserved by the Siciliarx anna- 
lists, who were enabled to decypher them less than a cen- 
tury ago. They are each ornamented with a bas relief, 
one of which represents an Amazonian contest ; the other 
two though usually termed a Caledonian hunt and the rape 
of Proserpine, I think hitherto remain unsatisfactorily inter- 
preted. Nothing further arrests the stranger's attention, 
excepting an object over the high altar, that seems more 
calculated to disgust and insult the feelings of a purely 
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pious mind than to stimulate that religious awe suited to 
a christian fane of the present enlightened age ; it is a 
huge figure of a man^ covei^ with stucco and bedauto^ 
with painty intended to represent the physical incc»*poration 
of the great creator's being; and, independent of the paga- 
nism of so barbarous an idea, such are its monstrosity and 
ugliness, that I am tempted to believe the bust has been 
taken from the rudder-head of some Dutch galliot in ex- 
change fidr an absolution bestowed upon her crew. 

Additional proofs of Sic^jian ignorance and superstition 
are afforded in the churches of the Madonna of Paradise, 
and Saint Vitus, between which two saints the patronage 
-of Mazara is divided. The former building is situated 
nearly a mile north^^east of the town, and has a good road 
up to it for the easier approach of vehicles : a portrait of 
the Holy Virgin jis kept enshrined in the tabernacle, and 
is said, when exposed to the multitude, to perform the 
miracle of shedding tears for the sins and wickedness of 
mankind. The ceremony of exposition is performed twice 
a year, on the fi^tes of the assumption and visitation, and 
is accompanied with a variety of pompous and pagan*like 
rites, so as to render it the more imposing to the deluded 
wretches who attend : from the description I heard, it re- 
sembles the performance of a similar miracle which I have 
wituessed at Naples, of the liquefying the blood of St. 
Januarius. 

The church of St. Vitus is within the town, and enclo- 
ses, in a small chapel peculiarly dedicated to the saints 
his statue in silver ; it is held in profound reverence by 
4he inhabitants, and, like the ancient Doges of Venice, 
has a state barge exclusively reserved for his use, in which, 
on the f^te of St. Vitus, in August, he is towed in solemn 
procession to the stagno^ accompanied by a pompous re- 
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tinue of the eciAesiastiealy civil, and miUstaf j authoiitiesf 
witli a band of mutdc in ttieir trai« : cm hia return to ^ 
fwt he is landed amidst an uproar of squib^^ creckei9^ 
and the tK>wliiigs of the crowd, borne eo the shouldeia of 
four men, and again dandled through the streets to the 
chnrch, wheie he is deposited in the sak&led sluine uatfl the 
following year. I think the cevemcmy weH entitled to the 
appdlatioa of St. Vitoa's dance, and when coupled with the 
mummery of the abovementioned one, ought in this en* 
h^itened era of Christianity ^to guard us against the in- 
fluence of Roman Catholic priestcraiL Were the enthu-»- 
sias^ votaries of catboHc emancipation to visit theee coun«- 
tries» and take an unprejudiced, unirapasaioned view of the 
dangerous effects resulting to society from the diabdieal 
abuses of that reUgion*, I am satisfied they would readily 
change their soitiments on the subject, and uphoU our 
{NTOtestant establishment as the most Uberal and best calcu«- 
lated to secure the happiness and ipdependence of the 
human mind. 

Mazara gives a name to one of the three great divisions 
of the island called vciles; namely, the Val di Mazara, 
which extends £rom the river Salso all round the west and 
north-west coast to the rivar Rocella ; the Val di Mona, or 
(as it is now corrupted) Val Demona, iuchid^ the eastern 

♦ Many of my readers I have no doubt will obserre, that the practice of 
the religion may be divested of the abuses. No ! — And let me notbeeoib* 
sidered illiberal when I gay, that as loiig S3 the Romaa Cckh<Hic nUgion 
eicists, so long will it remain mure or less identified with those abuses^ in 
proportion as it is toUerated or encouraged by the state; and the followers 
of its worship must (as always has been the case), either from ignorance, be- 
come the servile instruments of its superstitions, or ftom morereasonableuii- 
dentandings^ live ii) ^cqmpaifitive state of ^po^tapy, and nptun^r^quentcoi^ 
tempt of their ministers. I argue not from hypoth^is, but from observation 
amongst millions of God's creatures, whom I have seen living in a state of 
inteHectoal abasement trader the iron sway of fheir priestly confessors. 
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coasts from tbe Roctlla to« Gataiiia ; aad the VsJ di Noto 
ffi>iii: the latter pkoe tc> die river Sab^ This mode of 
drrison w^ fiiftt e^tabUaked by the Smocfsm, aod aftee^ 
waids adofitcd by the ^NIoriaAitSy nkice whkk k haft CfiMi^ 
nded to die ptesentday. 

The Vsi &Mmzara> o£ thd thxee^ is th^ancet pioductiv& 
in pulse «id gntia of afl aore$|s the yidc is laigpely dialti- 
vfttedy and hcingrof a eakare«yu» soil it m Saronaable to the 
gfMTth of the otire : it aJboiiQii» in goats and sheep, aod 
ffiiiii8be& more eottle than any other pavt of the island. 
It is the least wouded; and its monntains are^ generaUy 
spadkbagy precipitsms^ steiile^ and perfiectly base. Cottoo 
is hurgefy cUlt^rated round the town of Matara^ and fymo^i 
wkh gram and barilla^ ask article c^ conaideraUe export 
fvom that place^ where there i» necessarily a cartcatiMse^ oi^ 
government g^canaryy, on the same principlie as our bonded 
warehouses, in which the propriatorsf deposit their grakn fov 
exportition ; they are subterranean excavations^ genei^ly 
(if the local stratification will admit) in the rode, with ma?- 
gafldnes built over them ; they {woduce an itwtediUy enor- 
mous revenue to the king, not by rental^ bat the prc^fita 
OH the quantity gained by remeasurement* to the exn 
porter^ 

Wednesday, 24th November. — ^The bright dawn of the 
aiorbuig induced viA to quit our miserable tenement as 
early as we could obtain egress^ and at the solicitaticms of 
an importanate ciceroni went to visit the old Norman 
castle. It is remarkable for having been the residence of 

* Thegniii is rsseireid aad reliymed ta^ftpiopnelorbyi&fiasiirement, 
ecteeqtienlly, tytit or ihiee days before it is measured inko the cwser's 
p ags wBk j % il is lH^u^fi»mthiesid)lefer«]it»iB eoiiscrvato^ the stmes 
fSlMYtfi dnring yAach peclod h swelb ooasideraiUr by cxposore to Hm 
atmosphere, and necessarily gaim in bulk. 
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R^lbert Goiscard, and once boasted the poHsesiion of the 
4ifave Goant Roger's shield*, bearing the fcUowing memO' 
rable inscription: Dextera Domini fecit virhUem: dexUra 
Dommi exaltavit me, which he adopted after the vision of 
the knight on the white horse, previous to his celebrated 
victoiyover die Saracens atCerami; and which afterwards 
continued in use amongst all his Norman successors. 

The upper rooms witnessed the last moumftd days of 
the cruel though accomplished Joan of Naples ; and in the 
year 1494 became the retreat of Alphonso, who, intimi- 
dated by the arms of Charles of France, basely abdicated 
the Neapolitan throne. Thus we felt no reason to regret 
having accepted the services of our laquak de place, parti- 
cularly as we were ftuther requited by his informaiion of 
an ancient tomb in the convent of San Michde, which we 
visited en passant, and found it by the inscriptions to be a 
Roman one of the family of Albinus. 

We quitted the walls of Mazara at nine o'clock, and 
proceeded towards Castel Vetrano by the way of Campo 
Bello ; at a distance of three miles the road is intersected 
by the small river of Deha or Arena f, by which name it 
is more generally known, but is unconnected, I believe, with 
any circumstance of antiquity that can yield interest op 
immortality to its stream ; from hence it is seven miles 
through a fertile plain to Campo Bello, where we arrived 
at noon, put up the mules in a fundaco, and went to see 
the quarries from whence the stone was taken to build the 

* Whether the shield is still in being, and if so, where it now reposes 
I could gain no information. 

t This river takes its rise from the waters of three fountains beyond 
the town of Salemi, where they unite into one stream called there the Sa*> 
lemi, beyond which it maintains the appellation of Delia (called by the 
Saracens Beligero), and at the lower part the Arena, on account of the 
quantity of white sand near its embouchure. 
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tocient town of Selinon ; they are not far from the town^ 
and are well entitled to the consideration of the traveller^ 
who at one coup d'oeil is furnished with a comprehensive 
view of the manner adopted by the ancients of working 
out the enormous masses they employed in building their 
temples. As the Egyptians did their obdisks^ they at once 
cut into form, and finished whilst in the quarry, the different 
individualities, such as capitals, shaft pieces, and architrave 
lenj^s : specimens of which still remain projecting out of 
the rock, to corroborate the fact, in the same unfinished 
state they were left by the Grecian labourers four and twenty 
hundred years ago; hence they saved both time and labour 
by thus diminishing the mass that was to be transported 
from the quarry to the place of building. The stone is of ^ 
fine compact marine concretion, of a yellowish brown co- 
lour, enclosing, like that of Marsala, large well pres^ved 
scollop shells. 

Campo Bello''^ is a small town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, whose squalid looks betray the insalubrity of 
the place^ perhaps occasioned by the marshes in the vicinity 
towards the sea. At two o'clock we continued our joumeyi 
and spent the remainder of the day at Castel Vetrano : it 
is five miles distant, and is the Castrum Veteranum of the 
Romans, and now a town containing nearly 16,000 inha- 
bitants, healthily situated on a gentle rise in the midst of 
an extensive fertile plain, abounding in vineyards and olive 
trees, whose oil is of the most superior quality ; notwith- 
standing, however, the native richness of the soil, and the 
bounties nature has placed within the proprietors' reach; 

* Campo Bello, called by the Saracens Ramussara. It is singular to 
observe all the way from the Latomia or quarry to the site of Selinus^ the 
country strewed with pieces of columns, &c., as if from some sudden in- 
terruption they had been thrown down and left by the carriers. 
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tfae greater propevtion of the land seems kit uncukivaled 
oaA neglected. It is in i^ barony of Ae Bube «f Monte 
Leone, ^ho has a palace in t^e town, but seldom inhabits 
it excepting at tfae period appointed for the payment of 
rents. 

In order 4o oommand ^ulBeient leiaxire fer the eieanuQar 
tion of 4;be many interesting objects <^or next^ay's excur- 
sion embraced, we uetiFed early, and rose wilh the dawn 
c^ the following coming. The road, though bat a rugged 
path, leads ^through an agreeable woody country, abound- 
ing in game, winch we repeatedly started -as we occa- 
sionallyiJiTerged from the 'beaten taack and passed trough 
the underwood. We soon descried the sea before us, over 
which Aurora, just then emerging from the Jaortzon, spread 
a blaze of safiron hue, anAshortly afterwards shed a stream 
of light along the shore that enabled us to discover *Ae 
venerable piles of Selinuntum rising from their solitary 
waste, appearing at the first view of a stranger's eye like 
the OTOwded habitations of a populous "town. They are 
called by "^the natives Pileri di Gastel Vetrano IrOm whenee 
they are eight -mfles- cfetant. 

The ancient city was'founded* ffi87 tj. c. 4>y a»party irf 
Grecians from 'Megara-Hybla, who> on account of 'the-over* 
grown state of that colony, departed under the direction of 
their leader Pammilius, and settled between 'the 'two rivers 
Belicitmd Madinni ; acchoiee of situation 'that, according^to 
my ideas, reflected little credit on either their judgment^ 
penetration, orforesight, since/ from its entire exposure to 
the sea, 'it offered no advemtages as^a port, and was -even 
at that period reputed for the insalubrity of its air, parti- 
cularly in the peculiar part they afterwards fixed upon for 

"^ Thueidyd«9, 6fli book. 
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tbe Site of Arir city. They drove otit tibe JPbeBBddMMy who 
op to that tioie iinh^ited the sttrroundbg c&ttaisty ; mA 
tlse Maditutn (from the qoantity of wiM pc^ey iirith which 
ks banks aboBEided)^ ^^* osHieA Severn f, a name that 
they also (gave to their &ewlfO^;«qii, which was bttilt on a 
^tmall lievatiOD/ and stirraonded with thick massive walls, 
to avmi the mincms effe^sts of the stagnated sea water that 
lay to the westward, now termed, aidcordi&g to the Sara- 
cenic appeUatioo, Yhalico. 'Hieir massive walls, however, 
availed them not, for some years afterwards a dreadful p^st 
visited die mkabitanis, caused by the effluvia from the 
corrapted water, and continued its dei^^ructive idfluenoe 
until the j: pUlantbropic Agrigentme philosopher Enipedo^ 
des, at hisown ej^i^nse, caused the waters of the two tivers 
to be conducted fay chatmds through the morass, wbic^h 
carried '«£f the -stagnated matter, and staid the ravages ctf* 
ihe pest. Bivine honours were instituted for the great 
philosopher, and .a .magnificent statue was erek^ted to ode- 
fafi^tethe occasion, and bear in memory the gratttadentf 
like ^citizens towards their mcarthj ^lib^rator• 

SeUnus, or rather Selinon, speedity attained asurprii^g 
degree of wealth and greatness:; they adorned their city 
witii buEdii^ of eiiormGim laiagnitttde, raised splendid 
temples to itheir gods, and became the fotmidable rivals of 
ib& Segestans,wildi whom they Were in a state of incessant 
domestic warfieu^ aboat the possession of ^firontier lands, 
whidi, »s iscalmoet invariable on sw^ occasions, engaged 

• PKay ^aiid ^Ploleiay . 

f 'XKASINON, ipai^ey, still sbounds there, and gfows vei^ liaurianily i 
it is the Apium Petroselinum of Linsus, a fine large complicated umbel, 
abd fleh ^ite ^wer, ^diich 9pens in June, and, mingled with other 
shM^ 4^,pluits, addsrgreat heauty to the^banks. 

I Dmysius Losrtius in his lives of the philosophers. 
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ihe neighboariug (lowers in the contest, ^uid tdtimately 
involved the whole of the Grecian republics in Sicily in 
ruinous hostility, not only with each other, but afterwards 
with the foreign powers they called to their aid, who, 
ever ready to pursue their own ambitious views, were ne- 
cessfuily but too glad to gain a footing in a country that 
offered so many temptations to the conquerors. It was go* 
vemed by tyrants, and constantly convulsed by internal 
dissentions or external hostility, sometimes espousing the 
cause of Agrigentum, Syracuse, or Carthage ; at others 
opposing them, as most suited the immediate purposes of 
their interest or ambition. The first destructive siege that 
is recorded of this city is the one by Hannibal, who, to re* 
venge the fate of his father Gisco*, and his grandfather 
Hamilcon, resolved on razing it to the ground. He landed, 
as before observed, at Lilybaeo in 410 b. c.f, with one 
hundred thousand men, and closely invested the walls during 
nine days, at the expiration of which time, notwithstanding 
the desperate resistance of the besieged, he beat down the 
walls by the immense engines he reared against them for 
that purpose, and took the city by assault. 

Historians describe this aih^one of the most sanguinary 
and desperate sieges, on the part of the assailed, that is 
known in antiquity ; old and young, women and childrmi^ 
all took an active part in the glorious cause of defending 
their homes and their gods, and exemplified a degree of 
firmness as well as valour on the occa^on, that loudly det 
mands our strongest expressions of sympathy and admira* 
tion. In spite of the enemy's numbers, twice they were 
driven with dreadful slaughter from the gaping breaches 

* Cisco was banished by the Carthaginians for his fether Hamiteoa's 
losses at Himera, and he resided in Selinon during the tenn of his ezfle.- 

t See Pausanias, lib. 6, and the interesting descriptions of Diodonls. 
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they had made, and even wbett they at length succeeded 
in ent^ng the town, the Selinantiues continued to oppose 
them with equal fury, contending every inch of ground 
itom the. walls to the streets, and from the streets to the 
houses, from the windows and roofs of which the women 
^nd children were emptbyed hurling enormous stones on the 
afiMuiants that caused frightful destruction amongst their 
ranks, and so exasperated Hannibal, that he wreaked his 
vengeance by patting sixteen thousand of the inhabitants 
U) the sword, dragged the remainder into slavery, and after 
the accustomed work of pillage and rapine, set fire to the 
town and destroyed the temples *, 

It was on diis occasion Empedion, the old friend of Han-^ 
nibal, was sent by the Syracusans as ambassador, after the 
siege, to implore the Carthaginian to allay his vengeance, 
and spajre the temples, which at that period boasted greater 
magnificence than any in Sicily. Hannibal received his 
friend with unchanged kindness and courtesy ; but in answer 
said, that ** The gods no longer inhabited the temples of 
such a perfidious people, and the law would not allow those 
places that had been consecrated to them to be converted 
to profane use, therefore he should throw them down.'' 

Shortly after this, Hermocrates, the great captain of the 
Syracusan army, who had been ungratefully banished after 
his memorable defeat of Nicias, came to Selinon, easily 
gained possession, and called in all the inhaUtants that 
had deserted it; then rebuilt the walls, and carried his 
' arms towards Syracuse, where he vainly attempted to ob- 
tain the government. 

* The only clemency shown by Hannibal was to the women, who 
fled with their infants to the temples ; and that arose more from a feeling 
of interest than compassion, for knowing by repute the Selinuntine fanes 
enclosed immense treasures, he strictly enjoined his army to respect them, 
that he might more deliberately plunder and destroy them himself. 

H 
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In ];he firsi; Punic wax, Seluicai attached itsdf to ijbetlumfis 
of Rojtne, and afterwards took an SLp\iye parl< vi^th ih^ ptm^f^ 
£|gan^ Syracuse ^ howeveri haying materially &ai$!sred i^ 
the successive wars between Cartl^g^ and Rome, it.agwl; 
sunk, into ruin, and^beo^unc:. almost deserted; upc^ whidb^ 
tl^. ^n^aDf^ * colonized i\, ^gaia.i^ai}ty and^ aiea0rdlng^ 
to Ulpiav^usy endowed it vf\%}fk the pr|vil€^t:pf fsx^m^tiaa^ 
from iinposts. • Bat it-npiirer. again prose.. to any; degree^ofi 
c^pseqi^ence : .the last slumbering sparks .of freedom <^t 
animated, its inhabit^ntSt. and kindled at the, reeoUeotioat 
of their suooient fam^, bvu^t fo|th during the faclion^ of this 
servile wars : but it was like the last eifc^rts of .aliimatioa 
beforf deaths and the spirit of their d^paxtied ^glory and 
freedom bcipaine.foir ever )>^riad under the ruins and^eyasn 
tation of the middle. ages. .. il- 

, Selinuntum was the first town in Sicily that was dealanod- 
to fall a pi'^y to the fury of thi^;aiwb]jlatipgihoet uoder:th0( 
infidel Alc^n^ac, ^n lapding ^t Maearai ixi .the yiear 6SB* 
of, Cbr^t;t the Moorish comiiiaoder directly priMeeded.'. 
tl^^ce ^urrpunded t^e.walls> and> svfter a fe^: days' siege^. 
^^^^.the cityi whi»h> for. th^ purpose of ijjtinlidaliingi 
the renu^ind^ of the Sic^ians to a^morojeasy aubmisaioni. 
h^ gav^;up to ithe atxocious treftiment of the infuriated 
l^u^uln^ai^s.^iand such was the geneml dealxuetion and'. 
hprrjbje :p^rpetration of their cruelties^, thait they failed not' 
in meeting. his most sangpitie.. wishes,, qxeating a 'panici 
tb^rPi^lghtbe inland th^^t caosed many aides to anticipate thei 
ai;i^yal, of the^Sarace^iic /general, by pending hamtheir key^: 
accompanied with an unqualified submission* . 

* When ^icily became a J^oknan pnWmoe,'^ frhich |»eriod its vaim^- 
was changed by the Romans firom iSelinon to SeKnuntum. 

. f Called by the Romans, Jas ItalicUm. 
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"Severid of AeSteitiafh annafets go »cy fki^felfe to a^$^rt;'tll^l 
Itiitependetit bf '^h^^td of b^baroui^ outi^g^'bdmtt^tfteii 
at'Seliimiitam, AliattfAc caiwfed Tti^nj rif Ae trrik irtij^rtahl 
dtffcete lo'be put over the fireift boilitag '^tildftosi ' *'*' 
'• Th^y garfe to^ flWi- toi^n imd cotintiy afbund iHe kppbP- 
toiiott ^ 6«fel 'd' B!itgotli^^(Wiid (rfflei^), f ^kip^4^''fi6i!ii 

afad to^this^dayit^fs styled by ihfeSfcilfatos Terra deWPul^ 
rftihoughCtirp'taih Smith, '5n fife nieibdirsV cbiitradiiiis tfife 
lSara66nib d^rfvatibn; and ingetriousljr attributes' the It^f^tl 
thrin itO a dotWiption of PoHuce or Polhix;' to wiliiSi' cleity, 
In coiijli(nbtl6n' with his toother Castor, he'afesi^rtfe (lipbii 
what authority I have been uoable to discover) one bf th^ 
tiimpfeS'Was feotiiedrated: *' However,' supposin^^Vhe' feet 
cstabliitied, why ^hbiild that particular iemjile b^ j^elietftfefl 
to distingitish'thel Jjlai^; \^heh a larger or mbrd ttbble dM 
ibore irfcJebrated one iti eVery respect existed, '^iid Sit^hldh', 
upon the authority of Herodotus, Diodorus,' 'ktH Piiili^atiiaSi 
we ktio\*r to hkve befetf d'^edic^ted to the Olympian Jupiter, 
brides Whleh, idikt bssbciatioli can there be 'between tfee 
n^tnfe if Pollux atidthe Sai-acenit Bidel el Bargbtfi, whicli 
lattiir several Sicken anqiJists, sSrice the middle ages, are 
agreed was decidedly applied liy the infidfels?. ' '' 

Selinuritum having been, with the rest of SicSy, upw.arda 
of two hundred years in the hands* of the Samcens, had 
become a populous town, and wisw by them agaitirendet^ 
a strobg hold, which was the last in their possession, and 
making a de)t;errnined jreaii^tance agai^^t the l^brptiHiv.anQft 
ttoder Cdunt 'Roger, w«)s( entirely razed to the groond, ahdf 
^^^ itiMbfttfntariv^ii ftbtn the land. Thiis' ended thef 
calamitous career of the unfortunate Selinus* and a ruined, 
heap of ma^ve parts alone remain to mark the siteofheit 
aoeient 'glory: •' . ■ ..- ^' • '»-•• 

1 approached the place thus rendered sacred to antiquity 

h2 
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opt wi^oot soiyie feeliQgs of reverence, and witli B^ispilions 
^milar to those we sometimes experience in otu cOQtem[^a- 
lipQS over the cemetery of departed worth and faxne. This 
indeed is the tomb of SeUnuntine greatness. It now pre- 
sents nought but a scene of dreary solitude, and silence, for 
the. surrounding country remains deserted and forsaken, 
and is tenanted alone, by the spontaiiepus productions 
of nature, such as the myrde, the oleander, wild parsley, 
and the palmetto, which give an appearance of richness to 
the earth, and in some measure redeem the absent fruits of 
thp cultivator's hand. In the abundance of the latter plant, 
the traveller will recognise with delight the justly-appli^ 
agnomen of Virgil *. 

Malaria spreads its baneful influence over the advent 
plains; and the poisonous waters of the Yhalico still conti- 
nue to emit their destructive vapours in spite of the generous 
Empedocles, whose mighty labours have for many ages been 
hidden in the drifting sand. 

The town was situated on two hills, which are now inter- 
spersed with melancholy piles of dislocated architectural 
frag-ments, whose extraordinary magnitude strikes the ob- 

* Pt^n^tus^ S^limu, £neid 3d. Many visitors to the ruins of Selinus^ 
on not seeing an abundance of that species most commonly known by the 
name of the pain), such as the lofty date, &c., suppos^ either the. worthy 
bard's epitliet inapplicable, or that the characteristic trees have, from time 
or droamstance, entirely disappeared; unacquainted with the endless 
Tfuriety with which that class or species abounds^ and that the plant called 
by the Sicilians giumara, is in fact the one alluded to by Virgil ; which is 
corroborated by one of the coins of Selinon, bearing on one sid6 a head, 
and the reverse a man holding in his left hand a branch of this plant. It 
ia.t^ cha$ncBrops humilis of Linnoeu8,.or dwarf fen palm ; it isia!k>w 
planty growing very much like our £em ; the leaves are digitated with 
from twelve to fifteen sword-shaped divisions, of a glaucous green colour, 
emanating from the edge, and in a state of expansion very much resem- 
bling a &n. It abounds throughout Sicily, but particularly in the M^d di 
Mazara, and around the ruins of Selinuntum. The inhabitants msjk^ 
various uses of it, such as for .thatching, brooms, basket-making, &c. &c . 
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seirer with surprise at the tremendous efforts that must 
necessarily have been employed by the ancients to raise th<i' 
splendid fabrics they composed. . i» 

Thfe eastern hill commands a pleasing prospect of the 
place and sea / it falls with rather an abrupt descent towards 
the beach, displaying^ on a plain along its summit/ th^ 
prostrate vestiges of three temples, which lie in a parallel 
line from north to south, at a distance of forty yards from 
each other, vrith their porticos fronting the east. Thef two 
smaller ones are parallelogramic peripteres, and the largest 
pseudodipteral ; all, however, of simple, niassive, austere 
Doric, but diifering in dimensions, and so much in the 
styleof finishing, that they are evidently the productions 
of different ages. 

The southernmost, or one nearest the sea, is the least dis- 
tinct in its parts, and lies in more confused masses than the 
others. Its area meaisures about one hundred and ninety 
feet long, and seventy-two broad ; the columns are fluted, 
with a diameter of seven and a half feet at their base. 

The centre temple is somewhat less ; it had six colnmns 
in front, and thirteen at the sides, also fluted, but only six 
feet in diameter, though of equal length, which takes some- 
what awav from the characteristic massiveness of the Doric^ 
and gives them the appeabrance of an Ionic l^haft^ The 
capitals arc more finished and ornamental' thatf the other, 
and altogether it must have been a' handsomer building.' 
It measures about one hundred and sixty-nine feet at the 
sides, with a breadth of seventy-nine feet, and lies in more 
regtdar heaps than the above-mentioned one. 

The northernmost temple * is considerably the largest, 

* It id l¥orth]r of observation, that almost all the ancient templet of the 
Greeks, whether in the liiother c6uBtiries or in the coieniesi, were built' 
with, similar .pmpQttions, naisely, having ode more thandouUelihe nnii^ 
ber ,of columns in .the frpnt, to form the sides ; and although instances are^^ 
known to the contrary, it may he considered as a general rule. 



b^ipg of ^oIqs^^I disQeosiona ^^nd graqd^iidr^ . It feithe cde^ 
b^ted on^' pf Jupiter Olympus,, potic^ by ©iodorus and 
Herodotus, so renowned foi^ its Qr^amental riqh^^, &Ud the 
imfuppse treasure it enclosed, p^quiiarly i^iit^^»iimied to' the 
oi^plpptent deity of th^.ps^ga^s, all of wbicb was tnansfenr^cf 
l^j Hawibal t»; Carthage, aft^r fcis destTOCtjw>& 9? the city* 
Amongst other splendid objects of ajrf this ;Xoighty fane pos-^ 
iiq$$€^y wBfi the magnificent statue of BacQh|is>. described 
hy Pausanias, which had, mo^t; inim;itablj^..carY^>I^^^# 
handsj aiid feet, pf tl^e purest ivory. 
^ , "The edifice being pseudodipteral, had ei^t colamns in 
ffont, an4<*^yenteen at the sides, with a double.raltv.iil.the 
por>t^« The length of the ^pper area, formioig the com' 
mon plinth to the columns, is three hundred; and. lorty 
feet, an^ one hundred and sixty broad. The pillajr$ .are 
eleven feet in diameter at the b^se, tapering away tq nine 
fpet ten inches under the capital$i and are.^l.^plain? ^eXn 
cepting tl^ four at the angles of ther portipQj y/hish ajr^ 
fluted and pieted.. Parts of two shafts (one. iipk . tb^ ppij^Q 
and, t)f^e otfier at the side) are the only standing remains 
9( thfs. tremendous heap. .: 1 - .: . ji . 

'jrbe cagpdtals are formed >out o^.pne ^qbd bki^k,. j awjl s^ 
r^o^suicable fpj the un.usoal bulkiness of , th^ pviplos, qtf^ 
qf; yvhich Kes inverted in the, centre of t^i^ heap^jwhosQ 
af?,^cws. i»je^iaiur?i^ thirteen fe.et iiji width, i^d by jt^side a^ a^id 
block twenty-two feet long,; belpnging tp, tj^e arcbiHiraM^ 
Tb^e art of transferring such pQ^deroi^s blpc)^s frpm plao« 
to, place, and raising them to tbe;4i^ights n^qujrtid^/ ppovtcsi 
the ancients tq . have been po$s^$sed of . a, . wpre) hitft]n9ktQ 
and perfect knowledge of ma{th,emAticaI{ piri4Aiples,,,and 
the application of n^echanicaji powers, tl^ari tbe, ^podems 
s€;^)?i,.ipcjin^di to give th^m credit for- .Thei^wheeU. a 
power most in use at the present day, is kriown to have 
been* klso applied amongst them, by the testimony of ia 
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▼€r^'atoctentt>iece olFbas-teKfef Veen in the wall ^f'a house 
nttir the market-place of Capua, which represents labourers 
occupied ill raising blocks of stotie to the summit of a for- 
tress they are' building, by aid of the wheel. 

To thfe west of these ruiris may he traced the ground-plan 
of three other temples, originally separatied from the former 
by the ancient harbour which ran up in a circular form 
between the two. 

After the occupation of measuring, we retired to break- 
fast, which the faithful guide had already taken from our 
basket! and tastefully arranged under the spreading branches 
of a wild fig tree, that has, like many other tenants of the 
vegetable worlds sprung up in picturesque beauty through 
the crevices of these ruined heaps. I coidd not help con- 
templating the sfcene as a moral memento, as well as a 
lively illustration of man's insignificance when opposed to 
his Maker, a^ I viewed nature thus assuming her preroga- 
tive over the weak and evanescent works of human power,, 
atid smiling ais it were in contempt of man's proudest, 
greatest efforts. 

Exetcise and exertion ftirnished excitement to appetite, 
and the enjoyment of a refreshing repast was indescribably 
enhanced by the attractions of so cla<<sical a retreat. The 
interesting fragments, as they lay scattered before us, fur- 
nished an etidless soured of delightful ideas; and whilst 
indulging in the sweets of physical repose, we roved through 
the beguiling path of fancy to the time before these proud 
teipple^ bftwed to the yoke of Carthaginian * power. What 

* The destruction of these temples has furnished matter for great douht 
amongst modem enquirers, as to whether they owe their total annihilation 
to HannibaFs furyi oir to that of more modern barbarians. Ancient histo- 
nans' acre* sdlfeiltJte to th^'eit^h^' of iAjuiy caused by the former, though I. 
have no hesitation in concluding, from their expressions, that he was the 
ffrmdpal author of the devastation, supposing, at the same time, that 
parts were left standing which have since been thrown down by earth- 
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splendour, what magnificence, must they have exbil»ted 
in the gcdden days of Selinon ! They evidently were the 
greatest structures of Sicily, eclipsing in point of magni- 
tude even the boasted fanes of the Agrigentines. 

No satisfactory authority exists that enables us to ascer- 
tain to which of the Heathen deities the two first-described 
were consecrated, although they have been variously bap- 
tized by garrulous guides, and the hypothetical imaginings 
of modem travellers. Against the former I feel it a duty 
to warn those of my readers who may at any fiiture period 
visit this interesting country, recommending them not to 
place the slightest confidence in any information commu- 
nicated by such cicerones, beyond what is purely locals for 
they only lead to error and confusion, which greatly tend 
to destroy the interest of classical research. 

An immense mole, stretching from the mouth of the 
Madiuni into the sea, formed the ancient port of Selinon, 
but not a vestige indicates the place. The scythe of time 
has accomplished the work of destruction commenced by 
Pagan enemies and barbarous hordes. The fragments are 
all buried in the sand, and a modern watch-tower now 
guards the site of the departed mole. 

Not far from thence, on the eastern bank^ was the an- 
cient cemetery, composed of deep tombs separate from 
each other, and walled inside with prodigious blocks of 
stone, that might have bid defiance to all but the desolat- 
ing fury of the invader *. 

quake, as is very evidently the case, from the regularity with which twelve 
of the columns have Mien, and continue to lie with their capitals and 
shaft-pieces in uninterrupted line. 

* The singular and unaccountable propensity which the Carthaginians 
evinced for laying open the depositories of the dead, may be traced in 
their frequent sieges of the Grecian cities of Sicily. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



At ten o'clock we bid adieu to the mournful remains of 
ill-fated Selinon, and shortly after forded the Belici* ; it 
is a considerable stream in the winter, and impassable after 
a fall of rain: it meanders for miles between high sloping 
banks full of romantic wildness and picturesque beauty, 
and whose summits are thickly crowned with wood of both 
the shrubby as well as arborescent productions : the stately 
elm towers over thick spreading bushes of the wQlow and 
the tamarisk, which latter grows in as great luxuriance and 
perfection as I ever saw it in any of the southern climes. 

The Belici is, according to Ptolemy and Pliny, the 
Hypsa of antiquity, though by some authors called the 
Crimisus ; however, it is the stream that proved so fatal 
to Carthaginian blood ; and if, in their excursions along 
the shores of Sicily, the lovers of freedom should cross its 
waters, let them pause awhile on the memorable banks, 
and, whilst in the admiration of nature's loveliness, pay a. 
tribute of recollection to the cause of independence, by 
contemplating the scene where liberty unfurled her ban- 
ners, and valour gloriously triumphed over oppression : for 
it was here the magnanimous Timoleon, after subverting 

* It is tbree miles from the temples, from whence stones were taken 
many years ago for the purpose of building a bridge; but the plan, for 
want of energy, was abandoned, and the traveller is left to scramble over 
the best way he can ; however, higher up the stream we were told a 
bridge existed. 
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the Syracusan yoke of tyranny, bravely opposed with his 
handful of warriors the Carthaginian host of invaders*, and, 
by one of the most brilliant victories that is recorded of 
ancient days, liberated Sicily from their opprestive arms. 
Fortime doubtless favoured the Corinthian leader ; but it 
was superiority of judgment and military skill that taught 
him to profit by the advantages that were placed within 
his reach ; which, combined with the . most extraordinary 
feats of intrepidity and firmness, enabled him to succeecj 
in totally defeating an army eight times as numerous as 
his own, and one of the. most splendid in point of equip- 
ment that Carthage had ever sent into Sicily.. 

In. my enthusiasm, I made a. libation from the stream 
to, the Corinthian victor, and offered up a prayer that 
another Timoleon might soon spring up^ and again restore 
industry and happiness under the smiling influence of 
freedom* 

The river owes it present name to a corruption of the 
one pven it by the Saracens, namely, Belich.. The country 
t;o the east of it is celebrated for the abundance of cattle, 
as y^eU as game, which . we witnessed as we proceeded 
along the road» having met several immense herds grazing 
about the hills; they are generally of a bright red colour,, 
with such tremendous horns that they absolutely appear 
burdensome to the animals that bear them, q^ualities that 

characterize the whole of the Sicilian cattle. 'We soon 

I , . . - 

descended into a swampy plain, and .crossed the river 



* In the year 340 b. c. This army, consisting of sixty thousand Cartha- 
ginipis, landed under Himilcon at Lilybaeo, for the purpose of redeeming 
the ill succe^ of the disgraced Mago, by spreading ruin and devastation 
ttirbughout the Grecian colonies in Sicily. Fbr a description of the 
battle which took place, June 13th of the same year, vide Plutarch's Life 
of Timoleon. 



n 
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li^one, wIk^ embciuclittre fortas a small port called Palu^ 
ivbicib 19. defended by thfe Tfatcfa fioieer seen standing on ^ 
billineitr the sea, \ ; 

The i ruddy Cape, of Sst« . Mamo: bcmtods tbei boiiisoni ' tOi' 
WB^ds .itba'sQiiilh-east^ presenting Father an iiDtereBtin^ 
object, witbitbe tower dnd )faftttary on its auxiimit.' Fvosl 
betice the* rodd Jihads throngh a ccfmltry stvemed wit|i olive 
plantations; and after passing tbe rivjers CaTArettx),C!arabi^ 
and CaValaztiOy we entered the walli^ of Sciacca abqun six 
o'clock* Tbe approaches^ as well as thf^. wbole country 'en^ 
circlioig this town, are. indescribably fertile, and, aided by 
the local amenity of Sciacca^ fixEnishea hy no means a^i 
nnpleasiog object for contemplation to the tcayeUer aa he 
^ slowly adYancing on the back of his jaded miile. Qtis^ 
tersi of loQUQajense orange and len^on tieds, thickly spangled 
with their golden fruits, are seen on ereiiy: side ; gardens 
shaded with the rich blossooiied almpijid and the spreading 
fig adorn the lands around the walls, whilst the lofty cedar 
h?re aad jtheve Jiftg his gloomy be^d oyer groups :of the 
pistachio with which this |:dace abounds, and whose nuts 
I soon learnt formed, with other fruits, a principal article of 
exportatijon;. it is^ the pistacia lentiscus of Linnaeus,, or 
mastic tree : the male and fem^ flowers are' on different 
j)lantS;i consequently do not fructify unless planted con- 
tiguous to each other, or as is thus usually managed here,. 
When the Female flowers are open* the. gandeners put the 
blossom of the male tree (dbtinguished here by thenam^ 
of scornabecco) into pots, and place them on the upper 
branches of the female tree, which never fails prodiicwg 
fiructificatioo* . ( : . . 

Sciacca is the ^it*^ viura of the Greeks, and belonged to 
the territory of the Selinuntines, under whom it was at 
first a, mere hamlj^t, and only visited oq^^oMlly fpr the 
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benefit of its waters, whose celebrity increasifig, gave im* 
portance and magnitude to the place : it is distinguished 
by the birth of Agathocles, one of the greatest tyrants of 
antiquity ; his cmelcies and inhuman atrocities are too well 
known to my readers for me to enlarge' on them. His 
hthtr, Carcinus, was a potter of Reghium in Calabria, but 
fiom persecution setded here, and brought his art to that 
perfection which afterwards obtained so much renown 
throughout Sicily. Camarina, too, flourished in the same 
way, and soon rivalled the manufactory of the Selinuntine 
colony: their vases* were so delicate and beautiful in 
point of form and decoration, that they became an object 
of luxury, and were sought after with the same avidity ais 
is the foreign porcelain of the present day. The town was, 
in the time of the Romans, called Thermae Selinuntia^; and 
in more modern times received Arom the Saracens the ap* 
pellation of Sheichf, of which Sciacca is a Sicilian cor^ 

* These yaises are of peculiar beauty, and I think considerably surpass 
those of the Etruscans both in elegance of shape and the choice of sub« 
ject which adorns their exterior. They have been found in all parts of 
Sicily in the various excavations particularly of tombs, where it was the 
custom of the friends of the deceased to deposit them, containing ofierings 
to the memory of those ties that bound them together in life* Baron 
Udica, of Palazzolo, has minutely examined the different species of vases 
that have hitherto been discovered, and has been enabled to trace thc^ 
progressive improvement from the rudest specimen to the most finished : 
he has classified them into five diviaons : first, rudo figures painted in 
black, on clay ground, with drapery formed by simj^ scratches ; second, 
black painted ground, with the figures left in the clay, and drapeiy lined 
as before ; third, black ground, with figures painted in different colours ; 
fourth, figures relieved fix>m the ground, and in better character; fifth, 
in still higher relief, more finished, and with better composition. The 
subjects of the first are generally Pagan sacrifices; of the latter, scenes 
from the Trojan war, or Grecian fable. 

f Sheich signifies chief, and was appropriated to this place because 
made the station of an Arabic chief during the Moorisli occupation. 
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raptioo. At the expulsion of the infidels. Count Roger 
converted it into a city, and gave it to his daughta* 
Julietta, who founded several christian churches and 
nunneries : Frederick IL ai^rwards surrounded it with a 
more solid wall, which was enlarged and modernized in its 
present form upder Charles V., and it is now become a 
place of twelve thousand inha]l>itantS9 from whence com*, 
fruits, sulphur, and barilla are taken in consideraUe quan* 
tities. It is picturesquely situated at the foot of Mpunt 
Calogero, and built on a bold rock hanging over the sea^ 
from whence, aided by the prominent forms of its public 
edifices, it assumes the most flattering appearance. Its 
mineral springs, which from the earliest ages of the 
ancients have administered their efficacious qualities, are 
still renowned for their almost infallible powers in a variety 
of diseases, and would be invaluable to Europe if th6 
island were in a more civilized state, or the town better 
provided with comforts and accommodation than its pre- 
sent wretched aspect announces. The spring are nume- 
rous ; and although their debouchments, being so contiguous 
to each other, seem to indicate a subterranean jcommimica* 
tion, yet from the very different properties each decidedly 
possesses, they must necessarily pass through totally distinct 
strata, composed of different mineral ingredients. They 
are principally thermal, the highest degree, of heat beiqg 
180^ of Fahrenheit, which is considerably greater than the 
celebrated springs of Bath : they are strongly impregnated 
with the scoria of iron, sulphur, salt, with a small propov^ 
tion of vitriol, and have proved of incredible b^iefit to par- 
tial palsy of the limbs induced by rheumatism, cutaneous 

* From the incommadiousness of the port, and the anchorage being 
nearly a mile out, vessels make no stay here, but just run in and take 
their consignments av they pass down the iKMist. 
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diaovdeis^ w^uaas, md aiFectiMB of the iiridary (tH^^ltlsi 
I could nowhere, lio«^ever, <>btam a utitt analysis, ^ littte 
inore- being bnowa at Sciad^ than the efiects ptodud^il 
by. their Jiise, ' M'^adern buthirtg-hotfses have been fedill*, 
mth dontigiioafl drefifting^ooms ap'ptopriated to e^ch ^ex) 
but they do n>0t ye^icdnfiilitut^ an ^taUidhihetlt c&piaU^ of 
comfietttion with' the 'Bottiaki liherthaiy'Who&e' luxuries of 
the Apodytdiutti, Laconieum, and Unctuariuni, are not 
attainable to the freqttetitert'ttf the Sciaceanese biiths. 
. Our opinion of ^th^ inhabitatits of this t^mi was not mticH 
jM^disposed in their favour by the fitfet specimen we e^e-^ 
rienced of their eonduct, cithef hs social * christians of th^ 
professed eiftertainers of wearied travellers f after riditig 
through a crowd, principally composed of friaJs,' priesti; 
and monks^ we entered, at Ihe direction of' our guide, the 
habitation we wete destined to repose in for the night; it 
was gloomy, filthy, and miserably cold, and the first subject 
of entertainment that presented itself was a grofep 6f 
it9 iiend^ike inhabitants engaged in a ti!nntdtous aflHiy, 

t ' ' * 

which, from the screatns 6f the women, the irascible phy- 
siognomies ai^ upliifted knaves of the men, I observed woi'e 
a more de^petate »diatactjer than the effects of a cofnmbii 
family Iwrawl ; hbwever, by the advicfe of our guiBi^, whb, 1 
djprppose, had learnt his philosophy* from ekperiehce I'athef' 
than theoty, and Well knew that interferehde 6n. thfe 
part of a stranger is too frequently attende'd with morfe 
aggravating" than pacifying results, we retired from th^ 
seeoe of ac^tion to the chamber assigtied for otir 'tise^ 
and' patiently awaited' a cessation of hbscilities for Ulti 
introdtiction to - the proprietor of the albergo, who 
at length came forth, in tjbke {jajcm Qj^jia wopian,,^a^,i like 
pother Alectoi after the execution of some evU desiigo^ 
demanded, in a veryinhdspitable tone, what ^ had j^b^ 
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£»r4i«n6¥; a question tha^^to.the generafilybf myreacten, 
will doubtless appear somewhat Singular, as applied from a 
host to a guest.; but in Sicily soeh is the want of resomoen 
^t the generality of halting places that it is the custom of 
travellers to; carry their own pFovisions, whicfai on arriving 
at an ini<> they gite to J^e warmed up or prepared in the 
w^y mosc suitable to their taste, depending alone <m th^ 
store of the innkeeper. for bread, and winey which may b6 
had good almost. thToaglK>ut the island; As ilMuck W<:N)rM 
have it, our appetites (having been sharpened bf^ the keei^ 
air pf the moisangand theiexerciseof lioniziQg) werelitt^ 
Qccjjipied at the preceding meal of breakfast in the priovi^ 
d^nt Gonsidemtion: Off. future necessities; the consequence 
of which was, ouriitock became nearly exhausted,' and re^ 
duced us to the scanty, unsavoury fare of the ^ry*Jookinfg 
iKi^t^ss, wh<^| making an extraordinary effort to become gra- 
qiou£i, promi$e$ly in our 'emergeDcyy-to 'S^rve us tip the best 
pf her larder i however, we experieiiced the tmth ctf the' 
old l^rench. sfA^g^T^^^f A Iwu upetit il 'ne faut point dtf 
sauce y for hungier perfectly reconciled us to that which,' 
QO any oth^r occasion, would have been repulsive to the 
palate,.; '.■..•.<'»■ • • - ■•'• '-•■ '' • ' 

Before.dinn^r we vKalked oh the College tetrace,' whi6ft' 
cpo^mands a r^paantic .prospect naf the sea ; and ^fteivards 
visited the com magazines, which are curiously excavated' 
in the rock over the shore. 

Friday, 26th. — At sunrise we set out on an excursion to 
the mountain of Saint Calogero, to which is attached sicy^ 
many monkish legends — so many papal Atperstitioi^s* ift< 
gradually rises from the town, towards the eastward, to a 
height of one thousand and forty feet above the level of 
the sea, and is covered, in every direction^ with cwfa^. 
caverns, grottos, mineral wells, and hot springs* I( d^ 
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rives its appellation from the fgpmer resida:ice 4>f a her-' 
mit, who professed to be of that sect terjcoed, by the Greek 
churchy Calogeri *, and devoted himself to the care of those 
invalids who via ted the top of the mountain for the benefit 
of the waters. Some years after his death he was suc- 
ceeded by a tribe of Romish monks, who created the pre- 
sent establishment of convent and hospital ; and availing 
themselves of the then prevailing ignorance/ canonized the 
departed, ascetic f under the name of Calogero, who, they 
asserted, had been sent by St. Peter to heal, the sick, and 
cure those possessed of the devil : they constituted him the 
patron of their new foundaticm, and afterwards caused him 
to be adopted as the tutelary saint of Sciacca, where, to 
this day, he equally participates the affections of its inha- 
tants with the Holy Virgin and the Suporeme Deity ! 

At the summit of the mountain and under the convent 
there are three grottos cut out of the rock, from oue of 
which excessively hot mineral vapours exhale, forming an 
excellent sudatory, and used with wonderful effect for a 
variety of infirmities ; seats are formed in the rock, over 
which antique inscriptions once announced the peculiar 
disease the heat of each bench was most suited to ; but 
the letters, which it is said were Phcenician, are nearlv 
effaced with thick incrustations formed over them by the 
unctuous nature of the steam. 

To the right of this is a most curious and extensive cave^ 

• From K«xo; and n^etv. The peculiarity of this sect was, that they 
chose the tops of mountains for their residence, Mount Athos, in Greece, 
being celebrated as iSbe first place of their resort. They followed the rule 
of Saint Basil, and were the moslt austere of the order. 

f Tlie fete of the saint is celebrated in June, when the sick flock up 
in crowds to the chapel on the mountain, and make their ofTerings; at his 
riirhie, for which they consequently receive in return the priest's blessing, 
andi a promise of speedy relief. 
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with a variety of winding passages and perforations that 
t£stil hot waters from almost every pore, and is^ with the 
last mentioned one^ particularly celebrated by Diodoros 
ea being formed by the old architect Dsedaliis when he fied 
from the indignation of Minos. But there are many others, 
together with wells, exhibiting phenomena that cannot fail 
to produce gratification to the curious observer as well as 
the naturatist. 

The mountain h composed principaDy of argilla and 
lime, enclosing beds of sulphur, mixed with a variety of 
other mineral substances, which, being traversed by nu- 
numerous sjnrings, occasion the boiling vapours that are 
seen issuing from every crevice, and the guiding noises 
that are heard in many of the boles and wells. The eardi 
is sterile and unproductive all found, and almost always in 
a state of fermentation; no verdure is seen but the pal- 
metto or giumarre* 

At noon we descended, mounted our mules, and bade 
adieu to Sciacca ; die road leads between the mountain 
just described and the sea, over a hilly uncultivated 
country, covared with the palmetto, wild parsley, and 
thisdes; and die winding nature of the path varied the 
ac^iery as we went along, by occasionally approaching, 
flomedmes receding from the sea. Five miles fromSciacca 
we crossed the riveir Mecaudo ; and shordy after, another 
small river, having to our left a chain of bold mountains, 
presenting their rugged sides towards the sea. It is on the 
summit of one of those rocky heights, apparendy inac^ 
cessible to man, that die ancient town of Triocola stood ; 
a place that holds so conspicuous a character in Roman 
history, as being the birth place of that rebeOibus spirit 
which occasioned the commencement of the servile wars 
against Rome, and during four years spread consternadon 
even amongst her consular armies. Its position is par* 

I 
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ticularly romantic and picturesque; like an eagle's nest, 
patched, upon a lofty pinnacle, it seems to bid defiance to 
a. menacing enemy, who, if it were defended with com<- 
mon bravery or skill, long might vainly gaze on its im- 
penetraUe fastnesses and wild retreats. The slaves, many 
of whom were distinguished in their native country by 
birth, fortune, cnt renown, no longer able to endure the ig«- 
nominy of their yoke, or submission to the oppression of 
their wayward tyrants, justly rose i^> in rebdlicxi against 
their masters, and at the pail of their lites shook off the 
galling chains of slavery. An innumerable host of these 
servile wretches, at the call of liberty, rallied round the 
standard of one Eunus, Antistbenes' slave, who, affecting 
to be inspired by divine auUiority revealed to him in 
dreams, created a degree of enthusiasm and desperation 
among his adherents which gave strength to his arms : he 
lead them from the craggy precipices of Triocola to such 
a series pf astonishing successes agiainst the Bprnan prae- 
tors, that the number of hi^ fdlowers rapidly augmented 
to an immense army; but their cause of freedom was sooa 
weakened by the want of discifi^e in their ranks, and the 
isgudicious excess of revengeful perpetrations ; and the 
coniBolar army, under Aquilius, struck the last fatal blOkW to 
their hopes of emancipation. The town #as razed by the 
Bomws; and the Saracens afterwards, attracted by the 
advantages of its . position, built near its site the p]*e8^:it 
town of Calata Beltota, which, in many sanguinary con- 
test?, they defended against the army of the Norman 
conqueror. They brought hither, in cases of danger, the 
booty of the island, and made it not only the depository 
of their richest spoil, but the safe retreat from the attacks 
of an overpowing enemy ; but a bloody victory at length 
obliged them to acknowledge the dominion of Count 
Roger, and fly from the elevated rocks. From the spirit 
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of ireedom that pervades ifhemountainoifs abode^ or a 
concioosQess of local security that inspires ltd lohabitapoite^. 
more modem times have been oefebrajted for its contetzipt 
of pttbMc laws, and a partieipatkin of the same rebelKous 
principles that animated its optpressed ancestors : indeed^^ 
untQ within very few years, it has been made the asyluoi 
of mmderers, the rendezvous of ba»fitti| and even to the 
present day, tab, occamoal sanoinary fer the perpeHratoors 
of capital crimes. 

We soon came to the river* Galata Bellota, so called 
because it takes its rise near the town of that name, and 
after wading some distance up its stony bed, crossed to the 
opposite bank, and ascended a hill thickly clothed with 
vineyards, to Rrbera, a miserable looking town of about 
five thousand unheakby lodcing inhabitants. After giving 
half an hour^s repose to our animals, we continued through 
nearly four miles of hilly country^ and descaided into a 
wide-spreading, naked plain open to the sea^ forded the 
MacassoHy (ancient isburus), and about four miles farther 
to the north-east, came to the banks of the Platani : this 
is the Halycus of the ancients, which is confirmed by the 
inteifestkig and remarkable notice taken of it by Diodorus, 
Plutarch, and Polybius, althon^ somerecent travellers have 
dedgnafoed it as the Hypsa> and the theatre of Timoleon's 
victory over die Carthaginians ; the latter of whichy Cap- 
tain Smith, in his Sicilian Memoirs, erroneously stat^ ; 
confounding with that occurrence, I suppose, the Garths 
ginian army that was landed to the westward of this rivar 
in the second Punic wart, under Hiipilcb, for the purpose 

* According to Ptolemy, the Socius of Antiquity. 
1212 B.C. 

l2 
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of aiding the Syracusans against MarcelluSi which Is re- 
ccHtled by Livy in the fidlowing termfi : — ** Per idem ferie 
tempus et Himilco, qai Pachyni promontorium dassem 
din tennerat; ad Heracleam, quam vocant Minoam^ quiu- 
que et viginti millia peditoniy tria eqoitam, duodecem 
elephantes exposait." — lib. xxiv. cap. 35. 
• Besides, in the time of Timoleon, the CaxthaginiaQs 
were in possession of Lilybsum, and had no occasion to 
risk an extensive fleet and armament like that on an ex- 
posed and open part of the coast. 

The site of the ancient town of Minoa and Heraclea 
dignifies this stream which was situated on the westejfn 
shore towards the mouth, first founded by the followers of 
Minos, and afterwards taken possession of by the Hera^ 
clidaB* when they came into Sicily, who gave it importance 
by building a large new city on the ruins of the old onef. 
The Carthaginians, through envy, or perhaps the dre^d of 
its attaining power, dismantled it; and it was finally 
ruined by Agathocles for rebelling against his authority J. 
Cicero states, that the Romans again colonized it, and,gave 
it advantages, but it soon sunk again into a deserted ruin ; 
and very little more than the fragments can now be traced 
of the wall that surrounded the town. It was celebrated 
as a great depository of grain, and the conservatcnies they 
used miay still be seen cut out of the rock near the shore, 
which proves the similar adopted castom of the present 
day to be of the oldest antiquity ; and Polybius, I believe^ 
meintions its notoriety as a grain store, from whence Lily* 
baeum was supplied previous to the first Punic war* 

* Herodotus, lib. vilL Pausanias, lib. iii. 

t The Cartha^finians assembled their fleet at Heraclea previous to the 
fiUal battle of Ecnomos. 

t Cicero 4, ad Verr. 
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ThePIatani is numbered amongst the most considerable 
rivers of Sicily, and although it is apparently in the sumr 
mer but a trifling stream, from the number of tributary 
torrents that in the winter fall into its course, it swells to 
an akurming size during the rainy seasons, rushes with 
great impetuosity between its banks, and frequently be- 
comes impassable for days. It is remarkable for having 
been made, by Timoleon, the boundary, between the Gre- 
cian and the Carthaginian territories : it serves to record the 
days of that hero's greatness, and keeps alive the memory of 
his virtues, as well as the conviction of this impressive 
truth — that talent and skill, disinterestedly employed iu the 
noble cause of general good, will never fail either in pro- 
ducing the most salutary fruits to mankind ; or securing 
to the individual who so worthily exerts himself, the un- 
qualified esteem both of God and man. 

Intending to sojourn at Cattolica'*^ for the night, we lei- 
surely indulged in a meditative ramble along the side of the 
river, which is not vrithout its attractions to the eye of a lover 
of landscape scenery : the beauties of grace and wildness 
pre-eminently adorn some of its windings, and here and 
there a mass of projecting rock, clothed above with the 
elegant foldings of vegetation, and a rippling current at 
its base, furnish a feature that would enrich the brightest 
imaginations of the most skilful artist. We crossed the 
stream nearly opposite Cattolica, which, after traversing 
about three miles of country, apparently better cultivated, 

* The direct road from Soiacca to Girgenti is forty-two miles by the 
way of Monte Allegro, which may be effected in one day by setting out 
early, though it is usual to stop at Seculiana, which is thirty miles, and 
to go the remaining twelve the following day, being the more advisable 
plan, xmless limited time urges the quicker progress. 
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and covered witli almond and other fruit trees on the etni- 
nences, we entered just as the several dinrcheB were tollnig 
the last peels of the Ave Maria* It stands on die side of 
a InD, open to an extensive plain^ and distant sea oh the 
souths and is shut in by apfpm looking chaib of moun*- 
tains. to the north ; it is of very modem date,, being 
fiHinded by the lord of the soil at the oommencemeat of 
the seventeenlli century^ thoogh now a plai^ of e^kt 
thoosand inhabituitB^ chief town of the district, and gives 
tide to a prince. 

Our visit hence was for the puipose of exafliinirig th^ 
solphur mines for which it is cdebrated, conseqoentiy, 
at an early hour the following morning, we pro- 
ceeded to them in company with an intelligent nian be- 
longing to the works, who was recommended to our 
notice: they lie about it mile frcHn the town, and axe 
o^oposed of a variety of caverns containing immense 
quantities of sulphur in all ite forms and combinations 
with other earths, but principally with lime, which is the 
prevailing stratum of the neighbourhood. On eacoavation 
it is iounediatdy freed from tlie extraneous matter by 
being thrown into hot pans, having small holes at the 
bottom throng which the sulphur runs perfectly pure nato 
reservoirs below ; it is dten sent down in cakes to Secur 
liana for exportation. 

The mineralo^t wiH find ample somnce of gratification 
amongst the various productions of these caves: they 
furnish the richest specimens of aj^tite, selenite, stion- 
lianite, celestine, &c. &c«, which occur in all thek diversi- 
fied colours as weU as forms; massive, fibrous, stellated, 
and crystalized; white, grey, beautiful orange, yellow, 
red, and frequently of a delicate blue« Stalactitic forma- 
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tioDs. also of the most beautiful and curious nature altouiul 
there^ as weU as euonnous geodes* enclosing the most 
splendid crystalisations. ' Having a taste for the science, 
and a sufficient smattering to enable me to enjoy the pur- 
suit^ I dwelt with no small degree of delight on the 
examination of the many extremely interesting specimens 
that surrounded me. 

Sicily is a country indeacribably rich in its minanil pro- 
ductions; it ^s not of submarine volcanic formation, as 
innumerable travellers have suggested ; the very form of its 
mountains contradicts the assertion ; their pointed, rugged, 
uneven summits^ and steep acclivities, all charaoteriftiics of 
the primitive rocks, attest its early existence ; ana 1 bav€ 
no doubt, at some period or other, it united with the 
Calabrian coast ; like it, producing «11 the gradations ot 
mineralogical strata, from the most ancient granite roeks, 
to the alluvial soils of the most recent formation: little 
is known of the geology or mineralogy of either country* 
Since these sciences h^ve engaged the attention of the 
present age in its rapid progress of human knowledge, no 
researches have been made thither, no scientific connois* 
seurs have explored the interior of their plains or moun*^ 
tains ; which, I fear too, may long continue so, under the 
dominion of a listless, unenterprising government, whos^ 
narrow iltiberal policy, not only refuses aid to other's 
efforts, but jealously interdicts the pursuit of any thing 
which tends to enlighten the world, or give freedom to the 
human mind. 

I feel persuaded, both Calabria and Sicily would fumidi 
an inexhaustible fund of interesting discovery in many 

* These geodes sometimes occur nearly two feet in diameter^ lined 
with perfect crystals of sulphur and strontian^ exhibiting almost all the 
prismatic colours. 
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branches of natural science, if op«ned to the exertions of 
genius^ and the speculations of enterprise *. SicDy^ of old> 
was universally celebrated for its mines of lead^ copper^ 
silver^ and gold; and the most ancient writers have re* 
corded the variety of its precious stones, such as jaspers^ 
calcedonies, agates^ and lapis lazuli, 8cc., all of which are 
still found in many places without pains or cost, and 
several of them abounding in every form along its prolific 
shores, particularly jaspers, porphery, and agates, of the 
finest and richest species. Granite, of various sorts, is 
found in the south-eastern districts; and almost every 
where veins of the richest marbles, amongst which are 
excessively curious dendritic specimens that are employed 
in the more ornamental parts of inlaid marble work^ 

An infinity of metalifeious, as well as earthy minerals, 
in all their curious combinations and forms, occur more or 
less in the different divisions of the island, many of them 
hitherto unknown to the mineralogical world, consequently 
remain as yet uudescribed. In a volcanic island volcanic 
jxoductions are naturally expected to be numerous as well 
as the most choice ; and the mighty caverns of ^tna fail 
not to furnish all the richest ingredients, and the most fan* 
tastic formations so peculiar to so curious, so wonderful a 
phenomenon; alum, nitre, vitriol, sulphur, hot mineral 
springs, springs of naphtha, asphaltum, and bitumen^ with 

* On my tetum to Naples in December, I had a long conversation on 
this subject with the Abb^ Montecelli, whose learning and general 
scientific knowledge has acquired him the admiration and esteem of in- 
nunierable talented foreigners, during their visits there. I was flattered 
by his perfecUy concurring with my opinions, and he lamented that so 
little was done to forward the pursuit of general science in his countiy; 
in uttering which, the shaking his head with an accompanying expressive 
shrug, I thought spoke volumes in the cause. 
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lavas of every gradation and sort, occur not only in the vici' 
nity of the mountain, but in various and more distant re-^ 
gions of the island, which are influenced by the agency of 
subterranean fire. At a distance of fifty and sixty miles 
from the crater several parts of the country are strewed 
with stones of the most curious nature, and well worthy the 
consideration of the naturalist; they are decidedly vol- 
canic, bearing evident marks of heat, and in some even of 
fusion, inclosing clusters of very small marine shells. 

The fossils of Sicily are both abundant and curious; where- 
ever the transition and flsetz rocks occur, the most interest- 
ing organic remains, animal and vegetable, of the various 
species and genera, extinct as well as existing, are to be 
found in the greatest perfection. The summits, of many 
of the highest mountains are covered with strata of calca- 
reous matter, in which are imbeded extensive marine de- 
posits, containing an assortment of the most entertaining 
specimensof testaceous fossils, whilst in other parts have been 
no less irequently discovered the petrified remains of birds, 
amphibious animals, and quadrupeds, amongst which lat- 
ter, parts of the elephant and rhinoceros have at no very 
distant period been imposed on antiquarian curiosity as 
fossil remains of the giants that were fabulously said to 
have originally inhabited the island. 

It is seven miles from Cattolica to Siculiana, through a 
sterile, hilly country, with a road over rocks of gypsum, and 

nothing to relieve the eye but a few wild shrubs and an 
occasional prospect of the sea. About two miles from Si-^ 
culiana we entered the bed of the river Canua, where we 
joined a convoy of mules, laden with sulphur, from the 
mines; their company somewhat animated our solitary 
march, and after tracing the course of the stream some 
little distance, we crossed to the opposite bank, and con- 
tinued with our clamorous companions to the town. 
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The strange ludicrous ncoses incessantly appUed by Siof * 
lian muleteers to their animals are altogether beyond the 
descriptive powers of the pen, and so novel to the ear of an 
English traveller, that it is quite impossible for him to 
restrain his risible faculties when joumeyiDg at their side. 

Siculiana is a miserable looking dirty town, of about five 
thousand inhabitants, pleasantly situated at a short distimce 
from the sea, on two bills, which are connected by a long 
street ; the houses are built of gypsum in a very rude style 
of architecture, announcing ndther regularity, cleanliness, 
nor comfort, and the only support to the town is the com*^ 
merce in sulphur, the caricatore, or loading place for which 
is on the west bank at the mouth of the river Canna ; how- 
ev^ there being no port, and the coast rocky, they are 
deprived of advantages that would otherwise accrue if the 
accommodation of a harbour enabled vesseb to load so 
near the mines. In the present case a great proportion of 
the sulphur is carried to the port of Girgenti, either in boats 
from the Caricatore, or on mules direct from the mines. 

The prospect from the lofty eminence on which the 
tovm stands is not unpleasing, it looks down on a fertile 
valley, covered with fruit trees, with the dilapidated castle 
Chiaramonte * to the west, and a wide expanse of sea to the 
south, whose waters the -classic tourist will, doabdess, re* 
cognize as the once animated theatre of naval strife and 
contest between the fleets of Carthage, Rome, and the Si- 
cilian republics. As I beheld the deserted watery waste 
before me, now untenanted even by the fisherman's fragile 
bark, I could not help reflecting on the melancholy con- 
trast, and reverting to the more glorious days of antiquity, 
when the gorgeous fleet of Hanno was proudly striding 

* This castle was erected during the turbulent times of the fourteenth 
century, by Federigo Chiaramonte, whose arms it still bears under ^ruined 
part of the attic. 
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along the eliores lx> ilieet th^ comolar armament and the 
cdamitoiis fate that awaited him off Eciiomos. 

From Sictdiaaa it is eight miles to the port of 6«rg«&ti^ 
over a road and cottctry rery much similar to ti^ one we 
travCTBed in the mornings Which, though considered rather 
better in the estimation of Sicilian traveHers, scarcelj s^ 
proaches oar ideas of what is barely practicable for the 
passage of four-footed animals. 

I must confess, during the whdie of my journey througb 
this idand, which had been not only inhabited by a people 
celebrated as tibe Greeks were for thdr luxury and ad- 
yancement in the arts and iinprovem^[its of mankind, but 
so long in the possession of the B4»xian8, whose lx>ads in 
every other country they hdd domititon over, still consti- 
tute some of tjie most lasting monuments of their great* 
ness, I could not> help experiencing the strongest surprize 
at the total absence of the slightest trace or vestige of an* 
cient roacb; and the more so, from the rocky nature of the 
island, whtc^ we may rationally suppose would increase the 
£fficnlty of excavated passages being so entirely efiaced 
by either the ravages of time or man. Yet it is very evident 
there must have existed commodious roads, since from the 
concurring testimonies of history, we know the ancients 
lead their cavalry, their war chariots, and their elephants 
through the idand on different occasions ; and that in the 
hunuious days of Agrigentum its opuletit inhabitants 
kept splendid vehicles for their conyenience *• Some of 
my readers will probably suggest the effects of volcanic 
action, in the neighbourhood of so formidable a feature as 

* Diodprnn iays, ihat ti»e opulent citizen fissenetus, returning victori- 
ous from the Olympic gaooes, made a trmmplial entry into the town, 
seated in a splendid cbanot, and followed by three hundred others, all 
of which were drawn by four beautiful white horses. 
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that of Mtxkh : true, it might partially tend to such a 
change, but I do not think we have any thing on record 
that can warrant so general an hypothesis as the univer- 
sal obliteration of all the ancient roads of communication 
by volcanic eruptions from iEtna ; it is a subject that re-» 
qufees philosophical investigation, and I should be glad to 
hear the cause satisfactorily explained. 

The port of Girgenti (called by the Girgentines Porto 
Nuovo) is comparatively of very modem date, being selected 
in the time of Charles I., of Naples, on account of the soit- 
ableness of its rocky stratum for the establishment of com 
stores, which he caused to be excavated on an extensive 
scale, built over them large magazines, and constituted the 
place a caricatore, or place of export for com *, which it has 
continued to be ever since, and now possesses a population 
of seven hundred inhabitants. A mole was constracted at 
the same period as a defence against the sands that washed 
in during southerly winds, and choked up the anchorage; 
however, in spite of all efforts, considerable deposits stiU 
continue to find their way inside, in consequence of which 
a large body of convicts is kept there for the purpose of 
clearing away the progressive accumulations of sand and 
cleansii^ the harbour. 

The mole is a work of great solidity and compactness ; 
it is built of large blocks taken from the ruined temples, 
though principally from the one of Jupiter Olympus, 
Convenient mooring-posts are fixed in different parts for 
the accomodation of vessels, and it is terminated by a 
battery and light-house, which, with another fort and light 

* The ancient celebrated emporium was at the mouth of the river 

Akragus, now called the river Girgenti, but it is now. entirely choked 

up, and not a fragment indicates the situation of the once tremendous 

mole, although the sailors say, in calm clear weather, they can see a ring 

' ur^Kler water attached to an immense block of stone. 
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on the cliffy oonsdtate the nomiaal proteetioii of the places 
bat sach is the insignigcaiit twinkSiig.of the one, that ves- 
sels running in at night are more likdy to confound, with 
their boasted pharos, some of thenars in the consteQaik^ 
of the Great Bear^ which> brightly ^itteriiig aboye^ seem 
more justly to contest the right of guidance ; and sp use- 
less and inefficacious are the others, that they can in no 
way operate towards the defence of th^ place, excepting 
in the mere prevention of boats landing within the har- 
bour. The port is very limited in point of space; how* 
ever, the anchorage is good, and safe outside for all 
d^criptions of vessels, and it is much frequented for the 
exportaticm of sulphur, grain, fniifs, Su;. 

Nothing can exceed the beautiful effect of the pr^ent 
town of Girgenti from the port, or more particularly fiom 
the anchorage : it stands along the ridge of a rocky, and 
one of the highest hills on the coast, fronting the sea, with 
its cathedral and castle prominendy towering above, and 
a line of architectural ruins just below, pitched on a 
variety of eminences in the midst of a luxuriant country, 
the prospect of which we eiijoyed under every advan- 
tage as we advanced up the hill towards the tower ; for a 
strong shower had just thrown a degree of freshness and 
briOiancy over the vegetable world ; and the dying lights 
of evening, so suited to the gloomy character of antique 
dilapidations, lent a sort of melancholy beauty to the 
scene, and imparted a foretaste of the enjoyment we 
anticipated in the contemplation of the immortal parts of 
the once formidable city of Akragas. 

It is about four miles and a half from the port to the 
town, by a good, though hilly road, lined with the aloe, 
the cactus, and occasional fruit trees. Night crept upon 
us before we entered the walls, and the chilly breezes of a 
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November eveinng^ vfbkk the devated positioii of Ger- 
genti exposed us to, made m feel txceamdj fjlBd to reacU 
our place of abode, and iiidci^;e ia the warnith eren of a 
pan of chai^eoa}* There are now two. locandas here^ wUdt 
dioagh of a rnde natdrei competitioii has cansed to beim- 
proyed, and in the one we itequeated^ of '' II Sole^'' we 
feond what is most essentiial to the traveller, clean linen and 
n»>derately good beds, besides an anadoos solidtade to 
|:dease on the part of our host, which not only enhances the 
enjoyment of comfort when it is bestowed, bnt gready con^ 
^nsates where it is not. The remainder of our evening 
was spent in tracing the fate and histocy of the pmstrate 
city we were about to visit ; and, in ootyuncdon with the 
cicerone *who was recommended for onr employment, of 
marking out our plans for the following motning. 

The ancient town owes its origin to a colony from the 
neighbouring city of Gela, who, undar the direction of Pi»» 
tiUus, one hundred and fifty'^three yearvafter the boilding of 
Syracuse, and 678 b. c, commenced the foundation of theix 
subsequently splendid republic They were of Dorian extrac* 
tioD, andgaveit the name of iUaragas'"' (AkFAPAx), from the apf 
peUation they had previouriy attached to tbeheightson which 
it is built,8igrafyingit9mountainoiis locality. Bydintofthoet 
gigantic laboiuB and vigorous exertions for which the Gre* 
dan colonists were so peculiarly cdebrated, it rose rapidly 
into fame and prosperity,' and soon attained the pbw^ and 
authority of an important republic. Its local amenity con* 
tribnted largely to its flourishing condition ; for the rich 
productions of the surrounding soil were eagerly sou^t, at 
immense prices, by the Carthaginian tradeis, which esta- 
blished such advantageous sources of wealth, that it became 

* Axpa SommitaSy and the Doric word r«c terraB. — Poljfbna, 
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one of the most' opulent and liixiniotiB cities in SicOy, with 
a popuIatioD, in the time of Empedocles^ of eight hundred 
thousand souls. It was surrounded by massive walls and 
fortifications, adorned with magniilceht temples, equally 
cekbrated lor the beauty of theSr arehitecture as the mag- 
nitude of their dimensions, and its streets lined with the 
splendid palaces of af&uent individuals, in competition with 
the pomp of royal habitations, which is, together with the 
characteristic gourmandiae of the Agrigentines, recorded 
in the following words of £mpedocles : — ^* The Agrigen* 
tines build as if they were never to die, and eat as if they 
had but another day to. live*." They were notorious for 
dieir extraordinary hospitality, and displayed a degree of 
courtesy and liberaUty towards strangers that is unparalleled 
in history. 

The military prowess of the state was iifequeiltly employed 
in contesting die palm of power with neighbouring repub- 
lics, in which they manifested a nobleness and intrepidity 
worthy of a brave people. 

It was variously ruled, and submitted alternately to 
monarchical, democratical, and tyrannical governments. 
Under the sway of a virtuous, disinterested magistracy, it 
exhibited the most delightful tranquillity and industry, and 
seems occasionally to have slumbered away years in the 
peaceful fruition of a voluptuous climate, a luxuriant soil, 
and the captivating country that surrounded, it often- 
times agitated by the rivalries and pretensions of republican 
administrations, imtil it ultimately fell under the usurpation 

* Valerius Maximus relates, that an opulent eitizen of Agrigentmn, 
named Gellias, used to keep servants at the gates of the city, with express 
orders to inrite to his house any strangers that might arriTe unprovided 
with a lodging, and who he never allowed to depart without some gene- 
rous gift. 
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of tyranny .*', wMch exposed it to foreiga broib si well as 
domestic misery. 

The luxury and refinement of Akragas gaVe encourage- 
ment to genius and talent ; the sun of science illaminated 
its walls, and the arts flourished : yases> paintings, and 
sculpture, of the most exquisite workmanship, everywhere 
adorned both public and private buildings ; and poets, phi- 
losophers, and historians, rose op to ennoble the pages of 
its history ; amongst whom are numbered the well«known 
names of Sophocles, Empedodes, and Senocrates. Dino^ 
locus and Archinus also sw^U the list of its poets and philo- 
sophers; the first, a disciple of Epicarmus, wrote fourteen 
comedies in the Doric language, and the latler sixiy 
tragedies. 

Its power and prosperity not a litde excited the jealousy 
of the Carthaginians, who, long intent on the subjugation 
of the island, now renewed their design, and determined 
on commencing their operations against that city. Conse- 
quently, in the year 409 b. c, they equipped an armar 
ment f proportioned to the magnitude of the undertaking, 
and gave the command to Himilco and Hannibal |, who 
laid desperate siege to the town. They closely invested it, 
and built terraces against the walls to facilitate the wock of 
destruction : but they were bravdy defended, and the re- 
peated attempts of assault were as often frustrated. They § 

• The crael Phalaris was the first usurper of Akrs^as. 

f Polybius and Livy state, composed of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. 

X Hannibal of Rhodes, son of Asdrubal, and grandson of Hamilcar, 
who was killed at Himaera. 

§ Their priests or soothsayers always objected to this act of impiety, 
and to prevent it on this occasion, imputed the pestilence ihey experienced 
to the anger of the gods for their sacriligious work ; in consequence of 
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opened the tombs^ thiiew down tlie sepcdcAral'^omiaiiehts^ 
and pursued every system of annihilation they could invealr. 
The (dege lasted eight months, and was accompanied with 
indesciibaUe horiprs, both on the partx)f the besieger; and 
the besieged; the former soiffiering under the iiiost.ealami«> 
tous effects of pestileace, which carried off Hannibal, their 
most skilful commander ; the latteu afflicted by the ravages 
of famine, which at length reduced them to the galling 
necessity of sunieiidering.their to^n to the fury of a^mer* 
ciless eneiay*"'* ^ Ally who could, fled to Gela, and the 
remainder were, slaw, without distinction of age or sex, the 
town piliaged>' and after serving, as winter quarters for the 
army,.wa3, by order of Himflco, ruined and destroy ed» 

Being the first siege the city had experienced, the richness 
of the plunder that fell into their hands is incalculable ; the 
innumerable spet^ipens of sculpture and painting were 
taken by Himilco to Carthage, together wil^h the celebrated 
bull of Pbalarisf, and every other valuable trophy that 

whi^hjthe toidbs v^tre repaired, andhutpan sacstfices were made to NepN 
tune and Saturn for the redemption of the crime. 

* The opulent Gellias fled into the temple of Juno Lucina for protec- 
tion, but hearing the enemy respected not even their gods, he set fire to 
tiie spletidid fane and destroyed hhn self. * •' ' 

f A' brazen bull,' made. and invented byTerillo, of Agrigentum, which^ 
IP gain favour nx the:.qye9 of the tyrant Phalaids, he presented to lam as 
anew instrument of torture; . It was of the most beautiful execution, and 
hollow inside, for tlje admission of human bodies, which he proposed to 
be hithxi^attie,^ by hating ^ fire placed under the bull ; small holes were 
made in the. sides, thikiugh which the cries and groans of the tortured 
produpe^ soyi^ds.like the bellowing of ,the aniipal, ;The.^iant admired 
the skill of tiie artist, who, he said, must possess the soul of a brute to 
imagine so horrible a machine, therefore made the first expeiiment on the 
poor i^^ffyyvf J^i^^lC; aad ^lerwaisds. continued to eyerdjae hi^ cruelties 
on others^ ^y which, according to Djodqius, he made hims^^f ^ noto- 
nous for his tyranny. The bull was res^red to Ag^igefitum b j Scipio, 
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i^ould give apleodoor ta his sufoeetees in. th^<ij|»ft of tlteiCvp^ 
thaginiaa lenate. . . 

Suck was ihe.destcactioa of Akfiig&s^ ihi^ ki ap. ba^er 
bore tfaesemblaiice ev&k of a city ; it lay fifiiy yeans, uodeit 
ite rainsy and would have remained deserted and. forgott^ii 
if Timoleun had not afterwards r^asaemUed its. old inba^ 
bitant», and sent thither a colony fiom £loft *- to. re^people 
ijts devastated abodes^ and re^ore its faDea in^poitacice* 
Nearly a century and a half afforded anifil^ time for coat% 
paratiye recovery from all its disast^rs^ and towards, the 
commencement, of the first Punic war, it again ranked 
amongst the formidable cities of the south cpasty bujt noiA 
engaged in the interests of the Carthaginians^ whi>> lei^^ng 
that IdngTl^erOy of Syracuse, had deserted their cause, and 
formed^ajQ alliance with Rome, determined to make Akragae 
the rendezvous of their forces ; coaaeqiieBtly, in, the thiacd 
year of the war, sent an army of meix;eDaries^ under Haoi 
l^ibal, to garrison and defend it, which they had no.aooneif 
effected, than the Romans, under the consuls Poshumius 
and Mamilius, vigorously attacked them, and after a 
tedious siege of seven months, during which both parties 
alternately suffered disadvantages, the Carthaginians were 
forced by famine to surrender t; £^nd Hannibal, with th^ 
greater number of Im troops, fled unperc^ived during the 
Bight, by crosdng the Roman wcnrks, over faggots with wbidl 
hefiOed up the entrenchments. The city was entered withput 
resistance in the morning, given up to pillage, and n^ad^ 
subject to the Roman empire, under the new appellatioB 
of Agrigentum ; but destiny seemed to have marked' hey 

*■ Elos, a 4sity <tf Aohua, that liid hma. swaltowddup^by die s^ 

f This was the first hnportant caoqtest the Rcmians gained, over the 
Cardiaginkiiis in the first fSxnic war. 
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afny preteiisfonk; ft became the s^V of 'fotttftieV ah&'fe!!'^^ 
ptey to Art various' doiitetWiiig parfies dtii5i%' the fiwt aW 
second'Pante Wat»: 

In the year 212 b. c. the Carthaginians again took p6»j^^ 
seinon'of it, by atf aririy undfer Hdndb, whbl^ 
cleaj and maintained their positiWithri*^ years,* hi^spite tif 
Mardellus atid th^'consnl LaeWtHiiii'j arid eveh'thfeatwe city 
was surrenderdd* only throiigb the treathery of st An^bed^' 
Ntiraidian Officer. Lasvinius gareit up to piHagi^ andi^plne,^ 
die results of which- may be pretty well imagined: This' 
cjompleted the total reduction of Sldly, which then bfeeamfe"^ 
the granary of Rdniei +^. 

At what period AgrigeritUm w'a^' eritii-ely desttby€*d afea^ 
deserted, I catl find no precise authority to' stttte ; thbfegh^ 
we may safely, I' thibk, infer, frbm cfoncurring cittkittH'^ 
stances,, thait it must have rislceiVed its annihilating' bld#^ 
during' the indnrsions of the batbaroiis hdfdes' of the dark* 
ages; for, from the testimony of Cicero J, weflcrid^ it wto^ 
standing in his time, that the temples were still venerated 
and ir^uented, and that tbq mbabitaats were in 9u|ficieQt. 
number to reb^l againtit, andsuccessfuUy oppose^ 'the rif(HH' 
<5ty df'th^ wjcked Vefriesi"' » 

It was also in esristence in the year* pf our Saviour 825,^ 
wb6n th6 Saracens entered :il;i. who are tb6i\ suppos^ tpi 
have founded the new town, on aficiioriBlt <rf the sfrefugth 'o¥ 
its position. It stands on the site of the ancient Camicus» 

* See Livy's interesting account, lib. xxvi., and Polibius, lib. i. 

f livy tells us, after tliis, under the prfl^torship of Titus Manlius, it 
was again colonized by Romans, and part of the old inhabitants, who had 
fled to different towns in the neighbourhood. 

t Cicero ad Ver. lib. vi. and x. 

K 2 
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the residence of king Cocalus, for whom Osedalusicon-^^ 
strocted a fortress to enclose the king's tpeasare, all of which 
was razed^ long previous to the arrival of the Greeks^ by 
the Cretans, who came to revenge the death of their* kingi 
Minos*. 

. In the year 1086, the Norman conquerors, under Count 
Roger, took the town from the Saracens, fortified it, and 
according to their accustomed laudable and characteristic 
exertions in the propagation of christian faith, founded the 
cathedral, and established the bishopric, which was con-* 
firmed under the popedom of Urban II. . Different branches 
of the Chiaramonte family increased the place by erecting 
castles, founding convents, &c. in the fourteenth century; 
and it is now a town of between fourteen and fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants^ but excessively dirty and irregular, with 
narrow streets, almost impassable for carriages, although 
two or three of the nobility do keep them for the purpose 
of promenading up and down half a mile of road, expressly 
kept in repair for their limited indulgence. 

* Minos came with an army in search of Dtedalus, and under the 
pledge of hospitality, resided with Cocalus, and fell in love with his 
daughter, who, in concert with the fether, scalded him' to death whilst m 
the bath, at the same time uttering lamentations and calling the attendant? 
to proTe he had died a natural death whilst he was taking a hot bath. 
Cocalus afterwards persuaded the followers of Minos to remain in the 
island, und they accordingly founded a new town, which they called 
Minoa, in memozy of their king. 



^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

f 

I t 

On waking in die mornings I was naturallj led to th^ 
window by that instinctive propensity which impels the 
•generality b£ travellers on rising from a strange bed, to peep 
through every outlet in search of the novel scenes and 
objects they expect to be surrounded with ; and what a 
spectacle! — what a voluptuous landscape lay unexpectedly 
spread before me ! It broke at once like the creation of 
enchantment on my sight; for some moments I almost 
doubted the truth of what I saw, and more than once nibbed 
my eyes to assure myself it was not the momentary illusroii 
of those aerial charms of the soul's imaginings which we 
are occasionally apt to indulge in ; or the remaining imprei^- 
sions of some delicious dream from which I had suddenly 
awoke — but no! all was reality; and transported with the 
delectable enjoyment of it, I sat for some mimites stretch*- 
ing my gaze over the intoxicating scene, without being 
nble to give utterance to the feelings it called forth. The 
window looked to the soutb towards the shore and upon the 
luxuriant vale beneath, embracing at one coup d'ml the 
whole theatre of that attractive country we had been with 
so much enthusiasm anticipating the contemplation of. The 
sun, too, was just rising in all the splendour of his morning 
brightness, spreading a blaze of golden light over the rich 
brown masses of ruin that crown the undulating eminences 
of Agrigentum's ancient site. To the east a tract of un* 
cultivated, yet imposing heights contrast their mournful 
sterility with the reach of sunny country that borders on the 
we^, enriched with luxuriant groves of olive, almond. 



orange-treesy and vines ; whilst^ in the centre, the noUe, the 
elegant fane of Concord elevates, with an air of command^ 

ing and impressive grandeur, its massive, yet tottering 

_ ft'*' 

columns, like some tutelary deity of the surrounding scene* 
In the front, the Mediterranean expanded its cerulean 
hofmif f^S'faras t^c jey/e poirfd r^^fh, j^nliycned by jt^ 
blanieb^jd ^^Is ,of a jfjew fishing barks in tl^e distance^ that 
ha£^ availed themselves pf tb/e first break of day to toil upon 
its waters^ besides a TufJ^i^h frigate ^d xebec)^ that ^ere 
;iowly glf/Jing fp^pa thep.9rt, whither we were tpld they hsA 
been recriffjting tl^e^ stqck of provisions apd wat^r. A 
thousand ^diff^rent emptioiis )iitted across my hieart ^ { 
y^e>yed fbis lovely picture, and I felt at once the splendour, 
fthe m^'e&ty, and magnificence that prosperous AkragasmutI; 
have boasteid in her propflest days of greatness. I cpuld 
not help thinking ho^YTpoch s^cb a sqene w^ calculated 
.to coff)ppnsat(^ a refinec} mia|i fof the maqy disappointiQept^ 
^d ' )|f pi:t|f|pat|Off s incidental to a tour in this is]^^. Wh^ 
ther wtf bf^bold it fqr the charms pf retrospection, and piake 
it t|ip telespope through which to ticz^ce the numberless in- 
.teresfing events that have distinguished its early histoiy ^ 
.whether we viewit for the incomparable specimens of firc)ii<^ 
.tftcti;(ral antiquities that ennoble its heights ; or whether tl^^ 
ejp wanders over the endless varieties of its surface, where 
picture has shed all her graceful ornaments, and blepded 
her most enchanting beauties; it must elicit equsd admi- 
ration, and yield equal satisfactipp and delight* 
. Thesites pf many ruined mpnu^iepts and antique remains 
|[as many of my readers will s^sp have observed) exhibit but 
£|^as|^ of fragments altogether tinin^^lUgible and i|np)e^ 
fag to tlje eye, a^d p\ve th^eir ititer^t spl^ly to the un^cr- 
§^?fl?li'1«« tiy^*^ ^^ W intio^at^ asi^pciatipn with tl^ p^st^ 
%« !?gau^s bping alpne p^^j^ptibl^ Arong^ tbe m{«9i- 
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fykkg roedimiSk ef the iinagiiitttioD ; knit tefe llie vfaibfe 
attractions pre^eaiineDtly contest the pfitm of merit >idi 
those of the fabejr «ad association) and claiin an equal pro- 
portion of ardoor hom the man of taste abd fiaeling. 

At tlie same time let me not, by this descriptibn, encouH 
rege the tiraveUer to believe he will find there parks, fdedr 
sare-grounds, fanciful plantatickis, or decorated T^as and 
palaces* No, it is artless, uncivilized nature ; and which> 
thoa^ rude and neglected, aided by a genial climate and 
the mellowed tints of a southern sky, combines all that is 
beautiful bdth of land and sea. 

After breakfast we proceeded on donkeys to the rains> 
«c(30inpdnied by our obsequious cicerone. The road leads 
from the eastern gate, and after traversing an abhipt de^ 
Acent to the right, (itom whence a beautiful prospect bf the 
scene in front is worthy of remark), passes along a rocky 
declivity, interspersed with an infinity of sepulchral excava- 
tions. To the right lay the ancient town, bordered to the 
east and west by two branches of the river Akragas, which 
unite about a mile below, previous to falling into the sea. 
On a conic eminence to the eastward stood the temple of 
Aynut, dedicated to chastity, as the name expresses, and 
was one of the earliest edifices of the colonists, who alsti 
frequently called it the temple of the virgins, because its 
altars were committed to the guardianship of a certain num- 
ber of young girls : hence the appellation of a tower raised 
on its site during the tumults of the middle ages, which in 
. nkore modern times was known by the name of the '' Torre 
delle Pucelle ;*' but even that has disappeared, and scarcely 
more than a few isolated fragments of either remain to 
klf»fiify the spot. 

In the 'south-east angle, near the wall which formed the 
defenee on the sea side, are &e beautiful ruins df a ^ieoi- 
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Y^f dedicated to Jubo Lucuia. It rkes^ as it widre, majcs'-^ 

tjcally but of a luxuriaot grore c^ olive tree^, which graee^ 

Ailly fold round its northern hase^ and stands on the sum<- 

mit of a rocky ridge looking towards th^ sea on the souths 

It is a Doric periptere of thirty-^ix fluted cdumns ; namely^ 

six in the fronts and thirteen at the sides, of those massive 

diwensiloiis which charact^e the earliest style of that 

oi^deif. It is built on an artificial basement^ nearly twehre 

fi^t in height^ composed of iinmense blocks of stone, which 

a^d considerably to the effects of its imposing grandeur^ 

and exhibits an object of the most striking beauty iand sub- 

lin;iity to the eye of an observer who views it firont amongst 

the wooded shades beneath; a few rich verdant shrubsy 

growing round the dilapidated parts of the base^ give an 

elegant finish to the picture, and a noble aloe, that had but 

recently flowered, and seemingly just divested of its bios** 

gomed beauty, elevated its lofty steipi up the side of the 

.^all, as if intent on peeping into the hallowed fane, and 

]l)idding a last adieu to the companion of its numbered days, 

ere it fell lifeless to the ground, from whence it had so 

proudly risen. 

We unbridled our l(Mig-eared steeds, and turned them 
out to graze whilst we were occupied in the examination 
and measurement of the ruins. The area, or common 
plinth pi> which, the (pillars stand, is graduated . by three^ 
steps from the basement, and; is one. hundred and eleven 
^et sgven inches long, with a breadth of fifty-five feet 
six inches. The shafts taper away . without any swell,' 
|ipom three feet s^x inches diam^^ter under the ovolo, to 
four feet six inches at the base. The ovolo tapers, with 
a neat finish to the abacus, which is prominent and im**- 
posing, \^ell suited to the ponderous magnitude of the 
entablatiire it supports. Tb^ north side alone is entire. 
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with tbe architrave and small prop<;»tioii of tkeiiieze;. the 
remainder having fallen in a violent storm* from tbe 
nortfa*«west, in the year 1774> aec^ompanied, it is is»ppoeed> 
With a slight ^ock of eitfthqnake« Of all the divinities .in 
the pagan world> there was none more solemnly^ oi^ mait 
generally worshipped^ than that c^ Jano, partioilarly iii 
the character of Lacina> when she peculiariy presided 
over ch]ld*birth, and became an object of enthusiastic 
adoration amongst the ancients of her sex, who prop&^ 
tiated her favpiirs by enriching her temples, and Oiffdring 
up a variety of sacrifices at her shnne* : One of. her most 
splendid tuples' was raised in , Rom^^ a.:u. k, 396,. in 
which the Bx)man wamen, cdnsecrkted one of the mjost 
exquisite and splendid statues of : the goddess* The one 
also under oar. present consideration is reputed, according 
to the testimony of many ancient writers, . to . have been 
remarkable for the magnificence^of its interior : it was der 
corated with the fiaest works of the most skilful artists, 
and:Diodorus tells us, possessed a painting of Juilo.Lu^ 
cina, that, was esteemed ithe most inoomparable produc*- 
tion of the celebrated Zeuxis; who, to satisfy the ambition 
of. the Agrigentiue ladies, and do justice to his own 
talents,r selected the finest parts from five of the most beaii*- 
liful virgins of Agrigentiun, who .occasic^ally appeared 
naked. before the artist, and enabled him to mould one of 
the most: perfect mod^ of the female form. The fact is 
confirmed by. Pliny, as well, as ibistotle : all was however 
destroyed, wben the Carthaginians first besieged the town, 

* The reader will naturally imagine, from the direction o£ the storm, 
wiiy the southern coluixins, which- were the least exposed, should have 
been the most affected ; the reason of which is, that those parts of all the 
temples which are open to the sea are invariably the weakest and most 
dilapidated) from the corrosive action of the sea air. 
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•niimfaer of "wonieii/ dbefieoding on the 'prbtectioa' oF die 
^ods and the respect tor tbeir dtan, fled duther fair 'set 
ohrky wihea the entaiy entered' the gates; but in'viaii did 
dieakars flow ^ith tlie htood of the Hour and tlie ewe^ 
lamb; in Tain were the ofierings* of dittatij and pcsppiei 
itrkwed bdPore the shrine of the favouilte 'dMnky : the 
merciless soldiers, re^itless of the hiij fane^ tdwed indifr» 
criminate vengeance; which, on being 'made kniown> the 
opolent citizen set fire to the boikliDg, and perished, widl 
nil its contents, m the flames. 

Froin the tetnple of Jiino Lcicina, the wall that coti« 
stitnted the soathem boundary of the city runs all tdbhg 
the precipice towards the west : it is formed out of the Im 
lock by excavating all the stoi^ within to a leVel with 
the depth of the ^^all, and must have been originally of 
eKtraordinaiy solidity: small recesBCs of difierent forms 
and sizds are cut in the inner side, suggest^ by some, 
travellers to have been cofltns; but we know it was c^ofi- 
-trary to the custom to inter within the city, therefore ii 
becomes quite a matter of doubt as to the use they wei^e 
appropriated by the ancienlB. Were they intended as the 
depositories of dedicatory urns to puMic characters and 
great men, which, in their original finished state, with 
appropriate inscriptions, would not only have proved or^ 
liamental, but useful in keeping alive the memory of dis- 
tinguished pereonages, and thereby influencing eidsting 
generations by the honours that were paid to the merits 
of departed genius and virtue; or were they receptacles 
for popular idols and tutelary deities, such as we see in 



* Sacrifices and offerings usually made to conciliate tfae favours of the 
goddess. 
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Tjie next tei^pi^ jg that cha8il<e and iieaut^^l oi% 
wimUy ^Bo^Q ji>y tlie ^ame ef CkNsieiH^^ : if: M^^cm}^ in n 
«DEiilar pcmtioB tp tbd: one de^prijbofd, l^^g ^^ateid in a 
•mj^fit cpannandj^g yiew^ Qti tl^e boi4ers of ii^ rock 
Hoblf j^]9^€^Bg over pill tl;e piptftr^ue oj^ji^(s ^ka$ Ikl 
'ifUbin ks piecioets : like the kHb^r, ill is a Doric ^i^plc^ 
^f liirty-»x ftt|te4 pokiBUis, with aix in tbi? fponts, and 
imf^ in^all ila pR^i iiiritj^'tbe eic^^tion of ^a few Mofm in 
^iQpriiise pf ^ p^dimsAits; btti cVidtmlJ/: <rf litier date 
tliw ti^t ^f Jnao^ fre^ the 0icq wite and mp^mr *lyte in 
^Hck all il8 comfH>iieiit patts aN &il9hM# Il'iis nearly of 
t^e f^m^ proporfions, tbdugh sQtntwImi larger, beinjg; one 
hundred and twenty feet in lengl^tiy and .fifly-nine feet 
i|ine iUcbett in breadth* Tb^ intereolumniatidns are five 
fi^et nine inches, witb a diatneter of three feet six inchiss 
Itnder the pvido, and foUr feet ten inches at the base. 
The entablature is ponderous, and the cornice more than 
\mis3iy pi^ecting, which probably adds to the dignified 
effect of its tnassiveness. The cella is standing, with a 
portal in the front between two pillars and two pilasters, 
'and ^ix s«tiall arched doors at the sides, beside^ a stiaircase 
to the fight and left, communicating with .the r6of. At 

* It received this appellation from the circumstance of a marble table 
found somewhere near it to the following effect :-?- 

Concordise Agrigentinorum sacrum, 

Respublica Lilibitanorum^ 

Dedicantibus, M. Atterio candido 

Procos: et L. Comelio Mar 

Cello. Q. PR. PR. 
Which I consider, however, in due submission to antiquarian science, to 
be no authority : for what can a Roman inscription have to do witii a 
temple that must have been built long ere Rome was known to Akragas. 
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^hef ea9l end th<eK is an area or pfitonaes* attadbed id ^iie 
building, composed of large blocks of stone, with a flight 
of i^teps leading up from the side, vffiicfa commands as^ne 
and interesting a subject for the p^dl as the ibrttiigb%sin«ti 
can possibly desire or imagine. - Stipposing the'specttttdir 
to be seated on the wall, with his back to the sea, he will 
have immediatelj on his left, in the front jground, thfe 
beaqtiful facade of the temple; beyond the onter pillars df 
which the modern town appears ranged along the heightis 
in the distance, with the Dominican convent and gftl^iK 
on a' hill tO' tjie right of it; «jie chutch of San Nidi^d, 
and Franciscan convent below, picturesquely varied -i^iih 
groups of olive and almond trees, th&t^ time has gradeiyf^ 
raised over the ruined habitations, and once animated 
scene of the Grecian city. '•''■ 

Altogether this ancient edifice, from its remarkable mie, 
high state of preservation, and architectural beauty, is one 
of the most irresistibly striking objects I ever saw : highly 
wrought, in its ponderous and symmetrical individualities, 
it is at once' graceful, elegant, energetic, and austere ; and 
exhibits a i fine specimen of the wonderful durability of 
these inoDuments of Grecian art. 

In 1762, its dilapidated parts were strengthened and 
repaired by Ferdinand IV., which, notwithstandifng thb 
merit it claims, is with execrably bad taste commemorated 
by a staring inscription to that effect, on a white ground, 
at the lower part of the architrave ; an undeniable eye-sore 
to the venerable character of the edifice. 

* Many people are apt to confound the pronaos with the portico, 
which I consider perfectly distinct ; the former being, as the Greek word 
(expresses it, a space merely in front of the temple, whilst the latter forms 
a part of it, and is what the Greeks called irva, hence the appeUation 
Stoics, because the followers of Zeno held their controversial meetings in 
porticos. 



' AliUle more than a.t^iiter of a mXftf atong; the aame 
Ifhe of wall, stiood the temydex of Hecculos, where^^tbe 
daisieal reader ^wiU. easily recogniae.tbe'.pQiiUoA'.froiri 
wHtoce tke^pkuideriiig .«oblii^rs of Teiaaarcbidea f, were dei 
sarinedlypiiecipkated.. i > . . > < . 

i Oae- melaaidi^ly: looking dtiaft alcme in standiog, like ai- 
se&tiael placedj'by.vanliqaity to watch over the prostrate 
{Nile of ruins, all. of which seem <to haVe fallen. wi thin > the 
area of the ctUfice, Ibriniag a perfectly distinct heap* Many 
of the broken columns I found to meaaure seven feet in 
diamet^. It wa& the, largest finished temple of the dty -f-;^ 
and held in the most sacred respect by the Agrigeotines^ 
who proved. their veneration by the bravery with wlueh 
thay defended it against the violators of its altars. Its value 
was enhanced by the possession of two of the richest works 
of art. the age could. produce, namely, a superlatively exe^ 
Quted bronze . statue of Hercules, celehi^atod by , Ci<;ero^ 
who staJbes <suc}i was the enthosiastic adoration and fond^ 
n^f(^jLbis\im^g^, th^ the lower part of the face was (^ke 
the;great toe Qf St. Peter) almofst worn away by the pscu^ 
latory rites of the pagan worshippers. The other was. a 
painting by Zeuxis of the youpg Hercules, r^presentefl i^ 
the act of strangling the s^r|)en.ts in his. cradle,.. with Ale- 
mena and Amphitrign, who., jqst entering, the apartn^^nt, 
stand terrified and aghast at the miraculous ^pow^ pj^.th^ 
infant bpy4;- Plip^T^.d^scribiDg. the e^fjuisite beauty of 

' f, A band;of meicenary troops, c(»]Eimaiided by Top^o^i^es^ w^ s^t 
by the rapacious Verres to, plunder the temple of its riches, and partici^- 
larly of the valuable statue of the god, but the guards spread the alarm 
amongst the citizens, who repaired to the place, and after a desperate con- 
flict succeeded ixi, driving out ^ sacrilegi/ous depredators, many of whpm 
were throw9. down the clif& by>the exasperated multitude. 

• f The oneof Jupiter Olympus oever having been completed. 

• t Tl^ celebvaled statue alluded to in the spl^did &ne of St. I^ete^V 
at Rome, is of bronze, an ancient image of some pagan deity converted 



thift: w>i!k4 meniiDQSy ithatthe arti8tti|eld itid sucli'invalnaNe 
estimationi Uiat he could apt afEx a pcite to his ckgf' 
d'muvrg^ tberefoie pnuented it to the Agiigtfttities fori the ^ 
decoiatioti of theirs temple. Both works \tott seftt ^ by Ht*^ 
mUco to Carthage, but restored again by Scipio after the- 
destructton of that cily. What was^ th^r final destiny I 
could not learn> though I have no doobtthey became the 
ultimate property of the Roman conqaerors. 

The notice of already twomestimableproductionftbfone: 
of the renowned painters^ of antiquity^ induces me to di-^ 
^ress 3/ little, from* my subject^ for thci puipose of exfffessittg:. 
my aflHonishment at the erroneous opinion which^ I thidk,. 
seems generally to prevail in modem days' with rc^ird to 
the state* of painting amongst the aucsents^ it being coasi^ ' 
dered as having by no means attaincfd the same height of/ 
perfection as the sister art of sculpture. My own impi^ 
sion is, that in every refined country the art of painting> 
has^ always kept pace withthat'of sculpture, and thitt the/ 
perishable nature of the materials which -the former ^di-' 
pk)ys> has alone prevented its speciiliens being haqd^^ 
down to us like those of the latter. Paintings stfifer^ mate- ' 
rial injury irom'a Variety of circumstances', independent 6P 
thevioledce ofman; from corrosive cdncr^tions, whic^U, by 
neglect, form upon the siirftice ; from dfecay oP the stib^ 
stance oti which the painting lies; &c. — whQst sculptural %iil>- 
jects-have not only, from the durability of the ih^rbl^ df^ 
whidi they are composed, withstood the testof tiine, but 
after being hurled from their pedestals in the destructive 

ilito ft 'modiem ftpiostle for. this' worship of Roman Cathofid id<^laten; and - 
such is the religious warnsth it excites in adorers, that die greatioe (which ' 
is the part pe^ntliarlf teleeted by ths'ftithfUl for' th^ expi«siioh^f 'their 
t09f)y has. actually b^ kti8fMi.«Fay, (feplaitedj «Bd i|;gin ali«io«( te(ll)c^ 
to aimihilation. 



mfWiV^iA lathcBl r^olidtibns, and hmkighSAm a stttte'of 
mutilation for cenituries tuider gvoand, bave been agidn 
resusi^il^ted^ put together^ Fet^x>ved to their altnest pristine 
beauty, and handed dofwn. thcoughi a sucosssipn o§ ages €fl 
refinen^ent foe the admicalion' and criticsm of otu^ mode^nf 
taste*. 

. Wq c^tt judge of paintia^ alone by* the description an<l 
Qpioions of ancient writers, wimse unqualified^ eulogies of 
many individual productions of the art give u» every reason 
tp; t^k favourably of the poweisr of ancient masters. We 
l^am, too, from, the concurring testimony of historiaixs^ 
that men of taaije and letters every where sought and en-^ 
couraged the works of one art as well as. the. other; Th^i 
Cartba^nian generals in their Sicilian, conqaestfr were 
equally avid in the attainment of paintings and^ of soulp^^ 
ture, aud of which they bore away innumefable highly 
appreciated specimens to . enrich the galleries of their- 
proudi city. 

IJl^odio^usy Pa,i;i#anili3>.and Plutarch itellus that the oon-^ 
<|i^^rprs. of Gxeece.eageriy seized andcarriedsmay all'the^ 
faieautifid chtff dto&Vkvrt. of the pencil that adorned the pub^ 
lie building^, aad that Xer^^es entirely despoiled the beanti^ 
ful temples of their paintings, which he sent asa present 
to. hi? unple . Artabanes. The latter author ako stately that? 
^me of die most cuiriQus and exquisite w^vfcs of thatiul^ 

*> T^ paintiags of Pompeii and Heteuhtneum are the otXy extant pro- 
ductions of the ancients,, and although they exhibit a wonderful degr^ of 
genius iu the spiritedhess of the composition, the beauty of colourings laiuj^^ 
grace and elegance of their style, I do not consider them the standard hj^ 
which we ought to judge of the state of the then art, any more than pos-» ^ 
terity ought to form their opinions of the productions of West,. .Turner,, 
Wilkie, and Lawrence, from the works of house painters, which might b^t 
found on the interior walls of London houses, supposing the town tcrhf^r^ 
undergone the same revolution as that of Pompeii. 
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l^hich hu^g tOiHid the walk of tbe temple of Mitlerta ii€ 
PlataBEi were still ia existence in bis time. 

The next temple that comes under our notice is the one 
i^f Jupiter Olympus^ whose site and dimensions are imme* 
diately recognised from thei descriptions of Cicero and 
Diodorus ; it was separated only by a street from the one 
^f Hercules, and is reputed to have b^enin point of archi- 
tectural magnitude the most stupendous fane of the heathen 
world. According to the authority of Poly bins and Dio- 
dorus, .the Carthaginian war suspended the completion of 
the interior, and it suffered in process of time a similar fate 
to almost all the others, namely, of being levelled with the 
earth, where it now lies in broken and unconnected masses, 
sujfhciently perfect, however, in the detail-to admit of exact 
measurement ''^. 

It was a hypaethros, of foarteen columns at the sides and 
4even at the ends, measuring three hundred and sixty-four 
English feet long, and one hundred and seventy-five broad 
op the upper area or basement of tbe pillars. The inter- 
columniations were walled up, contrary to any heretofore 
kppwn style, and the interior surfaces of the columns were 
squared off with a flat level, unquestionably, I think, in- 
tended fpr the placement of those colossal figures of giants 
tjuat have been found at various periods, and may have' 
qe^ted on high pedestals, supporting a heavy ornamented 
entablature, to comqAemorate the subjugation of the giants 

* Diameter of columns, thirteen feet ; length of shaft, fifty-five feet • 
depth ofovolo, three feet; ditto of abacus, two feet and a half; architrave, 
eleven feet; frieze, twelve feet; cornice, four feet ten inches; pediment, 
twenty-five feet; flutings of pillars, two feet wide. The capitals are di- . 
vided into quarter pieces, uniting the ovolo and abacus, with deep intag- 
lios in the form of a horse-shoe, for the purpose of introducing ropes to 
raise them into their places. 
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by the heathen god of Olympas, to whom the temple was 
inost solemnly dedicated, as the Per^ads * of Pausanias 
portico, which, bat a few years before, had been invented 
to celebrate the glorious victory of Ptatsea. I do not know 
how far my antiquarian readers will bear me out in such 
an opinion^ particularly when opposed to that of the inge- 
nious and scientific Cockerell ; at the same time I feel such 
an hypothesis strongly supported by a variety of facts ; 
namely, the flatness and unfinished state of the backs as 
wdl as the heads of the figures, which clearly establish 
dieir having stood against a flat surface, and borne a super- 
incumbent body : independent of which, the more convinc- 
ing proof adduced by a Latin poem, composed to record 
the fall of the last standing remains f of the edifice in 1401, 
which has been handed down by the Sicilian annalists to 

the following effect : 

Quae veteris una tibi monumenta decoris 
Magnoram testes operum gazaeque potentis, 
Virtutumque fuere Acragee gens clara tuarum 
Reliquiae cecidere, et temo Athlante revulso 
Sublimes miseram muri oppetiere ruinam. 
Nunc ubi sunt Siculis regno de Principe signa 
Que r^ras ? Oppiessa jacent fcedisque sepulta 
Ruderibus, quorum spoliis se nona decembns 
Unus a mille, et centum quater induit anni 
Lux inimica, tua clade, et squallore triumphans. 

Diodorus J informs us the tympanum of the eastern pe- 

* Persians are male figures supporting heavy entablatures, and were 
invented to keep alive the memory of the great victory gained by Pausa^ 
nias over the Persians, who were for the first time lead in slavery to 
Athens : ^ey axe generally confounded .with Caryatides or Cariass, which 
are confined to female figures^ supporting also a heavy entablature, to 
commemorate the total conquest of the Carians, and the infamy of their 
wives, who werle dragged into' captivity by the Athenians. 

f Part <$f the wall; including three pillars and thtee giants. 
•J Iib.xiii.,chap. 24. 

L 
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dimeojt waft ovoaineoted with sk sculptural groupi.vQprQseiilr 
ing the batt]e of the gifta^ the grandiosity aod elegaace 
of which he describes as- being unequalled; and in the 
western pediment a beautifully e^pres^d subject of. tbi$ 
siege Qf Troy. 

The scene now dispUtye.d, where once this magnificent 
fal^ric raised its ppn^erous walls, affords a melancholy m^-^ 
n^ento of the fs^meiand ^qatness of Akragas ; and the mag^ 
nitude of its now in^ipoyeable fragments excite the admira? 
tipn and wonder of the traveller a^ he wanders through the 
dilapidated waste. However, ^ time has mitigated the ap* 
palling appearance of the ruin by the graceful distributipq 
of a variety, of shrubs apd treses,, whose spicy fragrance aq4 
luxuriaQt fr^its now faU.whc^e the blood of victims woulcl 
have flowed, aqd, whose folding branches spread their, umr 
brageous foliage over the intended shrine of the Olympiq 
deity. 

A few almcmd* aiyl figlrees^ with a fine pistachio, con- 
trast their mottled' verdure, with the mellow browned heaps 
they shade ; and the place is rendered inexpressibly inter- 
esting in the early part.of the yeiir by apiodigiQus number 
of nightingales, whicb^ from^ soiiie unaccoimtable attach- 
ment, more particularly frequent this spot, selecting some 
shaded branqh from.whenpe to pour forth the melancholy 
yet pleasing expression of their gurgling song. The pepple 
of Girgenti boast the possession of these lovely enchanters, 
and are oftentimes led thither for the purpose of indul^JP^- 
in th^ r.avji$hing swieeMiesi^ of their evening harmony. 

Just as we were about to take our departure from tilid 
lovely scene, a ludicrous occurrence interrupted f6r a few 
minutes the agreeable train of thought that had, beeu, 
awakened t^ the hallowed spot we were quitting,, as well 
as the happiness of our cicerone, who, being the proprietor 
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of the donkeys ve rode^ had^- oa aU^ting^ irrdi sagadood 
eaatioD, fised the animids by their biidlei to a vreigh^ 
block of stone ; but tbej^ ham some ttatta-al instinct, or 
a previoiis knowledge of the locidity, dottsciour of the 
aibimdant store the place fnnudbed of their faToarite food, 
brevke from their limited tether in quest of the ddicious 
pasture : consequendy, on cntr return, webdield, to the in-' 
eKpresaUe horscHr at the gmde, the broken bridks on the 
ground, without the sKg^btest signs of the beasts they had 
so recently testrainedi ;: nor could we, after diligent searchy 
dfacover the nsast distant traces of them, excepting the 
suspicion' that they were already in the service of another 
master ; having cisissed the path of a sailor, who,, on in- 
quiry, iotimated he had seen a man driving two donkeys 
towards the port, at the hearing of which poos Giovanni, 
with repeated «gns of the cross, vociferatingly hailed the 
blessed virgin, and nivoked liue protectiom of Saint An- 
Umie*y both of wlK>m his superstitious zeal afterwards con- 
vinced him had graciously listened to his appeal'; for on re- 
tianxig (nurstepstfaioiagihthe i^uins, we\espied thelong^ared 
grazci8 tranquilly feasting on some thistles,ob8cured iromour 
previous, search by a trigfyph and capital^ between which- 
they^ were snugly impaled ;, when he joyfully exclaimed^ 
'^ Gvisaim in poeofsigi2tare,;quanto>^ buona la Santa Ma- 
donna anche il nostro Sant Antonio." Near this temple 
stood) the sea gate, parts of which still remain, to mark the 
spot^ In the garden of the coii vent of San NdcholO' massy 
xemainsi may^ be seen of some, ancient architectural monuh 
moiti^ now baptized 1^ the name of Cicero^s Palace; We 
know Cicero performed the office of pnBtor h6re^> and that 
he itthobitedi a large building called the Praetorian Palace> 
but wehave no authority to affix- its: exact position. Near 

* l%e {Mttrori saint cf Irones^ &s9es> and mules* 

1.2 
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here also stood the theatre, which JiuKo Frontibo, an Ita?- 
lian author, states to have been of great height and splen- 
dour. To the south, without the town, and just below the 
temple of Hercules, still stands, in melancholy solitude, the 
celebrated tomb of Therein, which escaped the disastrous 
demolition of the sepulchres by the ariny of Himiko, 
through an artifice of the Carthaginian soothsayers, who 
looked with evil bodings on such sacrilegeous outrage. It 
had been just struck with lightning, which they declared 
was an ominous signal of heaven, and held it impious to 
touch that which was evidently marked by the gods, which 
alone withheld the revengeful sword of the destroyers, and 
preserved this remaining monument of the dead. Some 
authors have doubted its identity, considering it one of 
those sepulchral monuments which the Agrigentines were 
accustomed to raise over their fallen coursers, bra favourite 
steed ; however, the authority of Poly bins not only proves 
the existence of such a tomb, but also identifies its site, 
when he states, " The tomb of Theron, situated opposite the 
temple of Hercules, was struck by lightning :" independent 
of which, Diodorus, in his second book, says, ** on ac- 
count of the justice, modesty, and clemency with which 
Theron, during sixteen years, governed the state, monur* 
ments were erected at his death, and divine honours esta- 
blished to commemorate his merits." 

The edifice is twenty-nine feet and a half high^ com** 
posed of two stories, the lower one of pyramidal form^ 
thirteen feet in diameter at the base, and nine at the top, 
supporting a second, decorated with Ionic pilasters at the 
corners/ and a window in the centre. . There was, hoW'- 
ever, no attic, as has been remarked by some traveUers, 
for part of the entablature which crowned the building 
gtill remains with its triglyphs. . Withio there is a vault. 
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gicmid floor, and chamber in the Ionic story, with a smiffl 
stair of communication ; and I have no donbt, in its 
unimpaired and perfect state, with appropriate ornaments 
and inscriptions, it may have been a splendid monumental 
structure ; butthe eye is too apt to judge of things as they 
are ; and biiiMings composed of dead walls (very different 
to columnar edifices), when by dilapidation they are di- 
vested:^bf their ornamental accessories, lose a great propor- 
tion of their interest, as well as beauty, for which reason 
many visitors have inconsiderately passed unmerited con- 
demnation on the object in question. 

Its situation is classically picturesque, being enshrined as 
it were in a soUtary sanctuary devoted to itself alone, -with 
a grove of trees in the front, under whose gracefully 
bending boughs the spectator discovers in the distance the 
degant temple of Concord towering over the ruined walls 
of the precipice ; and beyond it, in beautiful perspective, the 
tottering shafts of Juno Lucina, with a rich garden of olives 
spreading beneath, to give a softened effect to this fascinat- 
ing landscape of classical history. 

As I sat upon the fragment of a capital sketching the 
lovely picture before me, I indulged in the day dreams of 
imagination, associating myself with the city as it was, and 
the distinguished ancients that once animated its crowded 
streets and peopled its gorgeous palaces ; for the fancy de» 
lights in roving through the fields of distant time, and con- 
templating the records of ages that are gone ; and here 
what ah exhausdess source of intellectual amusement! 
what an expanse for the exercise of rapturous thought ! 

A quarter of a mile to the westward of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympus stood the one of .^^ulapius''^, so re-. 

* Two Doric columns, inserted in the wall of a modem edifice to the 
southward of the temple of Concord towards the port, have been desig- 



nowned in 4e^y9 of antiquity for tbe pQsiseB«i<w of Ibe kir 
Qompfunible statue of ApoUo, which k dsQ baovn to bftv«i 
visited Carthage after the siege, and owstituted the boti^ 
and gk»y of that city until Spipio r^de^med the trea^uret 
and noUy restored it to the Agrigeqtine fimf^e. It was 
the work of Miro, whose name Cicero says was insciih^d 
in silver on its side. The minute description of Poljbius* 
epables us to identify the site of this temple, which he aay9 
stpod at tb^ west end of the town looking towards Herac]ea« 
Nothing, however, now remains hut mutilated shafts, a 
few fragments of columns, &c., which lie scattered in a 
vineyard that occupies the site, surrounded by a t^ft of 
carob trees* 

Many other temples existed in yarioys parts pf the 
tpwn, particularly the one of Minerva (also recorded by 
Polybius), to the westward of these temples, on a hiU, 
which was by th^ citizens of Akragas denominated 
aBuowc x9^, but nothing remains to afford satisfactory 
proof of their indentity; and what I have already de« 
scribed are sufficient to attest the beauty of ancient arehi** 
tecture, as well as the luxury and power of the Agrigen- 
tines. They are all of the Doric order^ and built of a soft 
porous stone, which was excavated fiom the quarries to 
the westward of tb^ Franciscan convent, and constitutes 
the rocky stratum of the surrounding country. It is 
formed from a cpncrete agglutination of marine sub^ 
stances, enclosing beautiful specimens of testaceous fossilsj, 
particularly of the Cythenea and Venus species, some of 
which are astonishingly remarkable for their size, high 

nated as the remains of the temple of ^sculapius^ but evidently without 
the slightest fooodaftion ; for neitiier the character of tiie pillars^ nor die 
situation^ accord with the dfgsciiption of Polybius. 

+ folarldpi, l^PQk h 
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time t6f'p^e6ti<m, '«dd'the wonderftd pves^^ation >tf^4hdr 
natural colour. 

NdAer eeiMtlt >Qr 4n<xrtar bold togetl»@r ^tbttee ^acMhBdus 
iMffks^,' they depekid ddbe, for their str^ogth and %itiity> 
on the pdtidett>iifi immovable malsses of wki^b they lire 
ftirmed ; and had it not bem fer tfaie destrudtive i^y^lu- 
fions of tnHn, aided by 'the ^fF^^t of terrestrial eotlvvi^otis, 
even the sweeping iseythe of tim^ woieAd bk^ handed 
diem down to ns the piHfeot and most duralde tiia&tfer'* 
pieces of human art ♦. 

Though we aie not acqttatnted with the dat^ of their 
erection, we know that the prindpiil Oftes, as W^ as Ae 
Ttvarium, H3ie acqnedncts, and other odlos^al works. With 
wUch Akragad was adorned, were htdk after die d^fe^t 
of the Car&aginians, "at Himera, fn the j^^ befoiie 
Chridt 479, by Gelo and Theron, Who divided the pri« 
soners amongst Ae ^endly powers, Co be employed in 
ptrblic works for the use and ornament df their oities. 

The vivarium lay to the west of Ae temples, just witlMtft 
&e walls, and, according to Diddorus and Atbenaens, ixm^ 
^nted one df %he most feci nallng objects, aa well as liie 
most beautHul terminations to the ^magnificent city 6f 
Akragas, lliat can well be imagined : the ibhner states it 
to have been seven stadia in drcumference, and twenty 
cnbits deep, supplied with Watei- by springs and streams 
Aat were led into it from tbe north t an abundance of 
dwans and wild fowl inhabited the iMrfBce> Md it supplied 
evefy variety of fish t for the luxurious repasts of the rich* 
It was excavated by the Carthaginian captives, and caoh 

* Cicero, Kb. vi. 

' t W« iMYd nMhiag on xeciord, I betiaVe, to io&nn us whether salt 
ij^aiter isfti ^mwd patt of the contente of this eoD«enratofy> reoeiyiiig new 
form and flarour as in the Guernsey yiyarium of the present day. — Vide 
M^CuUoch*$ Treatise on the sui^ct. 
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tecrated by the citisseos to the memory of Gi^oo, tbff 
fnend and liberator of Sicily. 

It began to decay ia the tikne of Diodoras^ and^ ngm. the 
form alone is apparent; ;and the watery element )ias giTWi 
place to a captivating exfailMtifm of luxuriant vegetatiofo. , 
. The remains of tombs the traveller will observe to 
aboond in all those parts - that formed the submrbs of the 
city, though particularly beyond the eastern branch of tlu^ 
river, in that part called Neapolis, and afterwards, by the 
Latins, the vale of the dead ; some were square, othecs 
round at the top, with niches which, contained vases and 
urns, the votive offerings of friends and relatives. Many 
of these vases have been recently excavated, and may b^ 
purchased from the owners ; though I ought to a.vert those 
ctf my readers who travel hence, of the attempts friequentljr 
made to impose admirable imitations of modem manufac^ 
ture on the unskilled visitor : the ancient ones are infi- 
nitely lighter, and will resist the effects of strong acids, with 
whi^h others become immediately corroded, and are thus 
soon recognised. There are still visible some relics of the 
enormous aqueducts which also formed part of the labouis 
of the unfortunate Carthaginians, and received the ap- 
pellation of Phasaces, from their projector Phaeax. They 
supplied the wells and fountains of the city with the pure 
streams from the hills, and their remains are to this day 
called. Phasaci by the inhabitants : they are cut out of the 
solid rock, generally speaking, three feet wide, and five 
feet deep, intersecting the town by a variety of ramifi- 
cations. 

Many of the fountains of Girgenti, as well as in innu- 
merable other parts of Sicily, produce on their sur£sice a 
quantity of fine soft oil which the natives bum in lamps, 
and sometimes apply medicinally : Pliny peciUiarly cele- 
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brates tl^ pfodacdon of it here* It is nothing but Huk 
more subtile parts of certain bituminous matters siddimcd 
by the action of sulrt^erraneanfires^ which, being condensed 
into a liquor by the cold of caverns through which they 
fbix^e themselves, unite with aqueous particles, iand make 
their way through clefts and fissures to the surface of the 
earth, where they have received the generic teiins of 
najditba and petroleum *, acc^nrdlng to their proportionate 
8tate.of viscidity, fluidity, and colour* This oil is in scmie 
parts of Sicily scented and applied to the hair ; in othars taken 
internally, being an excdlent antispasmodic and sudorific; 

The only ruin^ I believe, I have omitted to describe 
is the remains of a Roman fountain, which lies be- 
tween the temple and the town. The 6ont is perfect, with 
the spout and abr^ivoir ; and a square marble ba^relief 
in the upper right comer, with th« period of erection be-^ 
low, mariked anno 161. Models of it, as also of the tem-^ 
pies, lure beautif uUy executed in a soft stone f, at a mode^ 
rate price, by a modern artist. Dilapidated masses of large 
fiEd>rics are observable in varbus parts of the country that 
embraced the ancient town, but none sufficiently known to 
be recognised as specified edifiices; though one site is 
fscribed to the palace of Gellias, and another to the palace 
of Cicero and Verres,' who successivdy performed the office 
of prsetor here. 

After passing the greater part of the day amongst the 
ruins, we bent our steps towards the town, crossing to the 

* I have seen quantities of this oil in the states of Modena and Tus- 
cany, where there are abundant fountains of it. It is also taken in great 
profusion off the sea under Mount Vesuvius after stormy weatlier, when 
it a supposed the agitated waters wash it out of the fissures. 

t It is a variety of alabaster, scientifically denominated compact gyp- 
sum, which abounds near Girgeoti. 
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heighte of Camicosy fliroogh thatgaiden^ plun that once 
formed the Goedaa 'vivarium ; it was the seaaon for ga^Aiei^ 
ing the fiuits of ihe indian fig or pridcly pear, whidi 
abounds almost :in all parts of Sicily, and particiilafly 
around Oirgenti ; h is the cactus opuniia of LiimiBBas, the 
kaves (or rather divisions as they are more properly termed) 
ave tliicky oral, fleshy, covered withspines, and upwards <^ 
a foot in length, growing one out of die other, and sweffisg 
at die joints as &ey increase in age, until the whde of the 
kwer paft foimsa sort of . cyHndric 'trunk ; the 'flowers we 
reddish ydlow, or -sometimes crimson, emaoatiiig firom the 
borders of the divkions, and the fruit like a large 'fig of a 
deepiedcolour, eodosidg a sncccdent pulp, whidh, rithougk 
I drink >very insipid, seems to constitate a favomite "food df 
die If^wer orders, being oonsi<t^ifed both nutritious andBalu- 
brioua. The plant propagates with facility and astonish*^ 
ing rapidity, from mere^iogle divisions stuck in the eardi; 
hedge<-n:»ws are generally formed of them diroughoot the 
island, and iikey in 4i diort time become impenetrable bar* 
riers, bidding defiance to man or beast. I have seen thtfm 
ten and fifteen feet liig^, which, wiien covered with the fruit 
or blossom, present a curious and interesting appearance 7 
the pl^nt is hardy, and will vegetate, and even flourish oat 
of old walls and stooy ground, possesskig the peculiar qua- 
lity of forcing its roots into the minutest fissures of rocks, 
and pulvadring the hardened etratum into a species of soil ; 
hence it Is rendered inestimable in the cultivation of rocky 
or lava countries, which being planted a few years with it 
become capable of culture. 

A bronze-faced, athletic looking dame, of about forty, 
hailed us as we passed, witii an cfier of some of the finit, 
which formed the burthen of a wretched looking horse she 
was leading. The poor beast exhibited but a sorry speci- 
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men of the once celebratad race of Akragas"*^, and from ii» 
age, aa wellaa condiftioiiy seemed to r^uire the interferenci^ 
of Mr. Martin's philozoonic beaevolence ; though grateftd 
for hev proffered generosity, I could not help expressing n 
few words of reproach for her want of sympathy towarda 
th^ hrate, 9Jt the same time thinking how time and circum- 
stappes had changed the fate of the equestrian tribe since 
their golden days in the ancient city, where, in their de^ 
ctiiupg years, they were fostered by the kindly care of 
their masters, and not unfrequently, if favourites, interred 
with the sepvJchral pomp of human beings. 

The ccmtents of modern Girgenti offer very little to the 
eye of the carious. The cathedral, as I before observed, 
was founded by Count Roger, the Norman^ in the yea* 
1089, after the expulsion of the Saraeens ; and from a rude 
specimen of the Norman style ha? become, by patched up 
repairs at various periods, an inconsistent, unintelligible 
jumble of architectiu'al points, forming so discordant an 
ensemble as to preclude it being classified with any known 
order or style. The interior is, from the peculiar form, r^ 
markable for its accoustic effects, which caused a source 
^ diversion to the wags of earlier days in the following 
way* The slightest whisper is borne with perfect ctw- 
tinctness from the great western door, where once stood a 
confessiwal, to the cornice behind the high altar (a dis- 

* The ancient race of Akragas was celebrated for their beauty, fleet- 
ness,and strenglh, and never foiled to display their superiority as compe* 
titois in the ccmrse $ besides the records of htstoriand, their renown is 
iQ^tioned by Virgil and Silius Italicus, in the fbllowiQ^ lijoea; — 

Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 

Maenia magnanimum quondam generator equorum. — Third JEneid, 

Altor equorum 

Mille rapit turmam atque binnitibus aera flammat, 

Pulverem volvens Acragai^ ad inania nubem. — Silim, lib, xiv. 
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tance of two hundred and fifty feet); the consequence 6f 
which was, all communications with the confessor were 
transferred to that point, and hstened to by young men 
who repaired thither for that purpose, until a gentleman, 
on one occasion, had his curiosity gratified by the avowal 
of his own wife's infidelity, which caused the circumstance 
to be generally known, and the consequent removal of the 
confessional. 

The walls of this sombre looking edifice are ornamented 
with numerous failures of the brush, excepting a tolerable 
good representation of the Virgin, falsely attributed to 
Guido ; the beautified expression of that inimitable artist 
is wanting, neither does it possess his softness of touch or 
delicacy of colouring. 

The tabernacle encloses a silver sarcophagus, where are 
enshrined the bones of the patron saints, which, together 
with other relics, are exposed on the days of their particular 
fttes for the worship of zealous devotees. 

The greatest and most worthy object of admiration in 
this church is an ancient sarcophagus of white marble, 
which was discovered amongst the ruins of the ancient 
city, and converted into the baptismal font of the modem 
cathedral. I know there are many conscientious persotis, 
persevering sticklers in favour of certain religious ob- 
servances, strongly object to the transformation of 
heathen works of art, particularly when ornamented with 
pagan subjects, into the ritual piurposes of a christian tem- 
ple : but, I positively confess, as no evils resulting from 
such practice have ever come within the sphere of my 
observation or knowledge, and as long as the pagan sub- 
jects, constituting the ornaments of the works in question, 
shall not be associated with the ceremonies prescribed by 
the holy religion of Christ, I think it can be productive of 
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no pomhle injury to the* caufie of chmtiaiiity, therefore 
Qught not (Hilj to be tolerated but encouraged, siace^we 
are indebted tc |the practice for the preservation of some of 
the most inestimable productioD$ of. antiquity. 

The four sides of the sarcophagus ace ornamet^ted with 
incomparably fine specimens of , sculpture, executed in 
mezzo relievpy which, tiiough not of sudi ei^quisite iinish 
as some in the Vatican and Medicean. galleries, neverthe- 
less rank amongst the. most excellent and spirited works of 
ancient art that time has . preserved to us» The subject 
has proved an inexhaustible source of contention amongst 
the cogqoscenti and antiquarians who have inspected it : 
some have represented it to be the death of Phintias, the 
last tyrant of Agrigentum ; but being expelled the throne 
for his iotollerable oppression and blood-thirsty cruelties, 
he died in exile at Carthage; consequently it appears 
very improbable that a funereal monument of such magni- 
ficence should have been erected to the memory, of so de- 
tested an oppressor: some style it the death of Adonis, but 
the chariot is irrelevant to the subject of his history, and 
totally destroys the idea« as much as the boar hunt does 
the suggestion which others have ventured to make .of its 
illustrating the Trojan hero's fate under the wheels of 
Achilles' ear- 
Again, the story of Phaedra and Hippolytus is supposed 
by mapy, with much more justice and probability, to form 
the subject of these beautiful reliefs, and which, after 
9iinute e;s:^mina,tion, I have no hesitation in professing to 
be my own decided opinion ; ib« melancholy tale seems 
plainly told ; little or no exercise of the imagination is re- 
quired to call to the mind of the spectator the interesting 
and pathetic description that has flowed from the; polished 
pen of Euripides : the details follow in r^^ular sugcessioa 
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Toimd the monmnent, accoidiog to Ae stdfte of evente thsl 
<rbaraeetmse the sablime tragedy of the Grecian (framatxsc. 
^ TJbe first or boat side presents a groupe of mne figures, 
executed with aa tncomparaUe degree of boldness and ex- 
pression ; one, more perfect, more striking, and evidectiy 
the heio of the subject, stands out with a gjFeater relief 
than the rest, raiiier bordenng on Ae allio than the me2szo> 
exhibiting a personification of that intelleetuat dignilly seaS 
physical beanly which so peeoliarly marked the object of 
Phaedra's incestuous attachment. He is Ibtening with ma- 
nifest indignation to an old woman, who> in a supfdicatmg^ 
attitude at has feet, cannot be mistaken fortheeonfidentiad^ 
attendant of Phaedra, communicating the infamous propo- 
sals of lus guilty stepmoth^. The next side ta the ri^it 
contains the figure of a ^tingmsfaed female in a fit o# 
despak, surrounded and supported by her companioie, 
unquestionably the guilty daughter of Minos, betokening 
her grief and vexation at the aAd refusal of the virtuouisi 
Hippolytns; the attitudes are^ elegant, easy, and naturd; 
the forms exquisitely beautiful and imposing, with a flow- 
ing gracefulness in the drapery that gives an' additional 
finish. The third subject represents a. boar hunt,, the fe^ 
vourite sport of the unfortunate son of Thesens, who appeal? 
with a lance in bis hand on horseback, and two othi^ 
armedi attendants an^ foot endeavouitng. to destroy a. tre- 
mendous and infuriated wild= boar ; on hi& return fronn 
which he heard the unjust accusation of the malicious and 
revengeful I^s^dra. The fourth side exhibits a man 
. stretched lifeless on the earth, just Uirown firom> his chariot 
by the fuiy of four fiery coursers, which seem to have been 
terrified at the appearance of a sea monster, faiutly distin- 
guished: in the comer, though easily recognizable as the 
one sent by Neptune to seal the fate of the Inckless Hip- 
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pol} tus in his flight irom Athens. The two latter subjects 
are in low relief and of inferior execution, the artist having 
clearly devoted all his powers and concentrated all the ener- 
gies of his art in the two fi)riQ|en. 

In the library of the college are to be seen extremely 
interesting specimens of the old Sicilian coins^ together 
with, a fine collection' of beautiful vasesi*', w^reby the 
iqejiperienced. traveller may form bi^jodgment of^ those 
cwioua oli^ects of Siciiian<antiquity. 

I discovered few traces during my stay at Girgenti of 
tfae charai&teiistic beauty that distinguished the females of 
ancient Akragas ; the people too, like the place, are dirty 
and untidy, the appearance of whichi is considerably aug^ 
mented by the wretched state of poverty that seems to per- 
vade all classes of society from the nobility down. Ptiests, 
fidac% and monks, I scarcdy need observe, constitute, a» 
ia atmostc every other habitable part of Sicily, a principal 
pffopoartion oS the population, who live by preying on the 
very vitals of their bigoted laymen, devouring their slender 
and fast-fading means like a swarm of flesh flies on a decay- 
ing carcass. However, the objects around here are so^ 
strikingly interesting and various, that the antiquarian, the 
draftsman^ or the naturalisit, may pa^sa few daya at this 
place in. the possession of unceasing subjects of diversion. 
To the mineralogist^ the whole country to die north of the 
town presents an inexhaustible field for the exercise and 
improvement of scientific infcnrmation. 

* Signor Politi also possesses a.coBection of interesting articles of anti- 
quity, besides excessivdy beautiful specimens, of sulpburie and other 
minerals peculiar to the contiguous country. Althou^ he is not deeply, 
learned, his local knowledge and information respecting anti<|uities and 
other things are desirable to the visitor, who will find him communica- 
tive and ea^ of aceess, partieolarly te the greater proportion of what he 
hai is for tale. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



We mioaiited onr mules on Saturday momingy December 
4th, anddevoted the whole of that day to exploring the neigh- 
bourhoody more particularly about four iniles from the town 
towards the norths where there is an interesting specimen of 
that uncommon phenomenon called the mud vdcano. It is 
confined to a plain about half a mile in circumference^ at 
the summit of an eminence^ the whole surface of which is 
composed of a thick mud^ whose consistency rairies witli the' 
weadier or th« season, sometimes assuming a ccmvex, some- 
times a concave form^ with a number of small cones thjrown 
up at different distances, each of which is furnished with 
a crater, and ejects a species of black mud, accompanied 
with frequent rumbling noises and sulphuric air biibUes. 
Every three or four years it changes its character, at which 
time it assumes a very different form, is more violent in its 
operations, and emits mt^d, calcareous tufa, iron pyrites, 
stones, quartz, and gypsum, to thie height of a hui^dred feet, 
with considto-able force and loud subterranean explosions^ 
Mineral springs are frequently seen issuing fitHa little fis* 
sures, which bring, with them naptha and petroleum. The 
surrounding stratum of this curious place is <^careous, with 
a considerable admixture of sulphur, muriate of amonia^ 
which &re frequently found ^hrystalised in their varioua 
stages of combination with volcanic and other matters. 

The place is now called Maccaluba, a corruption of tbe^ 
name applied by the Saracens of Majaruca. It is worthy 
a visit from any traveller curious in the observation t>f 
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nature's operations. Four miles farther, at a place called 
Aberangis, is a salt mine^ whicfa^ though little worked now, 
or frequented, is curious for the mineral products of its 
caverns, and the adjacent strata. After inspecting the 
whole, and' collecting the most choice specimens, we 
returned homewards, but previous to entering the town 
beguiled half an hour most agreeably in the company of 
an enlightened, welWnformed priest, who accidentally joined 
us on the heights, and whose classical conversation led us 
back to the more ancient days of his native town, and the 
examination of the site we were then traversing, which we 
identified as the position wherdhe Romans lay encamped 
eight months before the reduction of Agrigentum, in the 
year 361 b. c. It was here too, at the same period, and 
scarcely a mile from the Roman works, that Hanno pitched 
bis camp, and after anxiously waiting an opportunity of 
^gaging the consuls, at length brought them to a general 
action, in which he was completely worsted, and lost all 
hiselephants* and baggage. 

Tuesday, the 7th, were solemnized the vigils of a festival 
consecrated to the conception of the holy virgin ; the com- 
mon cJccupations of life were suspended— all seemed devoted 
for the day to the pagan-like forms and superstitious rites 
of the church — the streets teemed with the noisy population, 
and the white caps f of the men, and the gloomy costume 

• It is singular to remark, that on this, as well as every other occasion 
where the CaHhaginians employed their elephants in Sicily, that these 
animals contributed more to the dismay and confusion of their own ranks 
than those of their enemies. 

t A white night cap is the only covering worn by the m.en^iroughout 
Sicily, which, in cases of rain or extreme cold, is surmounted by the 
hood of their, mantles or cloaks, pointed at the extremity in the form of a 
cone, to throw off the water. I have no doubt it is the degenerate remains 
of the musselmanic turban, which generally prevailed in the island during 
the long occupation of the Saracens. 

M 
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qf tbe vfomexk, gave a character to the gathered crowds ai 
once ludicrous and picturesque. At noon a silver statue of 
the virgin was paraded in solemn procession through the 
streets, accompanied by the military, civil, and ecclesiastical 
authorities, under the salute of squibs, peteraras, and 
crackers. In the evening a general illumination took place^ 
and the cathedral viras thrown into a blaze of light; within^ 
by an accumulation of wax candles, without, by a multi- 
tude of paper lanterns. 

We quitted Girgenti at day-light the following morning, 
and as we issued from the town, beheld, for the last time, 
those beautiful monuments breaking before us through the 
morning's dawn with all the force of their local splendour, 
accompanied with that attractive charm which antiquity 
has for ever wove round their existence ; for the road winds 
down those rocky heights east of the town, and after skirt- 
ing the sacred shades of Akragas, passes under the elevated 
debris of Juno Lucina ; from thence it becomes bad, and in 
wet weather almost impassable for miles, with a bare, rocky, 
desolate country, until within four or five miles of Palma, 
when it assumes a more cheerful aspect, wooded, fertile, 
luxuriant, with occasional rocky defiles, harmonised and 
softened by frequent picturesque scenery. The approach 
to Palma is strikingly romantic ; vegetation is beautiful^ 
the groves and fruit trees pour forth their riches with oriental 
luxuriance. As we approached the ascent, a bare white 
calcareous isolated hill, called Mount Calvary, towered 
above this beautiful verdure to our left, usurped by a lonely 
church and convent of Benedictines. Its solitary site and 
barren earth accord well with the vows of its devoted inha- 
bitants, audit forms not an uninteresting object in contrast 
with the surrounding scene. Beneath it, by the roadside, 
embosomed in a rock overhung with wood, a copious foun- 
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tani dififdayedto us the ohanns of an almost naked gponp 
of waaherwomen. They were neither specimens of Albano's 
plajfid ajlvan nymphs sportiDg at Ae fbantain of Tivoli, 
or of the beguiling charms of Tasso's Damascan daughter; 
but (die very extr^xie of female degradation a&d debase- 
ment, filthy, ragged to nudity, with dirty tanned hides> 
faaggard-lookiiig, and more disgusting than the lowest order 
of Uack tidbes i ever saw on the shores of Africa. Sach is 
the characteristic picture of the softer sex amongst the 
lower classes of Sicilians, little calculated for rustic degance, 
neither to excite admiration in the other sex, or to put the 
mon^l habits of foreign travellers to the test. 

Palma is a populous town, advantageously situated on a 
rocky eminence looking over a picturesque plain towards 
the sea, from whence it is two miles, and fourteen from 
Girgenti. It gives title to a dukedom, and is the birth 
place and tomb of Hodiema, the celebrated astronomer 
acid mathematician. It is but of comparatively modem 
establishment, nothing being known of it before the latter 
period of the middle ages. It seems to have engaged little 
of the traveller's attention, though unmeritedly so; for not- 
withstanding it boasts not the attractions or celebrity of 
antiquity, it possesses, I think, qualities that would light 
up the enthusiasm of the painter's eye, and animate the 
sentiments of nature's admirer *. The surrounding country 
exhibits one of the most captivating pictures of rural beauty 
in Sicily. The town is hemmed in at the back by a hill* 
of olive trees, whilst groves of oranges and almonds, the 
spreading locust, the vine and almond gardens, giVe to the 

* For the lover of field sports also^ this country, all the way to Alicala» 
has peculiar attractions. Every species of land as well as prater ^l 
abounds, besides hares, rabbits, and other animals. 

m2 
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plain an indescribable appearance of richness, whicb^ with 
the castle of Monte Chiaro to the rights and the Mediter^ 
randan sparkling in the distance, constitute a scene well 
worthy the artist's stady. 

. The almond abounds here, and forsis one of the princi- 
pal objects of commerce. It is the amyydalis communis 
(amara and sativa) of LinnsBus, whose beautifol delicate 
pink blossom displays the most el^ant foli^e in nature, 
and is inimitably ornamental to a country, when, as here, 
it is blended with the verdant vine, tb,e dark green shades 
of the olive, the orange, and the lemon. The bloom was 
now, thoagh in the month of December, just beginning 
tp peep forth, as in the genial days of a transalpine spring, 
and a long succession of fine winter weather had given a 
vernal character to the productions of the ground. 

This town, independent of a variety of fruits, exports a 
quantity of sulphur of the best species, which is excavated 
from caverns towards the north-west, and shipped at wha^t 
is designated the port, a mere open bay and marina, with 
a few store-houses defended by an old tower. • 

The wines of Palma are fine and of great variety, amongst 
which I tasted a delicious Muscadel of the richest species. 

The festive costiame of the young women of Palma is 
remarkably picturesque as well as elegant, an advantageous 
specimen of which we had an opportunity of observing in 
a bridal group that had paused on quitting the church to 
offer up their praises to a madonna niched in the wall, in 
coi^unction with a quartetto of Calabrian pipers, who were 
at that moment paying their annual tribute at the shrine. 

After refreshing at a dirty albergo, or rather fundaco, we 
continued our route, proceeding over a line of rocky hills, 
and for the first time looked down on the fertile fields of 
Gela, the Campi Geloi of the Mantuan bard, and cele- 
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brated amongst the aucients for the snperior quality of its 
com and the whiteness of the flower. We reached Alicata, 
a distance of jfburteen miles, at three o'clock^ between which 
and the close of day we occupied in C(»itemplating the local 
characteristics. 

jAJicata occupies the site of the ancient and renowned 
Gela, which, according to the authority of Polybius and 
others, was colonized. forty*-five years after Syracuse by a 
party of Cretans and Rhodians, under Eutimus and Anti« 
phemus, who attached to it the appellation of the river so 
named by the Siculi, on. account of the dense vapours that 
frequently occurred at its suriace. It speedUy rose to repute, 
considerably distingviished itself in the wars between its 
tyrant Hypocrates and his neighbours, and became so popu- 
lous and powerful a city^ that, in one hundred and ei^t 
years from its building, it founded and colonized. the cde- 
brated city of Akragas ; but, like a sorrowful parent that 
is doomed to outlive the ruin of his child, Gela survived 
the destruction of this splendid colony, and gave sanctuary 
to its wretched sons as they fled from the merciless de- 
stroyers of Himilco's Carthaginian host, who, in turn, ulti- 
mately laid it in ruins. Timoleon, however, recolonized it, 
but it was again fated to be destroyed, and it had entirely 
lost all its importance before the Romans conquered Sicily** 
Strabo, in his time, describes it as an uninhabited ruin. In 
its brightest days it boasted the possession of one of the 
finest colossal statues of Apollof in the world, which oma- 

♦ lib. 6. 

f The statue of Apollo, after that of the omnipotent Jove, was, by all 
the Sicilian Greeks, the most enthusiastically worshiped, and held in the 
greatest veneration, because Apollo became their tutelar deity, the colo- 
nists having been originally sent to Sicily in consequence of the mandates 
of his oracle at Delphos. 
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meated the entrance of the principel gs^, and.vKua held id 
great veneration by the citizenB, aocordii^ to Herodotus; 
who aboAtates thftiit was at length borne away to Carthage, 
«8 a symbol of coDquesit, by Haotilcar. 

On the hill to the westward of the town stood die fiunona 
iDiteess called the rock of Phalaris, baik by the blood- 
thiiBty tyrant of Agrigeni»iny who there isfficted the abeady 
vcieiitioned horron of the brazen buH. At his. death it was 
razed to the ground^ and over its ivuiis were soon veared the 
lofty walls of Ecnomos, a fortress so oaDed by the Gkians 
as expressive of the monstroskies onoe committed on. its 
ake ; it also fell a psey to the Carthaguaian system of amu- 
hiIation> and the name alone was left, which the Romans 
eonsignfidlo the momitain, Mons Ecnomns*, softtmiliar to 
the ear o£ every clasidc school-boy, and will naturally call 
Ae attention of the reader to the recollection of that cir- 
omnstanee which has served to perpetuate its name — the 
mcmocable naval victory gained by Rome over her fbnni- 
dable enemy of Carthagef. It was near here that tremen- 
dons fleet, under the command of die Consuls Marcus At- 
tilios Regulus and Lucius ManUos, came in contact with 
andnearly annihilated the one under Hanno and Hamilcar : 
&e former consisted of three hundred and thirty ships, and 
one hundred and fottj thousand men ; the latter three bvax- 
dred and forty diips with one hundred and fiftv thousand 



* Now coirupted into the modem title of Monte di Licata; it is com- 
posed of a calcareus stratum, and furnishes many beautiful testaceous 
fossils. 

f Anno 255 b. c. The Carthaginian loss was sixty-four galleys taken 
and thirty sunk, that of the Romans twenty-four galleys^ which were lost 
by wiieck on the shore. See Polyhiufr's animated and interesting descrip^ 
tion. Al&ough it is called by ^e Romans tiie battie of Eenomus, it was 
fought nearer Heradea^ as: ia expieasly stated by Aft deaciiptioiis of their 
historians and annalists. 
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men. Tiir ee 4i¥ision»> at cotiaidemblk distances ftom each 
odier, were closely oontestitig the palm of saperiori^ at the 
same- moment; all of which proved favourable to the con*^ 
suls ; so that Rome in one day gained three glorious victor 
ries. The sea was stained with hnman gore, and for months 
after disgorged on itfr shores retonants of the vessds that 
were wrecked or sunk. What classic reader can visit Ais 
interesting spot without Iracing the occurrence with the 
most enthusiastic recolleetion, and who, in theremembrance 
of such a fact; can contemplate it without the deepest^ 
the liveliest emotions of feeling ? 

€rela was- also the theatre of two sanguinaiy conflicts 
between Hamilcar and Agathocles, memorable ahke for 
the barbarous atrocities as the humiliating defeat of the 
liatter. But doubts have been variously suggested as to 
the identic of Gela, which some authors erroneously place 
on the site of Terra Nuova ; an endless variety of circum^ 
stances, however, concur in testifying the impossibihty^uidesB 
we transfer also the site of Ecnomos ; bat the authority 6f 
Biodorus suffices alone to disprove it, who in his nineteenth 
book says, in allusion to the above-mentioned contest be* 
tween the Carthaginians and Greeks, ** The Carthagi- 
nians occupied a certain position near Gela, called -£cno«> 
moB> where formeily had been the fortress of Phaiaris; on 
the other side, Agatk>cles occupied a hold called Falerius^ 
between bodi of which ran the river, serving as a barrier 
to each. Falerius was a mile and a half distant from the 
river to the east, and Ecnomos was distant from Gela th^ 
breadth of the river. The soldiers of Agatbocles, he says, 
dying with thirst during the dog days, fled in crowds to^* 
wards Gela to drink at the river, which being impregnated 
with salt, infected them with disease and created great 
mortality/' In another part also he observes, that Aga^ 
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thodesj; scfter being totally pat to route before Ecaiomos^ 
and driven across the river^ contrived in, the night to thisi9w 
a garrison within Gela, and he fled to Syracuse, setting fire 
to the fortress of Falerius. 

Gela is further distinguished in the page of history as 
being the birth-place of Gelon"*^; long of Syracuse, of the 
famous comic poet Apollodorus, and the philosopher Timo- 
genes ; it ajBTorded also an asylum and retreat to the sub- 
lime iEschylus, the celebrated father of the Grecian drama : 
disgust^ with the preference given to Sophocles in the 
contest for the prize of poetic merit, he retired to this city, 
and died of disappoiqtment and discontent; though, con- 
trary to this assertion of Plutarch, Pliny says he was killed 
by a tortoise Which an eagle had let fall on his head. His 
tomb had long adorned the town, before which authors 
who intended to dedicate their talents to the theatre were 
accustomed to make libations and to recite thieir composi- 
tions. ' The Athenians also, in admiration of his genius, 
decreed honours to his memory. 

The modem town derives its origin, as well as its appel- 
lation, firom the Sarac^c invaders, who, as in many other 
places in Sicily, wrought their new city from the materia 
of the old ; it stands a little farther to the east than the 
ancient site, which was more upon the eminence, identified 
by the discovery of ruined fragments at various periods, 
architectural, cinerary, j^stic, together with coins, lamps, 

* The history of Gelon is familiar to ereiy classic reader ; his reign, 
though short, was devoted solely to the happiness of his people, and the 
welfiure of the state; arts and sciences flourished under his dominion, 
and such was Uie perfection of the former, that in many cases they sur> 
passed the happiest productions of the mother country. Golden medals 
of Gelon (who coined gold a century prior to Athens), in the highest 
state of preservation, attest die fact by the extreme beauty of their desigb 
and the excellence of their execution. 
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&c. &c. At tbe expulsion bf the tarbaoed Painims^ the 
Nonnaos enlarged and fortified it with wall and to^ers^ 
which, in the revolution of ages, have assumed various 
changes under the different reigning powers* 

In the year 1558 it was partially consumed by a com-* 
bined armament of Turkjsb and French incendiaries, who 
landed and surprised its unresisting inhabitants with their 
fire-lHrands. The actual town, which contains a population 
of 18,000, stands partly on a gentle eminence without the 
walls, and partly on the shores of a beautiful bay, which 
is divided into two parts by a projecting peninsula, on 
whose point stands a battery connected with the remains 
of an old Norman castle, forming, with the castle of St. 
Angelo on the hill, the principal protection of the place. 
A. brisk commerce is carried on here, although there is no 
port, (yet possessing every capability), and the anchorage 
is exposed on every side. Sulphur is the principal article 
of export, heaps of which we observed pOed along the shore, 
intended for an English brig that was lying in the roads« 

The river, anciently .the Gela, runs to the east of the 
town, and empties itself over a shoal sandy bar into the 
sea ; it flows during the rains with incredible roar and 
dangerous impetuosity ; hence Virgil's epithet in the fol*> 
lowing passage : — 

Campique Geloi, 
Immanisque Gela fluvii cognomine dicta*. — Third Mneid, 

It has received the modern appellation of Salso, on ac- 
count of the saline particles with which it is impregnated 
from some salt springs that unite with it near the moun- 
tains of Calatanisetta ^ and it now forms the. boundary 

* See also Ovid's ib. iv., de Fasti. Pausanias called this river tbe 
Southern Himaera, 
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between the two great diviaons of Mazzam and' Notxr 
The latter (so called: from the piincipal town of that name^ 
originally Saracenic, stykd Neet) is f&t the most part 
rocky, with an extremely stony soil, notwithstanding. whid> 
it is gramineous, fertile, herbaceous^ prodiickig> ia many 
parts, an abundance of wine, oil, honey, grain, and is be^ 
sides celebrated for the most numerous amongst tlie re^ 
pated towns of antiquity ; the mountains, however, (^ this 
region, are infinitely less than those of the otha* two. 

After an agreeable walk about the environs, and to tiie 
Capuchin convent west of the town, we returned and paused 
awhile before the bay, where, as we stood in admimtion of 
the setting sun, whidi was just then beautifoiiy iQumini^ng 
the ruined walls of the casde with the ruddy lustre of his 
declining rays, the ejEtreme mildness of the climate we 
were enjoying was strongly impressed upon us by a group 
of litde children^ in a perfbct state of nature, sporting in 
savage gambols round the square or raduer piazza; it 
proved, however, at the same time, the degraded conditibii 
of their existence. 6ood heavens ! how mdancholy, how 
mvoltiog' to the heart ! to- think ihat manldnd shoukl be 
Uving undear such circumstances of wretchedness and po* 
verty, in a country teeming with ajl die prodigality of 
nature's riches ; but such, alas! must ever be die resuH 
where a government fears to give the means of excitement 
to its people. 

We retired for the night to our quarters, at a loqanda 
in the most modern part of the town without the waUs ; 
it was comparatively clean and comfortable, and we were 
rendered independent of our viaticum by the well stored 
larder of a Parisian host, whose gastronomic skill some- 
what indemnified us for the meal we had ventured to 
make at Palma in the forenoon* ' 
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As we pEoposed making a longer joamey tbaa moat tlie 
fdlowing day, we oaounted oiif mules at four in the mom** 
iQg, ai^d on quitting the town at a short distance forced 
the Salso, but the waters were low, and as we tranquilly 
crossed that stream, which of old had dealt such dire 
destruction to the army of Agathocles, its history rushed 
with redoubled interest on my mind, and I felt aU the sacred 
importance of die scene. Here it was the Numidian car 
valry pursued the jaded soldiers of the reckless tyrant, who 
for the last time travexsed the blood-stained tide, after he 
had mercilessly massacred four thousand of his allies io 
6ela„ and pillaged the whole of their treasure. The pale 
moon shed a radiant brightness over the banks that might 
have almost rivalled the mid-day splendor of a more northern 
sun, and whose reflected light, glittering over the surface of 
the undulating sea to the. right, would bid defiance to the^ 
perfection even of a Vemet's imitative powers. Terra 
Nova * lies about twenty miles distant, along the sinuosities 
of the shore, the road leading sometimes over the heights^ 
sometimes along the sands, where the conchok>gist may 
gratify himself with a variety of extreme^ handsome and 
curious shells* The cUffs in ]^ces are composed of a 
green maile, tinctured by the impregnations of sulphur,^ 
and producing on their fertile summits quantities of barilla 
and saltwort. We crossed several small rivers, namely, the 
Jarubba, Naufrio, &c., and about half way passed the 
xocky point of Falconara, with its tower and battery, not 

* TravelleTB wishiDg, like us, to reach Calatagirone in one day, fre- 
quently allow themselves to he influenced* hy the advice of the guides^ 
who, to save scarcely two miles, will go hy a road a little inland, which 
is uninteresting, desolate, marshy, uninhahited, and avoids Terra Nova 
altogether, leaving it a short distance to the right. Nor is there any 
other, resting place half vray, excepting a dilapidated shed by the side o€ 
arttream, intended for the repose o( muleteers' convoys. 
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far frdm whence stands the casino of Prince Biit^ra on an 
eminence, supposed to be the site of some ancient fortress^ 
which Thucidydes places within the district of Gela. 

Terra Nova is a lai^e walled town, situated on a flat emi-' 
Hence a short distance to the westward of a river of the 
same name; it was founded about the middle of the 
thirteenth century by Frederick 11. , consequently compara- 
tively modern, hence its name. Nearly ten thousand souls 
inhabit its walls; but it is ugly, filthy, dismal, and irregu- 
lar, with shapeless churches and a host of miserable coti- 
vents. The palace is a fine edifice, but the cathedral is 
of no style of architecture, though it presents, with its 
dome, an imposing appearance from the sea. 

A short distance from the walls stands the carricatore or 
royal magazines, and its little port, by aid of the produce 
of Calatagirone, exhibits symptoms of commercial activity ; 
it exports corn, wine, a species of coarse cloth, and sul- 
phur, receiving protection from the adjacent tower, called 
the Torre dell' Insegna. 

A band of the celebrated Compagnia degli uniti sere- 
naded us whilst refreshing at the albergo, but they rivalled 
not the soothing strains of the well-known Ciechi of Bo- 
logna. Like the Pfifereri of Calabria, they stroll about the 
island in parties, but honestly reserve their profits, which are 
on their return shared in common with the society. 

This town evidently has usurped the site of some distin- 
guished city of antiquity, but around whose identity, many 
doubts and much obscurity hang ; its only existing testi- 
monials are a few remains of massive substructions within 
the town ; and without, at a short distance from the walls, 
a single massive column of the Doric order, stretched 
prostrate on a bare sandy hill, the only solitary relic exist- 
ing to testify the site of perhaps some splendid Pagan 
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fane ; the component parts, though detached, are perfect^ 
and lie in regular line along the earth, with the exception 
of the basement and lower shaft piece, which are standing. 
According .to the authority of Ptolemy, Phintia stood to 
the westward of Heraclea, and near to Agrigemtum ; 
dierefore I have no doubt but that it must have been either 
Callipolis or Eubola, which Strabo, in his sixth book, de- 
scribes amongst the ruined and deserted towns of his time 
on this coast ; however, I submit to others more skilled in 
antiquarian lore than myself the task of ascertaining such 
a fact. 

Being anxious to reach Syracuse as early as possible, we 
resigned .the plan of exploring the coast as far as Cape 
Pacbynum of the ancients (now Cape Passero), and its in- 
termediate interesting classical sites, which, however, I 
strongly recommend other travellers, to whom time is not 
an object, by no means to avoid, for it exhibits the widest 
expanse for historical illustration ; but indeed every town, 
every part of Sicily, must be dear to the memory of the 
classical reader, particularly so on this coast, which so pe- 
culiarly teems with the most interesting recollections. 
There the people of Camerina* rose to insolent and rebel- 
lious prosperity ; and the name of its shores must eyet be 

* Camarina was founded by Syracuse, under Dascon and Menacolus, 
one hundred and thirty-five years after its building, and was the third 
town colonized by that city, according to Strabo and Thucydides. It 
was situated between the rivers Oanus and Hypparis (modern Frascolari 
and Comerana). It rapidly rose to a state of prosperity and greatness, 
and became one of the most powerful cities on that coast; but riebelling 
against the mother country, it was destroyed. It was celebrated for the 
manuiacture of the most beautiful vases and urns in Sicily, many of 
which are preserved to this day as monuments of their .perfection in the 
art. The town stood near a lake, the influence of whose noxious vapours 
so annoyed the inhabitants, that they consulted the oracle of Apollo for 
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perpetoated in lihe idinab oF the IsbKsriaB, as well as d»^ 
memoiy of tbe feeling reader, by ^the mdanc^dj and di»^ 
asteooB shipwreck of the Roman fleet f under ^e oommand 
of the consols Fulvius and iBnxSfus, who, despi»ng the 
admonitioiis of their pilots, became llie victims oftbeir piide 
and obstinacy. Out of foim: hundred asM, three hundred 
and twenty of them ^her foondeved in tbe deep or pe- 
rished on die rocks ; so that the coast from Cape Pachy- 
num to Camarina was ioftarsp^rsed with the ih^ments ot 
the vessels and the lacerated corpses of the orews^ Ibr 
months after exhibiting all the appalling horrors -of the 
charael house* 

We remounted our plodding steeds at noon, passing 
through the rich-iooking environs on the north ride of the 
town, which are thickly wooded with the agvumi, the fig, 
and the vine. Two roads lead to Calatagii^fie, a high and 
a low one, distant about twenty-one miles and a half, thcf 
latter swampy and bad in the winter ; the £mrmer, theugb 
lally, and somewhat longer, is infinitely more agreeable, 
leading through a sandy forest of c<»rk tt^ees, carpeted with 
underwood and lentiscus; the scenery, though w3d, is 
pleasisig, and about half way we trav-ersed the smril town 
of Santa Maria di Niscemi, a cdebrated mart fot honey, 
which the inhabitants abundantly collect from the neigh- 
bouring woods. Here we met a convoy of mules laden 

permission to dtain off its waters, wbich was expressly rofufiod ; how*- 
ever, in contempt of the pa^n mandate, the lake was drained, and sa^ 
lubrity was restoned : but a worse fate befel the city, to which it had 
operated as a defence ; the walls on that side were «xposed5 ^uad 
afforded an easy access to the enemy, who ent^ed and piUaged th& 
town. Hence the Greek saying in adoption of the orade, Un wm 
KAfMtfwav, atuwlof ywf afAstrnf^ and the much used proverb of the Romans^ 
Ne moveas Camarinam, 

Anno, 254 b. c. 
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with apples, the productioa of Modnt ^tna— ^an opportiihe 
veocontre^ for the day was oppressive^ and the fruit mone 
Fefreshing and delicious than any I ever tasted, 
. The san closed hb daily career whilst yet we were a 
leagae from our destination ; but the city, perched aa it is 
on the most devated fnimacle of the mountain, and stifl 
illaminated with his last gUttering rays, which were re* 
fleeted from the windows of the houses hke the glimmerings 
of a distant pharos, produdug an incomparably beautiful 
effect amongst the rude rocky scenery that appeared before 
us. All, however, faded iuto gloom as we scrambled up 
the last craggy ascent into the town, alid we arrived in 
darkness at our comfortless abode in the market-place; 
where, somewhat to our consternation, a vociferating, fret- 
ful old hostess demanded what we had brought to eat, for 
our basket was tenantless, and appetites sharpened by the 
keesi breezes of the mountain's top, and being gicxmo magro^ 
not a morsel of meat was to be procured for our heretical 
stomachs ; however, good fortune threw a fellow-country- 
man in our way, who had at that moment arrived ^om* 
lienftini, and with much urbanity and good fellowship 
pressed us to the participation of his fare> which wenotun* 
willingly acceded to in our emergency. 

Calatagirone is a large town of twenty thousand inha- 
bitants, in the Yal di Noto, situated on the summit of a 
high insalated rocky mountain, steep on all sides, inacces- 
sible to vehicles of any species, and difficult of approach 
both to man and beast; it is, however, surrounded by a rich 
agricultural country, clothed with the vine and shaded by 
the cypress. 

It is of very ancient foundation, being identified by 
Thucydides, as well as Antonine, in his journey from Agri- 
gentom to SyracuBe, as the HyUa-baerea of antiquity. 
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where the Greeks cekbrated their splendid festivals in 
honour of Jono. In the ninth century it fell into the hands 
of the Saracens, who fortified it on account of its advan^ 
tageous position ; however. Count Roger, in the year 1063^ 
wrested it ftom them previous to his first great victory of 
Cerami over the Painim army, and richly endowed it with 
the spoil of Zotica, as a remuneration for the friendly dis- 
position of the inhabitants to his cause. 

At a subsequent period, the Genoese, in their predatory 
adventures, landed with a powerful armament, and amongst 
other places took possession of this, which for some years 
continued in their occupation. They erected a church, 
consecrated to their patron, St. George, and gave the arms 
of Genoa to the town, namely, a cross, which still conti- 
nues to be adopted. The costume of the inhabitants is 
picturesque, surmounted in both sexes with a mantle and 
pointed capucbe ; that of the females being black, and of 
the men brown or plum colour, bound with green. 

The buildings are not particularly attractive. The M adre 
Chiesa is a gloomy, heavy fabric of the fourteenth century, 
without any thing to recommend it. The bridge which 
unites the two parts of the town was erected at the expense 
of the Franciscans ; it consists of one wide elliptical span. 
The most modern structures are the Monte de Pieta, and 
the Casino, on the southern side. 

The people are prosperous, industrious, and civil, and 
the landed proprietors extremely opulent, who, in spite of 
die unaccommodating locality for the indulgence of state 
luxury, almost all keep their carriages, which are confined 
to the limited and monotonous revolutions of a small drive, 
formed and widened for the purpose, as far as the convent 
of the Padri Osservanti. 

From the more prosperous state of the Calatagironese, 
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thie town assiimes in many respects an air of superiority over 
others of its size ; the public edifices are generally pretty 
good ; there are a few fine noble mansions, and it pos- 
sesses in particular an extensive, well-regulated, collegiate 
institution. It is celebrated for the cultivation of wines, 
com, and the manufactory of a coarse pottery made from 
a peculiar clay, from which they form also, with tolerable 
skill, grotesque figures, representing all the various cbstiimaB 
of Sicily. 

Guides proffered to us their services in the courde of the 
evening for an excur^on to the ancient city of Enna''^ ; but, 
much as we desired it, circumstances forced us to reject the 
idea of a visit to the place that has been the scene and 
subject of so many of the most interesting historical events 
and poetical inspirations f. It stands on a high hill in the 
centre of the island, surrounded by a country at once sub- 
lime, romantic, and productive ; it was originally colonized 
by Syracuse, two hundred years after the foundation of that 
city. Diodorus describes it as the most perfectly beautiful 
site in the island, abounding in groves and gardens covered 
the year through with e\ery variety of fniits and flowers. 
It became one of the strongest cities of Sicily, and was not 
less remarkable for its riches than its beauty J. Cicero 
terms it the Umbilicus Sicilian, and the most fertile spot in 
the world. It is the fabled.residence of the beautiful Pro- 

f Now called Castro Giovanni, a corruption of the Roman Castrum 
Enni, being the place where the Romans established their camp after the 
termination of the servile war. 

f See Ovid Metam. v., Virgil ^neid iv., Milton Parad. Lost iv., Clau- 
dian de Rapt. Pros, and its spirited translation by Strutt. 

J Cicero ad Verr. says of it, Tota vero omni aditu circumcisa atque 
dirempta estf quam circa lacus, lucique sunt plurimi et lectissimi flores 
omni tempore anni : locus ut ipse raptum ilium virginis, quem jam a 
pueris acc^imus declarare videatur. 

N 
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serpine, ftom whose flowery meads and limpid streams sUe 
was ravished by the god of hell. King Gelon consecrated 
there to Ceres^ one of the richest temples of th^ heathen 
world; whither Asia, Greece, and Rome afterwards, in 
days of scarcity and famine, made pilgrimages to propitiate 
the presiding goddess, and where were solemnised those 
pompous, incpmprehensible, and unmeaning rights of the 
Eleusinian mysteries* 

This place, too, is distinguished for the disastrous termi^ 
nation of the sierviles' struggle * in the cause of freedom. 
Jlere Perpenna met the slavish host, of whom the blood of 
twenty thousand paid the price of laudable temerity ; and 
as an example to appal the rest, the vindictive consul ordered 
;the greater part to be crucified by the sides of the public 
•ways, 

♦ B. C. 132. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Wb qaitted our iifihospitable quarters ftt se^^ett in the 
mornings proceedihg towards Lenttniy distant thirty-two 
miles, and after descending again the precipitoas aodiri- 
ties of this cfirioii8ly««itaated city, we entered into a fine,, 
etdtivatedy fertile coontry, sinronnded by ranges of iullt, 
whose w3d and craggy heights imparted rather a pleasing 
efiect in harmony with the objects with Which they weie 
combined- The countrymen were engaged in the labow 
of tHIage, aad whose .agricultural implements and equip- 
flMBts afforded us no small source of amusement ; fw they 
bore dH the characteristics of first invention, and the niosl 
pristine rudeness. Sometimes a donkey and bullock, some^ 
times acoapleorm(M« of donkeys, and in one place a dooh^ 
key, horse, and bullock, constituted the team of the plough- 
share, which in n»any cases was merdy a crooked piece o€ 
wood; however, the purpose appeared answered, for die 
ground was well worked and clean ; a circumstance per- 
haps owing more to the bounty of nature than the industry, 
or ingenuity of man* 

Here, for the first tkne, th« smoky columns of JBtna 
opened to our view ; and traversing the little town of Palma, 
we discovered, at some distance to our right, the city of 
Mineo lifting its head above the mountain's top. It was 
the ancient Menem, or menenon, built by Ducetius, near 
which may still be seen the boiling sulphureous springs''^ of 
the fabled PaUci, and the site of their renowned temple, 
raised alsc^by the Sicilian king, and devoted by Pagan priest- 
craft to the debasing superstitions of their delusive rdigion, 

* Now the Lago di NafUa. 

n2 
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whilst its vaults re-echoed with the oracles of state policy and 
sacerdotal heathenism ; its altars offered refiige to the unfor- 
tunate^ and inviolable sanctuary to the oppressed slave — 

Perque lacus altos et olentia sulphure fertur, 
. StagDa palkoruiDy nipta fetVealia terra.^— Oi^. Met: ■'/; / 

• We halted at Palagonia, sixteen miles^ a small modem- 
town, notorious only for its wretchedness and filth,, though 
situated on a salutary eminence, overlooking a deli^tfiil 
vale: the Indian fig cloathes the adjacent rocks' with, its 
blazing fruit and everlasting verdure ; the majestic aloe 
rears his pyramid of flowers ; and, what most called ferth 
my admiration, the carob tree, which, though common* 
tloroughbut the island, appears to luxuriate ia this n^igh^ 
bourhood with incomparable beauty. It is the ceraienia 
siliqua (or St. John's bread) of Linnaeus, and rises on a hi^; 
upright stem, with fine, elegant, crooked, and limbragedos 
spreading branches, like those of the oak> at times folding 
over in a graceful bend to the earth, with beautiful' dark 
evergi^een pinnate* leaves; the fruit is enclosed in a long 
siliqtia, like a large bean-pod, which possesses' a strong 
saccharine flavour, and is occasionally given as a nutritious 
aliment to cattle, and frequently eaten by the lower orders* 
Nothing can be more ornamental to a landscape than this 
sjngulatly fine tree, for it gives as well richness to the dis- 
tance as picturesque beauty to a front ground. ; 
From hence the road becomes hilly, with a rocky vol- 
canic soil, mixed with shorl and schistus, strewed with 
heaps of lava-stones of the most curious species, which 
enclose hundreds of small testaceous fossils, evidently of 
crateral ejection, having undergone the action of . fiare. 
After making a little digression to the little towia of Gas-f 
tellana to our left, for the purpose of seeing a valuaUe and 
beautiful collection of ancient Sicilian medals, we entered 
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into a more cultivated country and arrived at Lentini, the 
approach to whence, with its lake Biviere to the left, and 
rural scenery about the hills in front, exhibited a more 
animated prospect than we had for some time witnessed. 
The neighbouring hills of this part of the country abound 
in curious and extensive caverns, producing saltpetre, and 
rich with sulphuric chrystalizations and stalactitic forma- 
tions, well deserving the mineralogists researches. 

There is another road from Calatagirone to Syracuse, 
by the mountains to the eastward, which, though of equal 
distance, is, on account of its rocky and more latiguing 
condition, avcuided, if possible, by the guides ; it is, how- 
ever, interesting to the antiquarian, for the remains of an- 
tiquity that have been lately brought to light by the Baron 
Judica, at Palazzuolo *. 

* Palazzuolo is a town of eight thousand inhabitants, situated on a high 
mountain, anciently called the Erbessus, and built on the site of the cele- 
brated Acns, a colony of Syracuse, founded seventy years after that city, 
according to Thucydides and Pliny, who call its inhabitants Cretenses. 
• It was colonized by the Romans, who built there , an amphitheatre, 
and gynmasium ; the former the baron has recently discovered in the 
course of his excavations, an occupation in which his love of enter- 
prise seems to constitute his principal hobby, which is, however, fet- 
tered by the narrow policy of an illiberal government, that prohibited any 
excavation without a special royal permission, and in case of discovery 
claims a right of purchasing any objects at their own valuation. What 
a stimulus to genius 1 what an encours^ment to enterprize! He has 
-ibund coins of all sorts, in bronze, silver, and gold, on which he has 
written an elaborate treatise, embracing those of ancient Sicily. Alao 
every variety of beautiliil Sicilian vases (hitherto erroneously termed 
■ Etruscan), which he has carefully studied and classified according to the 
different ages of their production : the earlier ones are rudely ornamented 
•with Egyptian subjects, generally speaking, obscene heathenish supersti- 
tions ; the latter Homeric subjects and Grecian designs. Besides many 
.other fragments of antiquity, the opening of an infinity of tombs has fur- 
nished innumerable curious relics as well as human skeletons, which, 
however, the worthy baron goes too far in presuming to think are Phoeni- 
cian or Qfeek, according to the position of the head. The Phoenicians, 
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Lentiai is a saiaB unheiJdiy uyvrn, situated on a faffi 
looking OTier an extensive plain, whose fertite fields wrested 
from Cioeso the appellation of the magazine of Sicily^ 
and whose neighhouring cairems are liie fabled habitations 
of Homer's Laestrigbn monstersy who saek the fiirips of 
Ulysses, and devoured his companions 9 hence Pliny's 
^' Oampi Lsestrigohii/' 

It is th&Leontktm of the ancients, founded 717 years b. c* 
by a colony from Cbalcis in Euboea, and gave rise to 
many important events in Sicilian history. The rapid in-* 
crease of its population obliged it to cdonize a town wfaksh 
Strabo sayv lay to the north. It was the native place of 
the eloquent Gorgias, the scholar of Empedocles, to whom 
iSsobylus was indebted for the embdlishments of his snb^ 
lime tragedies, and through whose rhetorical sophistry 
Athens was beguOed into its calamitous war with Syracuse. 

In the year 408 3. c. it aided considerably in raising 
Pionysius to the tyranny of Sjrracuse, and sometime after^ 
wards became the rallying place, from whence the deli* 
verers of that city {Timoleon and Dion), commeneed their 
enterprises against the tyrants, and liberated Sicily from 
its oppressors. The Leontiues were litigious, unprincipled, 
fmd always at war with their neighbours : their town wa» 

MB knowy w«re all dmen from tineace by the aew colony, and after die 
amval of the Greeks in Sicily only inhabited the western, packs of the 
adaMl. At all events, we shall feel nmdi indebted to him for his con- 
AuMied puiauits in die praueworthy cause. The soenery is wfld and ro- 
naafcie in the aetgliboariiood ; old fi^tresses crown ihe loeky pomades, 
«nd monasteries eommand the heigfals where beauty r^gas, partieulariy 
lfae«ne at Santa Maria d^Arcia^ not far distant irom thence. The hill of 
^Meiamolo is still called Acre Mente^ and it is entirely coreied with cala- 
eooalbs and 4iibtenaiiee«is eKcavations, besifles having on 4lie ttttmnrit ex^ 
cawa*ed cooaervatories for snow, which supply the neigbbooring cities 
miik ice, as of old ; hence Silius Italieus says — 

ilon Thapsos aon « t«mulis> 'glaeiaiaHis Acne 

Defuerant. 
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xm <oiie occasiod destroyed by die ^racusans, but, acoH^ding 
to Pausanius, shortly aftet rebuilt. The present town cob^ 
tains five thousand inhabttaBts, and the place is rendered 
excessively unhealtfay by the insalubrious exhaladoiis iiom 
the contiguous lake, particularly during fixt antumndl 
beats, when the immense extent of marsh, exposed by its 
retiring waters, send forth the most noxious> deleteriocu 
vapours. The lake, the property of Prince Butera, pro«- 
duces an en<^mons quantity of water*fowl and eels, bed- 
sides game m the vicinity, a supply of which we pur- 
chased, for our next day's store, from a countryman who 
had just filled his bag as we entered tlie town. 

We took up our quarters in Carlentini, founded by 
iChailes V . on a hill above the old town, on account of its 
more eligible air and situation $ it was intended by that 
aspiring monarch to become a place of importai^ce^ but 
earthquake checked its progress towards the goal of 6tme, 
and it remains, like its paroit stock, an emblem of sick- 
ness and poverty. 

Our quarters here were perfectly ccmsistent with the 
character of the place. We were obliged almost to con- 
test the possession with the myriads of creeping things that 
tenanted the walls and beds, and felt glad ^hen the hour 
of repose arrived, that we might, by obscurity, hide from 
our sight the numberless objects of disgust that encircled 
us, for the fetigue of travelling proved propitious to our 
circumstances ; tlie ^lumbering deity with liberality strewed 
our pillows with his narcotic flowers, and enabled us to bid 
defiance to the menacing host. 

The morning was colder than we had before experienced 
in the island; a smart shower of hail assailed us at the 
moment of departure, which, however, was of transient 
duration, for the cloud as rapidly dispersed as came, leav- 
ing the blue firmament in all its characteristic transparency. 
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The road from hence is execrably bad.; fatiguii^, stony, 
uncultivated ; after .crossing the rivers St. JuUano and 
Cantarra, it passes near the small town of MeUUi, situated 
on a pleading eminence to the left, commanding a view 
both of the;, plains and mountains on one side, and on the 
other bounded by the A6ican sea, the flowing meads of 
Hybla, from whose trees and stony recej^s the inhabitants 
•stiH continue to lay successful siege against the waxen 
caj^tles of the industrious bee. After traversing a curious, 
rude-lookingy rocky village, whose locality I should have 
conceived uninviting to the most wretched of human 
beings, we rested our animals at the Fundaco del Flco, 
fifteen miles, a large muleteer's stable, tenanted at one 
end by a family of squalid looking creatures, who gain a 
subsistence by vending wine and bread to the travellers 
who stop there ; the north end of the building is shaded 
by an umbrageous clump of trees, amongst which predo- 
minates in size a fine mulberry, though. in graceful beauty 
the spreading foliage of an immense .fig, which gives 
name to the otherwise black looking mansion it adorns. 
At the 'southern gable, on a heap of stones, which appeared 
to us the most cheerful looking part of the mansion, we 
(by the aid of two or three animated skeletons of the ca- 
nine race) emptied the contents of our basket. The rer 
mainder of the road, though still rocky and uncultivated, 
exhibits a wonderful picture of spontaneous riches; the 
earth seems to teem with the most surprising assemblage of 
luxuriant trees, shrubs, and plants; the orange, the lemon, 
and the carob tree; the pomegranate, the liquorice plant*, 

. * The Glycyrehiza echinatOy (yo<vHvgt sweet, and pt (a, root) of Lidlt 
nsus ; it grows in great abundance about here, and from the root is 
extracted, by boiling, the black juice of commerce, commonly known 
By the appellation of Spanish juice ; when hardened, it is formed into 
stidu, aA4 packed in bay leaves for sale. 
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and the wide spreading myrtle, whose flowers, as we passed, 
diffused the most odo^ferous scent, whilst the curious pal*^ 
metto, interspersed with the oleander, and a variety of 
beautiful campanulates, cover the hillocks on every side. 

To the left we passed an untenanted Benedictine monas- 
tery, (the first instance of the kind that has come within 
my travelled experience), descended into the narrow 
wooded bed of a rivulet, and shortly after, from an emi- 
nence, descried the steam-boat from Naples ploughing 
alongshore from Augusta, the novelty of whose appearance, 
(for it was herfirst excursion on this coast), seemed to impose 
no small degree of terror in the minds of a few muleteers 
who had joined us oh the road, and who, on viewing the 
black volumes of smoke as they issued from the chimney, 
made, with the. necessary accompaniments of signs of the 
cross, reiterated appeals to the virgin and their patron saints. 
We pressed forward, ere she arrived, to procure accom- 
modations at the only inn in the place, and at four o'clock 
entered the walls of Syracuse ! For the first time since we 
quitted Palermo, we enjoyed the comforts of a regular inn, 
where clean linen, clean beds, and good fare, with moderate 
chaises, and much courtesy, will induce me to recollect, 
with satisfaction, our quarters at the Albergo del Sole. 
. Syracuse* was founded 732 years b. c. by Archias, from 
Corinth, who, in compUance to the mandates of the Delphic 
oracle, with a valiant and enterprising band of followers, 
landed in the vicinity, and, after many valorously fought 
battles, succeeded in driving out the Siculi and taking 
possession of the island, which, from its insular character, 
they, pro tempore, styled Nasosf, but afterwards Ortygia, in 

* See Strabo, Diodonis, Cicero, and Livy. 
- f Nno-oi (an island), formerly called Omotermona, signifying the bath or 
spring, alluding to the waters of the fountain afterwards called Arethusa. 
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of the most powerful as well as the most beautiful of the 
Grecian cities. 

- The magnificence of its streets and squares, and the 
palaces, temples, and other edifices with which tKey were 
adorned, excited the envy of cotemporary states ; whilst 
the fleets that floated in its ports, and the armies^ that 
dwelt within its walls, created the jealousy and tenxH* of 
Athens, Carthage, and Rome. 

In the year 414 b. c. the Athenians, jealous of the grow- 
ing power of her Sicilian colonies (particularly of Syracuse), 
and encouraged by the Leohtines, who implored their 
succour against that state, undertook to prosecute a vigo- 
rous war, in the hopes of ultimately making the tempting 
acquisition of so rich and desirable an island to their do- 
minions: hostilities continued between the parties three 
years, each experiencing all the alternations of victory and 
defeat, until the fatal and memorable seige 412 b. c. closed 
the scene by the total extermination of the Athenian army, 
and the disgrace of Nicias and Demosthenes, the former of 
whom terminated his career by a disastrous conflict and 
defeat on the banks of the Assinariusf. 

Animated by the same prospects of lucrative conquest, 

* Dyonisius, the younger, during his government of the city, kept in 
constant pay an army of one hundred thousand foot, ten thousand horse, 
besides a fleet of four hundred sail. 

f The Assinarius, now called the river Noto, takes its rise in the moun- 
tains near the city of Noto, and disembogues itself on the north side of 
Bemaba Point : it is much increased by two or three tributary streams, 
and runs through a deep rocky bed with considerable violence during the 
rains. It was here the last efforts of Nicias, and his exhausted band, were 
exerted in the hopeless cause of Athens : emboldened by success in the 
capture of Demosthenes and his division, the Syracusans followed up the 
enemy vrith the most unparalleled and cruel carnage, plunging* the 
poor wretches into eternity whilst slaking their thirst by the stream 
in the last agonies of death : thus ended one of the greatest wars 
undertaken between the Greeks, about the month of May, 412 b. c, 
which is thus remarked by Plutarch in his life of Nicias : — 
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-the Carthagiuians^ in 404 b. g., with an army of three 
hundred thousand men, and a prodigious fleet, under Himil- 
oom/Iaid siege, to Syracuse.-. They posted themselves on 
the. north side of the town, destroying all the temples and 
the tofofas that lay without the walls, particularly the s|:Jen- 
did and. devoted shrine which the . Syracusans raised in 
grateful memory of their venerated Gelon. But this work 
of sacrilegious veneration remained not long unpunished : 
pestSeiice.and famine visited their camp ; Dionysius pur- 
sued them under every accumulation of affliction ; their 
fleet Wjas sunk or burnt, andtheir army dismembered^, leavr 
ipgbat a few soldiers to return with their disappointed and 
disgracedleader, and bear the melancholy tale to Carthage. 
^ But the power and prosperity of their arms ultimately 
ijendered the Syjracusaus oppressive aod overbeaiipg to 
their enemies; proud, > haughty, insolent, and imperious. to 
their neighbours and allies ; whilst grandeur and extreme 
opulence plunged them into an unconqaerable degree of 
^th, sensuality, luxury, and levity, to which they fell the 
unpitied victims before the arms of Rome, after the.cele- 

" EkkXho-io^ h 9rayhtf4Mt Iv^eMoxja-iov, xai rm avfjuf^^wt rwofjoanq EvpoxXn; 
"hifxayoryoq typafratv v^orov (ximv »juf pay fiv 7 rov Nix2ay fiXaCoy, U^kv sp^ety ^fjorrk^ xa'i 
fffika6cinrmer ifyctv, AavMifutv rw sopTW ivi tw irtrajubov NAXourrftf tifupa ^ ihi* 
rvrfoc ^flWTO( rev Kofntm ^yoc Sv AdiyaiM MMTAyttrvuna, Vfoa-ayofayoaa-i," . 

For the iDteresting details of this dreadful conflict I must refer the 
reader to the accounts of Diodorus, and the pathetic narrative of Thucy- 
dides : a monumental coluttn still records the spot where Nicias, on his 
kneesy implored the mercy of Gylippus for his wretched soldiers. The 
festivals above alluded to by Plutarch were accordingly instituted to com- 
memorate tlie glorious day, which, singular to observe, iiave been handed 
down, through a long line of centuries, to the present day, though trans- 
muted now to a christian ceremony, in favour of some popular saint, in 
tbempnth of May, when two olive trees are borne, in, triumphal proces- 
sion, to the city of Syracuse, and deposited, during some days, in the 
town-hall, at which period certain privileges are granted by the magistrates 
to the citizens. 
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bratcd meg^hy MaiceQiUt JSi3 b. c*, in spite of die tremens 
doosei^^esoftbegiaDt^iiiiiKledArdbiiDedtes*'. Immened 
ia the reydbrks of Diana's fatal festii^y tbeuDganrded.iolia^ 
bitants aUowed the enemy to take, by snrptiBe, what it hsS 
Gostthem three jeais toil and sacrifice to defend, tbOB endn^ 
tfaeg^rioin career of this once resplendent city, and conn 
mendng the melancholy list of its future sonows and deao* 
lation. 

Becomings with the rest of the island, a Roman pn>?niC8y 
it was, for a long time,, governed, robbed, and abased hf 
the oppressive prastois and rapacious questors of Romef*^ 
It afterwards suffered considaniUy in the civft diasenoioni 
of the republic, and was laid waste by Sextus Pompeos, 
but colonized again by Augustus Csesar, who restored the 
town, confining it, however, withkt the walk of the- origiiinl 
Ortygia^ Succeeding ages saw h varioudy occupied and 
despoiled by the host of barbarous honks that infested 
Exuope during the commencement of the middle ages, untS 
the year 824, when the Saracens (af^ a long, obstinate^ 
and most valiant defence, in whidi every age. and sex was 
vigorously employed), got possession of and destroyed the 
town. The event of this siege is held in the most lively 
semembrance in the modem annals of Sicilian history, on 
€M;count of the energies it exhibited, the unpardleled 
bravery of the women, the horrible means resorted to by 
the defenders, and the dreadful carnage-it suffered in reia* 

* Mirabilior tftmen invetitor ac maelmiatof belliconim tormentoniitt.-^ 
Iav. lUf, 134. 

Marceltus also said of him. Why do we not cease fighting with this 
fiia&ematical Briareus ? 

t The generous and noble-minded Ciceto excepted, who was distin- 
guished, beyond all othew, by his justice, moderation, and generosity. 
The Sicilians looked to him as their common patron, and remember^ 
him, with lively gratitude, for his exertions in delivering them from the 
tyranny and avarice of the wicked Verres. 
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liaticm from the vindictive barliariaHe. Whitet thte yoatig 
and efficient were employed in resisting the stu^gditi^ atid 
reiterated attacks of the tremendous enemy that tneliaeed 
them from eveiy side, the aged> the women^ and the ehil* 
dren^ wete separately bnded in th^ir appointM office oi 
destraetion : some in amassing heaps of enormoos stones^ 
some in: hurling them on the turbaned heads of the be- 
siegers, others in poaring from the walls boiling water, oil, 
and melted lead, upon the myriads of assailants as they 
attempted to mount the ruined battlements. But their 
In'ave resistance was vain ; their doom was Sealed by tbe 
fiat of povidence ; the infidels entered, and death, with 
ev^ species of cruel outrage, ensued. The conquerors 
repaired and strongly fortified it: henceforward ift became 
one of the strongest holds of the Saracens^ until the vic^o^ 
rious Normans restored it to thechristiaas on tbe expulsion 
of tbe painim tribe in the year 10344 
. However, the cup of misery it was fated to experience 
was not yet drained to the dregs ; the incurGsons of the 
Pisans and tbe Genoese successively wasted it in tbe thif^ 
teenth century, after which pestilence and earthquake 
diminished its population and destroyed its form* 

Under the military and aspiring ardour of Charles V; 
it was raised to its present condition of a triple^watled foi^ 
tification, with moats, glaeis, and ramparts, &c<, wbicfa^ 
barring the unfortunate invention of powder and mortars, 
might have smiled in contempt at the united efforts of the 
world ; but modern tactics render its massive waUs unavail^ 
aUe, and is locality disadvantageous. 

Notwithstanding, however, this once brilliant city is now 
compressed within the narrow limits of its pristine colony^ 
although the surrounding environs, once crowded with beau^ 
tiful edifices^ and animated with the busy hum of a teem-* 
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iDg population, present but a soliiary scene of desolation^ 
and boast not eten the marks of its fallen grandeur ; 
although its now unpicturesque, naked tracts furnish neither 
attl:»etiQilsfor theeyenor beauties for the painter, who with 
any. soul can stand 6n the rugged' heights of Achradina 
^nd cast his eye over this skeleton of human power and 
grandeur, without feeling all the sacred devotion of the 
place, and experiencing a burst of the most deUgbtful emo- 
tions and the most interesting associations that the human 
breast of a refined mind is susceptible of ? Who can behold 
the land that gave birth to the tremendous genius of Ar- 
chimedesy the eloquent orations of Cicero, the rural straii^ 
T>f the barnionious Theocritus (the prince and father of 
pastcM-al poetry, and the inspiring model of the Mantuan 
bard), without venerating its memory and deploring its 
fate? What pious christian, too, will view the sacred 
shore on which the genial rays of chtistianity fijnst b^an 
to <fiffuse their benign influence in the northern worlds 
without some secret sensations of delight, and at least a 
momentary indulgence of religious enthusiasm? To the 
learned travdler, the memory ofthe illustrious names whose 
spirits still hover about the spot» will animate him with the 
interest of its antiquity, and indemnify him for the want 
of attractions to the eye, by yielding a much higher and 
nobler source of gratification to the heart. 
, Acradina, so caUed from the supericn- height of its loca- 
lity, was the first division, according to the authority of all 
the ancient writers, that became attached to Ortygia, in 
the form of a regular fortified town. It extended from 
Ortygia along the shore to the norlh-east, as far as a small 
bay, anduendy called the port of Trogylos, fatal to Syra- 
cuse as it was propitious to Marcellus, who first gained 
entrance into the city at that point, and ultimately became 
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the richest, the most magnificeDt| and the stroDgest part 
of Syracuse. It was adorned with beautiful colonades. a 
forum, a spacious senate-house, die celebrated Prytenaeum, 
Agathocles' boasted palace of sixty beds^ and a temple^ of 
the Olympian Jupiter ; the latter, in the time of Cicero, 
was existing in a perfect state, besides baths, and other 
public edifices, which barbarism and warfare have loQg 
laid waste, and whose history time has enveloped in the 
veil of obscurity. Stones, substructions, and reUcs lie scat- 
tered about; but, like the bones of a charnel-house, without 
an epitaph to record the noble structure of which they once 
formed part. 

Here, too, were the great quairies from whence the Syr 
racusans excavated the stone to raise all their splendid 
temples and other public buildings ; unaltered in point of 
form, though adorned by time, they still exist, bearing, as 
they did two and twenty centuries gone, when the Cartha- 
ginian captives were toiling within their rocky bosom, the 
Grecian appellation of Latomiaf. They are intexesting 
not only for their antiquity and extent, but also for the 
many curious circumstances connected with their history, 
and the modern romantic garb they have assumed. 

The largest and most beautiful is now called the Latomia 
di Palombino, appropriated to the Capuchin coi^vent that 
stands upon the brink above, from whence there is to be seen 
developing to the eye of the visitor who enters that way, the 
tremendous area with all its rocky forms and picturesque 

* This temple measured three hundred and sixty feet in \ength; it was 
built by Hiero, near tlie public square, and devoted to the celebration of 
the Olympic games. It is described by^iodorus (16th book) as being 
of great beauty, and adorned with cupolas and pyramids of the most 
splendid construction. 

"t" AtkrttfAutf a quarry. 

o 
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^Bcetery. It iKresentB the appearance of an iMiiFaiBe ddl^ 
noiroonded by perpendicular rodcs^ irom a hundred to a 
hundred «tnd fifty feet in height^ in whose sides extensive 
arched grottos and caverns are perforated, wfaicfa^ together 
with the higfay ponderous, insulated masses that rear u^ 
their grotesque shapes in every direction, conBtitute a scene 
of peculiar wildness ^nd beauty. 

A long course of years has covered the rock with an 
exceedingly rich soil, from whence vegetadon springs with 
all its beautifying varieties, in some parts cUnging to the 
migged sides with all the t^acity of the ivy branch, som&>- 
times hanging from the heights with the graceful folds df 
the vine. At one end the friars have cultivated a beauti- 
ful garden called the Selva, in which they>have reared 
every species of luxuriant fruit and plant ; the pale :olive> 
the delicate-blossomed almond, the fiery pomegranate, and 
the golden orange, all blend their beauties and their sweet- 
ness, in this Eden-like, sequestered spot. 

Here Gelon, after his glorious victory over Hami}car> 
Bt Himera, employed the Carthaginian captives in work- 
ing out the stone for the many temples and public edifices 
with which he adorned Syracuse during his short but po^ 
pular reigQ. 

Here'^, too, the ill-fated followers of Nicias, who survived 
Ae melancholy disaster on the banks of the Assin^us, 
were doomed to wretchedness and misery. Seven thou« 

* Here also the Dithrambic bard of Cythera composed some of his 
sweetest poetic effusions^ whilst paying the penalty of his improvidence 
IB Censuring ^ poems of the tyrant Dionysius, who, being his brotlier> 
in-'law, uBU9utilly fiiilbrd^ him^B opportimity of redeeihinghiscrilne'by 
sending for the pri^on^er from his rodty eell, and asking him whaitlxe tki^ 
thought of his composition ; %ttt the soul of the high-^mind^ Philtnu^nte 
could not brook the insult, and he only replied, << l^etke me back to'iHe 
quarries/' — ^Vide FlutarcKs life of Dion, 
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-eand of them were confined within these once dreary pve- 
cincts, exposed to die horrore of deaths faaaiiQe, anddiaeasef, 
created by their own poisonocis atmosphere^ mitil the flym^ 
|>athies of the state rescued them from their abode, and 
|Knrtioned out the survivors to be employed lor the benefit 
-cf either private or public labour. ' Then it was many of 
them moved liieir tyrant lords to pity, by singing the pathetic 
<:omposHions of Euripides; some gained provisions by thus 
awakening the feelings of the passing tisteaers, whflst oihers 
were enfranchised by their masters for teaching what they 
remembered of his most beaatiful tragedies, whose irre- 
sistibly moving strains excited their fullest sympaithy. Of 
all the Grecians, the tender raufie of Euripides nU)6t charmed 
die Sicilians; from every stranger that landed ia their 
island they gleaned every smaUest specimen of his works, 
and felt a secret pride in priating them to each oi^er» 
Many of the ancient writers have recorded this ivterestiBg 
gtoiy of the Athenians, in a most {^easing style, which ha$ 
-been also most sjHritedly detaUed by the pen pf our modem 
native bard (the author of Childe Harold) in the following 
4«rms:-— 

When Athens' army fell at Syracuse, 

And fettered ^ousands bore the yoke of war; 

Redemptioii rose io the Attic muse, 

Her voice the (mly ransom from a&r : 

See, as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 

Of the o'ermastered victor stops, the reins 

Fall from his hands, his idle scimitar 

Starts from his belt, he rends his captive's chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 

It was the fete of the patvon saint of Syracuse, Santa 
Lucia, when my friend and self walked throngh these 
rocky labyrinths ; and the monastic proprietors, who aocom- 
us, afterwaids conducted «us through' their comfiaon-^ 

o2 
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aUe pofl6essi<Mi8 within the convent. like a heathen fo^* 
tress, this religious sabctuary is approached by moat and 
drawbridge, and within contains a subterranean golgotha, 
like the one described at Palermo ; a larger space, how* 
ever, is devoted to the use of citizens who choose to pay libe- 
rally for the gratification of seeing, once a year, the smoke- 
dried corpses of their deceased relatives. Being the day 
:of their pilgrimage, we observed them in many parts en- 
gaged in their mournful meditations over the cases they 
had just opened. 

The other latomia, or quarry, now called the prison of 
Dyoqisius, lies towards the borders of Tyche. Though not 
so extensive as the last-mentioned, its rocks are bold, pro- 
jecting, picturesque, and full of enormous caverns, where 
nitre and saltpetre are now manufactured ; and a curious 
isolated rock standing in the centre, on the summit of which 
there is a ruin, with a spiral approach leading to it, sup- 
posed to have been a watch-tower for the centinels who 
guarded the prisoners that were confined here by Dyont- 
sius. At the north end of the quarry is the celebrated 
cavern known by the name of the ear of Dyonisius ; it is 
twenty feet in breadth, sixty high, and one hundred and 
fifty long, forming an elliptic curve ; the slightest sound, even 
the tearing of paper, produces considerable reverberations, 
which appear to be the great boast of the Ciceroni, who, 
to illustrate the fact, deafen their credulous visitors with 
the report of a pistol or peterara. At the summit of the 
roof is a small chamber, cut out of the solid rock, forming 
a tympanum, into which is concentrated and conducted 
the sound of every thing that occurs below. Tradition says, 
this curious grotto (although originally excavated to obtain 
the stone) was subsequently modelled according to the 
rules of aocoustic science, under the direction of the tyrant 
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DyonisiuSy for the purpose of discovering the sentiments or 
plans of his enemies and state prisoners*, whom he confined 
below ; and that, when finished, he put the artists to death; ' 
to> conceal the knowledge of its e^stence from any one bat 
himself and faithful adherents. Notwithstanding there is 
no established authority to corroborate the fact, I feel 
strongly inclined, from corresponding circimistances, to 
give it some degree of credence. It has evidently been 
constructed with a great deal of art, and with an intent of 
appropriating it to some peculiar purpose of secrecy ; such 
means we know perfectly corresponded, as in all similar 
cases, with the fears and suspicions of the tyrant : there he 
might station a confidential person, and thus become ac- 
quainted with a thousand circumstances, which never would 
meet his ear but through the incarcerated captives who 
here unconsciously exposed their sentiments in supposed 
secret communication. 

The superior knowledge which the ancients decidedly 
possessed over us in the doctrine of sounds, enabled them 
ta convey the human voice, through the medium of archi- 
tectural forms, in any direction, and to most astonishing 
distances, consequently with facility to effect this plan so 
congenial to tyrannic rule. 

Cicero, in describing .the wonders of these immense 
quarries, says, 

'^ Opus est ingens magnificum regum ac tyrannorum f /' 

The stone is composed of petrified marine substances, 
intimately blended with calcareous earth, forming a com- 
pact, solid substance, excellent for the purposes of building. 

* Vexres also, during his oppressive pnetorahip, confined whole legions 
in this gloomy abode ; here he tortured the unhappy victims of his ava- 
rice, to extort from them their money and possessions; and few who 
entered there under the excitement of his ire ever re-visited the light 
of day. 

t Cicero ad Verr. 



The idbutbiumts are ooOBtintly diipovering ieiie» mti 
coins of antiquity around thoae ancient sitCA^ and I wa9 
tortunate enoagh to procure a bronze medal of the rei^n 
^f Hiero IL, which was offered by a little girifor the small 
sum of a few halfpence. 

Adjoining this place is the ancient theatre, situated on a 
height above ; it is one of the earliest structures * of the 
kind known^ supposed to have been built shortly aft^ their 
invention by ^schylus, and exceeds the length of the 
celebrated one at Athens by eight feet. It is formed on 
the side of a hill, the seats of which are cut out of the solid 
rock^ forming three great divisions from top to bottom^ 
with corridors leading from the three grand entrances, and 
communicating with each other by flights of steps. Along 
^e upper division runs a channel, into which water was 
occasionally led, to wash and cleanse the theatre ; and on 
the lower part of the centre division may be seen the fol- 
lowing inscriptions, which, from their corroded, illegible 
state, have lead to much hypothetical argument by the 
Ibveis of antiquarian IcMre, inasmuch as the interpretation 
is concerned. 

s e. 7 u s 

The stage and scenic appurtenances ran across the plain 
at the bottom, not a trace of which, however, is now exist- 
ing, having been composed of less solid 'walls than the 
body of the theatre. 

Nothing, I think, so strongly proves ancient skill in the 
idience of accoustics so much as these immense theatres, 
where artificial means were incontrovertibly necessary to 
aid the conveyance of the voice through such an extent of 

* Probably constructed during the sixty yean of liberty after the ex^ 
pulsion of Thrasybulus. 
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•pMe ; the «hote bvnldiiig wa9 sunroui^ded by a waHy nmi 
being open overhead^ was screened fyom the sua bj ]ia 
awniQg similar to those of the amphitheatres. 

There is now, through some uDacoouDtahle barbarjam^ 
a water-mill erected ixk the interiw, tiuce^ by a body of 
water that fafls iota it after pasaing through the acqii^ucts 
^ng the rooky heights above^ 

The traveller oanoot avoM noticing here, as everywhere 
else, how peculiarly happy the ancients were in selecting 
the best possible aspects for their open theatres> f I presume, 
that the spectators might he enabled, during the int^rludes^ 
to fill up wy yacat^t moments by the contemplation qf the 
inost ag]:eeahle projects the country could afford. Jqst bie? 
bind the theatre is a foundation under a high rock, no«^ 
called (thoi^b for what reason I know not) the Ninfeo : it 
bears all the marks of a place that has heen highly oma-^ 
mented, there being recesses, niches, 8tts;, which, doubtless^ 
served to contain the sculpture that decorated the fbuntai^^ 
Signor Polliti and the Cicerones have attached to it othev 
names and tajes, for the amusement of .their antiquarian 
disciples. 

Not far from hence, in a low plain of Acradina, stands 
the modern church of St. John ; the pious friend of chris-: 
tianity will visit it wiib feelings of veneration and delight* 
Paul first preached the gospel of Christ in Eur<^ on the 
spot where it stands ; and Marcianus (first bishop appointed 
by St. Peter, who established the episcopal see) erected 
there a church, to commemorate the commencement of so 
glorious an era. The building, of course, has submitted 
to the convulsions of various ages, sometimes disseminating 
the salutary principles of the Redeemer, sometimes levelled 
with the earth in the days of pagan fury. The Gothic walls 
of the present one are the production of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and form> with the.r^stof the budding, ap exfxpvui^si^ 
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pietoresque object, deriving oonsiderable pietorial effset 
from an arcade composed of three Roman arches, which 
stand in front of the entrance, shaded on each side b^ the 
beautiful foliage of some spreading trees. 

Under the church are the remains of one of the earliest 
buildings that were erected, forming now a sort of ci^ptic 
chapel, supported by granite pilars, in the oldest, heaviest, 
and simplest style ; a few [rude fresco paintings adorn it, 
and it boasts the mortal part of the bishop Marcianus. 

From the church of St. John also ar^ entered the great 
catacombs of Syracuse, which struck me as more curious 
and worthy of observation than those of Rome or Naples : 
who they were executed by, or at what period, is alike 
unkown ; obscurity hangs over their history, and everybody 
assigns them a different age. At all events, the early 
christians fled hither from persecution ; here, in furtive me- 
ditation with their God, they confessed the creed of Christ, 
and here they silently deposited the mortal parts of those 
who, with them, had rallied round the banners of the cross. 

The excavations are out of the soIjiteDckg a principal 
one, in a direct line with others diverging from the sides, 
communicating with each other by smaller passages, op<ter- 
min^ting in spacious chambers'*^, is formed like a rotunda, 
with vaulted roofs and recesses for urns and coffins : on 
each side of the passages are also, in a transverse line, hewn 
out double rows of niches, about the size of the human form, 
but the extent of the whole is unknown, having been filled 
up in many parts, and never since explored. The columns 
that are standing on the left, coming out of the present town 

* These spacious chambers probably served for the religious meetings 
of the persecuted christians. My own opinion is, that these catacombs 
are cotemporary with the city, and that the use of catacombs was adopted 
in Rome in imitation of them, after the conquest by Marcellus. The Greeks 
learnt the custom from the Egyptians and Phoenicians, who propagated 
the adoption of it in every country they visited or tolonixed. 
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IdIO Acradina^ belonged to the temple of Juno, described 
by Diodorus as being near the shore of the great port. 
Politic with his accustomed sagacity, states it to be a cus- 
tom-house, built by the Romans, whose commercial affairs, 
however, we know, as connected with Syracuse, were 
neither suflSciently brilliant nor profitable to induce the 
building of such a fabric as these pillars must have formed 
part. There is another building in Acradina, which, though 
of modern date, demands the attention of travellers, namely, 
the church of the patron saint of Syracuse *f Santa 
Lucia : it is a handsome building, of modem though impure 
gothic^ with an ornamented facade, and large square tower 
at the west end. It is connected with a very extensive 
Franciscan monastery, whose holy friars attach all the 
sanctity to the shrine of the patroness that they deem 
suitable to the interests of their community. Tradition 
says, the saint, during the christian persecutions in Spa- 
cuse, suffered the most ignominious and cruel martyrdom 
near this spot, in the cause of religion, and was in conse- 
quence raised to the calendar by Pope Stephen III. The 
day of her martyrdom (13th of December) being ap]X)inted 
her festival, it is conducted with all the superstitious pomp 
and idolatrous worship that ever characterised the religious 
observances of heathenism. A silver statue of Santa Lucia, 
preserved in the treasury of the cathedral, is on this day 
borne in solemn procession to the churchy where it is de- 
posited a certain number of days for public worship. Crowds* 
rush round her altar— rtheir sympathies are excited— th^ir 

* I in vain looked for tliat splendid picture of the Santa-morte, exe- 
cuted for this church by the bold pencil of Michael Angelo, which gained 
him the veneration of the Syracusans, and an asylum from the persecu-^ 
tions of the irritated knights of Malta, one of whom he had slain in a duel,, 
and after a most miraculous escape reached this island. 
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cAiirifM^ exadUd I Me^ and womwi accor^U^ U» aoin^ 
previous vow, made in sickoess or in soirrow, waUk figqi ^ 
town io barelboted pilgrioiag^ to adore her. 

We witaessed the festival andiis cciremoaie^^ aii4iQore« 
over the prooe^ion, which positively seeined more cajlpu^ 
lated to provoke tbc^ lodicarous propensities tbm to iospij^e 
leligious feelings. 

The sibrer image, Qovered with tioselled djrap^ry, vioiuited 
on a platform, was borne <m the shoulda*$ of four men, 
preceded by a military band of music, and folh>wed bj 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries in a vehicle v^y much like 
a dilapidated cast-off lord mayor's state coaoh of the 
last century; a second carriage conveyed the civil and 
military authorities, whilst a jumbled mass of priest^ 
monks, friars, ^Idiers, and citiaens, formed an endless 
train in the rear ; and such was the conduct and ap» 
pearance of the snsembk, that Catholic, Protestant, Greeks 
and Jew, who were amongst the spectators around me, 
exclaimed, with snrpiise, at the existence of such rites 
in It christian country of the nineteenth century. If I had 
been transpcnrted again amongst the fettish (ceremonies of 
Dahomy and CaUabaj, greater paganism could not have 
been exhibited, greater delusiQn practiced. 

Tyohe * (so called from the, celebrated temple of Forgone,. 
erected there by Gelon) was. the next division that became 
attached to this great city. It extended north and south 
along the walls of Acradina, terminating like a triangle in 
a point towards the heights of Epipolis in the west,, with 
the beautiful gate of Hexapylon at the end, leading to the 
fortress of that name. Cicero says it was more populous 
than Acradina, and, according to Diodorus t> was fortified 
and surrounded by strong walls during the interval of 

* From Tox/i, fortuna. f Diod. lib. xi. 
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ltf>ertj, after the expttbkm of Thrftsjbuliis ; it boasted a 
greater namber and more ma^ficent temples than any 
other part of the city, and^ fike the rest of Sjracn$e, wa9 
supplied with water by spleadid aqueduct}, cut out of the 
solid rock beneath \he town, those gigwtic and beautiful 
works executed in the rdgns of Gelon and Hiero* Ite99 
stood the temple of Diana, (from whose ruios ^w^e take^ 
the granite pillats that now adorn the Roman Pantheon) 
and great gymnasium, erected by the noble*minded Timo^ 
leon, for the exercises of youth; where the Syracuaans^ 
after his death, instituted public games, to comtnemoyate 
the extirpation of tyrants and the restoration of liberty by. 
that philanthropic hero. 

From this district also was taken, by order of Tiberius, 
the beautiful [statue of Apollo Temnites *, to adorn hJA 
library; but the tyrant robber died ere it reached the 
intended site. Do we not now admire this celebrated 
statue in the Apollo Belvidere of the Vatican t '^ 

* So called from the open area before one of the temples where it 
stood, as expressed in Greek TifAtnf, 

t A yariety of circumstances incline me strongly to adopt this opi» 
aion ; in the first place, Sicily b^ing the source from whence Rome de- 
rived that unbounded store of beautiful sculpture whiditoUiiaday adoraa 
her museums and private galleries, accounts for the multiplied statues of 
that subject that are everywhere seen in Italy. ApoUo, as I have before 
9t>served, was the tutelar deity of the SiciliuxGre^, under the influence 
<tf whose oxade they crowded and colonized the island ; consequently 
every temple, eveiy square, and public edifice, boasted a beautifiU 
wrought statue ofUieir god, all varying in the mode of expression, a,c- 
cording to the attributes which characterized him, or the ^cy of the ajb- 
tist. At the conqnest of Sicily, and particularly of Syracuqe, by MarceU. 
his, thousands of this and other incomparable models of the art were, 
shipped off for the ports of Rome, to swell the number of trophies that 
graced the glorious victory ; besides the endless list of the most choice 
and beautifiil specimens that were sequestered by the rapacity of Verre» 
and other Roman pretors in Sicily. Antium and Ostia teemed with the 
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Tyche was bailt on a rocky stratum of limestoae, which/ 
being now cleared of all its edifices, and divested of every 
thing like vegetation, exhibits a cheerless, desolate scene 
to the traveller as he winds along the dreary road in order 
to reach the modern town. Time has' swept away every, 
vestige of antiquity, excepting what is deeply stamped on 
the lime rock; and there he sees, on all sides, ceils, recesses, 
orifices, niches, and foundation lines, belonging to the gor- 
geous structures which once, in aristocratic ms^esty, towered 
above. 

An ancient road (on which the marks of carriage wheds 
are still visible) that divided Tyche from Neapolis, leads, in 

ricb spoil of the new conquered island, and there many of the most va- 
luable productions of Grecian antiquity that are preserved to us have been 
found. -At Antium, towards the end §f the fifteenth centary, was disco- 
vered the celebrated Apollo, which, from its being placed in the Belvi- 
dere of the Vatican by Pope Julius II., received its present appellation, 
and I have very little doubt is the famed statue of Teinnites, so much 
admired, so much valued by Syracuse of old. I do not think the gene- 
rality of readers are aware of the immense riches possessed by Syracuse, 
and indeed Sicily at large, in the way of art, or the exquisite taste 
and perfection acquired therein previous to its subjugation by Rome ; and 
that the great, *' the eternal cittf* owes to this island the foundation of its 
taste in the arts, as well as the greater proportion of the ancient treasure 
wUch now brings the world to gaze within its walls. The concurring 
testimony of ancient writers, however, confirms the fact. Talking of 
Syracuse alone, Strabo says it was the richest, the most wonderfiil, and 
most powerfiil city of the Greeks; that, without counting the tniburbs, it 
was twenty-two miles in circumference, with a population of a milHon 
and a half of souls. Cicero called it the most beautifiil city, an abode' 
worthy of gods and of men, whose spoils adorned and enriched the Roman 
republic, Marcellus having (not only to increase his own glory but to 
aggrandize that of the Roman people), borne away statues, pictures, and: 
every thing else that was precious, to the capital of Rome. Livy, too, in 
alluding to that period, says, the Romans then began to see, to wonder 
at, and appreciate the beautifiil works of the Greeks ; besides Pliny and 
others, who enumerate the various and rich productions of genius that 
were constantly taken to adorn the wprks of the republic. 
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a winding form, tfaioogh a street bordef^d by a rock of 
limestone, the numerous excavations in which identify the 
.sjjot allotted by the Syracusans for the public funereal 
monuments and tombs of their distinguished countrynien : 
they contain niches for the bodies, as well as for votive and 
cinerary urns. Two, more perfect than the rest^ attract the 
strangers attention, one level with the road, surmounted by 
another on the summit of the rock to its right \ the former 
exhibits a Grecian iront, composed of two fluted Doric 
columns supporting a pediment, all cut from the solid rock, 
with an interior excavation possessing the usual appropriate 
recesses on the three sides of which it is formed. No in- 
scription, coin, or relic, however, has been discovered to 
denote whose manes it honoured, although Signor Polliti 
and his fraternity have, to give importance to their anti- 
quarian knowledge, and somewhat of interest to the place, 
baptized it with the dignified title of Archimedes' tomb, of 
which we will hereafter treat. 

Epipolis was not an inhabited district, but originally a 
height overlooking the rest of Sj^acuse (hence its nanie 
Bri and noxic), now csdled Belvidere, After the siege by the 
Athenians, who erected on the summit the fort of Lab- 
dalon, it was walled in, uniting Hexapylon into one forteess, 
called Epipolis. Under the height once stood the splendid 
palace and gardens of Dionysius the elder, and whither, 
according to Pliny, the plane-tree, for the first time, was 
brought from Africa to ornament the grounds. Near 
Epipdis may still be seen part of that immense wall, built, 
with surprising rapidity, by Dionysius, in a case of emer- 
gency ; it was four miles in length, and of immense height 
and thickne^, all of which he completed within twenty 
days, employing sixty thousand men, and twelve thousand 
oxen: he encoiuaged the labourers by his presence ; he eat 
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"mjdk theni; ftnA frequent] j ftided indiviilluals amongst them 
iiy hk owD personal efforts. The nature of this gigantie 
work mvy be<:orrectly jadged of by the vestiges that ire- 
main, which are nearty nine feet in width, composed (like 
what are termed the Cyclopean walls) of tremendous square 
Uookd miited with cettient. 

NeapoHs was the last acquisition made to the great city 
of Syracuse, and, on that account, was called Neapolis, or 
iiew toWn. During the siege of the Carthaginians under 
•Hiinilcon it formed a mere subtirb, but contamed the proud 
temples of Geres and Proserpine*, which being, according 
to custom, situated without the town, were, together with aH 
the tombs, pillaged and destroyed by the army of Himilcon. 
It contained a beautiful amphitheatre, which, though iti 
'dilapidation and ruin, may stiH be seen^ situated a little 
below the theatre already described. It was not of great 
magnitude, but beautiful in point of form ; partly cut out 
of the rock, and in part built of immense square blocks o/f 
i»tone and marble; its vomatories and corridors are perfect, 
tiltbough only partially excavated, and the two grand en^ 
trances into the arena are still visiUe : the arena measures 
two hundred and sixty-^four feet in length, and one hunted 
and sixty-five in breadth ; but the bloom of a luxuriant ve- 
getation now smiles over its area, where once the blood of 
bv&te and huinan victims flowed to gratify the barbarous 
Aversions of Roman taste. It is usually reported to be of 
floman construction, because of the marble material found 
in the building, which some sapient antiquaries have as- 
serted is confined lio Roman edifices : had we no stronger 
testimony, that were frail indeed . Hiero strengthened and 
adorned his sumptuous fabrics with the marble of^ Mount 

* These two temples, according to Diodorus, were erected by Hierd I., 
and wm ranked amongst the richest of bis reign. 
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TfttircMi. DSodoras and Pliny style the laxialler Ii«ii)cwif th« 
nuffbled port, on account of the marUe buUdiags taised ift 
the halcyon dayg of Dioviysius afid A^thocieftr 

However, we wSl not berate to prommnce the atnpbi'- 
theatre Rom^n; because that speeie^ of )(ltibl-ic is decidedly 
of Roman inveiitiot], add at a p^od when l^cily ^mi^ 
out of the pt^vinces of R&tae% The cothbatd of wild beasld 
wem exhibited with extraordinary magniSoeace in the time 
of Caeisar and Poixipey> but at that titoe in the eircuS) the 
f<tt'm of which would fi^yt admit aH die spectators to an 
equally advantageous view ; hence cb^iihe inventio&iof 1^ 
amphitheatre, l^e firstof which was erected^ by Julius Ci^Mir, 
of timber, and suhsequendy of more solid materials, of whidi 
the celebrated Flavian fabric served as a model for the 
numbers that afterwards appeared in almost all the Colotties 
of Rome. The mnusements of the amplutheatre w^e as 
indispensiUe to a Roman as die theatre and £bt opera- are, 
at the present day, to a Frenchman or an Italian : they 
possessed an inordinate passion for pnUic spectacles, parli^ 
colarly such as were sanguinary, which the government 
encouraged, as tending to preserve that characteristic JspMt 
which had secured them the conquest of the civflized world; 
The one of Syracuse then, in question, we may data to 
about the commencement of the second century of Christy 
but at what particular period no retic or writing is extant 
to bear satisfaccOTy testimony. 

Two beautiful gates, called Menetides, opened from 
Keapolbupon the marsh, across whence a magnificeiK 
paved triampbal road led to the temple of Jupiter 01y«l^* 
pus. This marsh was the fatal scene of death and pe^« 
lence to the Athenians and Carthaginians* : it devastated 
their armies, annihilated their plans, and proved the strongest 

* llHiniigihe ^ege of Syracuse, in 413 b. c, one half ofihe Athenian 
anny perished from the dire effects of this marshy whcfreTficiastmprovi- 
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barrier and safeguard to Syracuse. Vineyards and gar- 
dens have succeeded die fallen tenements of Neapolis, 
whilst the morass continues to vomit forth its pestilential 
vapours in die heats of summer and autumn. 

Ortygia, or the original town^ was confined to the island, 
and| on account of its commanding the two ports, contained 
the citadd, the palace of the kings, and the royal treasury ; 
it was adorned with baths, a splendid fohim, and temples, 
and now constitutes the city of modem Syracuse, wiUi the 
reduced population of fourteen thousand souls ! The streets 
are narrow and irregular, with the exception of the prin- 
cipal one, which intersects the town, and is distinguished 
by the numerous club establishments called caffe nobile^ 
belonging to the nobility and gentry who there lounge 
away their hours of ennui. 

There is little or nothing to be admired in any of the 
public establishments or buildings excepting the cathedral, 
which was one of the most ancient temples of Syracuse, 
consecrated to Minerva, and supposed, from its rude, heavy 
style of Doric, to have been erected in the reign of Gelon, 
when, by aid of the Himera captives, so many stately edi- 
fices rose to adorn the city *• It contained thirteen pillars 
at the sides and six at the ends, all fluted, and standing on 
bases about a foot from the level of the common plinth or 
area ; the capitals are heavy, with a more clumsy ovolo 
than usual, and the shafts diminish with a considerable 

dently pitched his camp ; and the Carthaginian, Himilco, felling into 
the same error, lost nearly the whole of that splendid armament Carthage 
sent against Syracuse, 404 b. c, and left one hundred, and t^Arenty thou- 
sand bodies unburied on the swampy plain. 

* Length, one hundred and sixty feet ; breadth, seventy-fiye feet; 
height of shaft, twenty-seven feet ; ditto of ovolo, one foot seven inches; 
abacus, one foot five inches and a half; diameter of column at base, six 
feet eight inches; ditto under the ovolo, four feet nine inches; inteico- 
lumniations, seven feet. 
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taper, all of whkk teads to evince the gveat asktkfiiity of 
the fabrtq. It was one of the most cosUy. and : the ! mci»t 
vepetated of the Sjracusan faaes. ..On. the summits s^wd 
a colossal statue of Minerva, bearing a JargQrefoIgn^tvSbidid 
of gold, whose glittering surface served as .a landmark to 
navigators on the distent sea. It SKas anxiously looked. f(Nr, 
and joyfully desmed by theSyraqiisan sailors on ajipioaph* 
ing land ; and on quitting the port they took with them 
from the Olympian altar an earthen yC^Ci filled ^ith coar 
secrated flowers, honey^ spices, and incense, whiph, qq 
losing. sight of. the shidd, they cast with supeicstitioiis ril^ 
into the.sea« in honour of Neptune and Minerv^. ^ , 

The interior was adorn^ ^ith a . sj^e^did pd^n}ing of 
Agathocles in successful contest with a body of eneniy's 
cavalry, (mentioned by Cicero,) besides; the, pprtraitspf seve- 
ral kings, &c. The same author also, states the g^tes qf 
the temple to have been, ornamented in the richest anfl 
most skilful style, with gold, bronze, and ivory, on which 
were sculptured, with inimitable art, a variety of subjects; 
amongst others a splendid head of the Gorgon. This 
temple, like the rest of the city, experienced the fury^cif 
its successive enemies, until Verres despoiled it of its re^ 
maining riches ; and the great earthquake of 1693 sbop^c 
its foundation, and destroyed the pprtiqo ; however, the in* 
tercolumniations are now walled up, the portico is supplied 
by a modern facade, and the building appropriated to a 
christian temple. Who will not glory ip the conversion, 
to see Christianity thus triumphing over paganism, and at 
the same time a splendid specimen of ancient art handed 
down for our admiratioa through such praiseworthy instru- 
mentality. 

The museum is but in its infant state, which we cannot 
help expressing somewhat of wonder at in a place abound* 

p 
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ing wi|h siich reaoiuces for aocumulatkm in every bretidi 
of antiquariaD riches ; it contains at present little more 
titan the fmgmekitB of axchitectural ornaments, and the 
torsi of Grecian statuaiy, with two <^ three sarcophagi, a 
few good fossil specimens, lamps, vases, and some inter- 
esting paleographic memorials. The principal boast, 
however, of this museum is the Landolina Venus and an 
iEsculapins ; the latter decidedly an admirable effort of the 
Grecian chissel ; the fcNrnier, notwithstanding the high 
estimation in which it is held at Syracuse, I think below 
mediocrity. Up stairs is the library, where may be seen 
a fine copy of the K<N*an, taken by the Augusta murderers 
from a French officer ; and in an adjoining room a fine 
collection of the agates, jaspers, and marbles of the island-. 

The lovers of antiquity will, however, find much to gra« 
tify, and perhaps instruct, them in the private ccrilections 
here, particularly in coins and medal§, to which the pro^ 
prietors generously offer every facility of access. 

We failed not to visit the celebilated fountain of Are- 
thusa, whose waters have, almost in every age and nation, 
inspired the eloquent strains of the historian, and the ten- 
der minstrelsy of the bard. From a similarity in the qua*^ 
Uties of the waters with those of the Alphaeus in the Pelo^ 
ponnesus, and the latter losing itself in the earth, Uie an- 
cients (of whom Pindar and Timspus were the first) asserted 
there was a communication between the two, and tliat the 
Alpheeus, after traversing several hundred miles under the 
sea, rose again in the island of Ortygia*. Hence, then, 

* Alpheum fama est hue Elidis amnem, 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare : qui nunc 
Ore Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. — Third Maieid^ 
Besides which see Pindar Nem., Odejirst ; Virg,, Eclog, fourth, and 
Geor. fourth ; Ovidf Met, Jjfih ; Claudianf Lib, tvH> ; Silius ItaHcus, 
Uh, fourteen. 
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all tlioae beautifiil inBpirationg of genius wliiGh> like the 
brilliazit comiscations of a meteor^ have shot their vivid 
glBi« over the page, of poetry aad fable, and whose writhes 
thus, attached sudi celebrity to the streamB of Alphseus, 
which flowed by Pisa, or 01yiiipia> that it became customary 
ittnongst die ancieikt 6reek$ to throw offmngs into it, of 
various kinds, during the festivities of theOi^mpic games; 
and in that very interestiDg x^omaoce of Clitophan und 
Leiic^ope^ the riv^ is supposed to carry these offerings a^ 

bidal gifts to Arethusa. km im rw Af§Bu9w *nct rw AX<}>M«y y^btfo^oXtt 
onnr m n rm ieikuf/twun Hfyn, »• r. X — lib. Ist^ 

Without the association that is excited by the fountain 
of Arethusa, or the knowledge of itd poetic fame, the mo- 
dern travdler would feel neither interested or inspired by 
its preHoit locality ; it no longer retains any of its ancient 
beauties ; the banks, once adorned with statues and beau* 
tified with gardens"^, no more 6xhilHt the attractive shores 
of Arethusa's limpid Watars, The fountain now rises out of 
a rock under the city wall, on the we6t side of the town, 
and, from the brackishniess of the water, is only apfHopri- 
ated to the purpose of washing; consequendy, only fire^ 
quented by an occasional giroup of dirty washer-women, 
instead of those beauteous nymphs, of ideal creation, with 
which the poet once peopled the silvery springs 

Opposite the fountain a spring of fresh water rises out 
of the sea, and, in calm weather, reaches the surface with- 
out mingling with the salt water; it is called Occhj di 
Zilica, and is supposed to proceed from the same source as 
the fountain. 

♦ Hence Virgil's prayer, which, from the present state of the fountain, 
appears not to have been propitiously heard : — 

£xtremum hunc Arethusa, mihi concede labore, 

Sic tibi cum fiuctus subter labere Sicanos 

Doris amata suam non intermisceat undam. — Tenth Eclog, 

p 2 
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' The environs of iSyracuse are remarkable for dieir fer- 
tility ; besides pube, grain^ and the dive, it produces a 
great variety of delicious muscadeland other wines; amongst 
which one still bears the ancient name of Pollian/ from 
Pollis who first introduced the wine from Thrace. The 
finest honey, too, is found in the vicinity, and constitutes, 
as of old, a great article of export. 

Being the popular i%teof the city (Santa Lucia), we saw 
the place to the greatest advantage, and the people in their 
roost joyous, noisy mood ; feasting seemed to be the order 
of the day, and our inn, the only one in the place, pre* 
sented a bustling scene of festivity. The Duke San Gio- 
vanni, family, and suite, filled the house, with the excep- 
tion of the rooms we occupied ; our acquaintance was the 
result, and we found them amiable as well as agreeable ; 
though I cannot neglect this opportunity of giving testt* 
mony to the general friendliness evinced towards us by all 
the Sicilians to whom we were introduced. 

The novelty of the steam-boat seemed to cause much 
curiosity in the town; all paraded the Marina, or pulled 
round in boats to view the maritime anomaly, whilst others 
eagerly engaged a passage to Catania, whither she proposed 
touching. In the afternoon we joined a party of Austrian 
officers, in the steam-boat's cutter, to the waters of the 
ancient Anapus: we now crossed that celebrated port of 
antiquity the Portus Dascon*, the scene of so many in- 

* Few places in Europe can furnish a more beautiful, a more commo- 
dious, or finer harbour than the one of Syracuse, whether applied to. the 
purposes of commerce or of warfare ; its anchorage is perfectly good and 
safe, access free from dangers, and well supplied with good fresh water, 
and abundant resources in the surrounding country for the supply of 
fresh provisions. What a contrast between its present condition and its 
ancient days of glory ! A Greek xebec, a Sicilian polacca, and the steam- 
boat, now formed the solitary tenants of the haven where once a thousand 
vessels lay proudly floating on its liquid bosom. 
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terestudlg even^Si the theatre, of so much blood; eoatesi oo 
its shores a^ ooitB trs^nqml waters; andc^ we glided oV^or 
its DOW undistiirbed aitd silvery bosom my imc^oatioQ ra- 
pidly retraced the bloody days of Agathocles aad Dipoy* 
sius, the, misfortunes of Nicias apd Himilco, and the as- 

. semUed . fleets of Rjome as they fled from . the destructiYts 
engines of Archimedes. The port is about six miles ia 
circumference, and was once .adorned roiond its wid^ sweep 
with arsenal, magazine, and splendid buildings of ^very 
description, guarded at the western point by fort Plemmi- 
rium. The river empties itself, on the ncH'th side,- ititp the 
port, on the western bank of which was situatedthe famiotis 
temple of Jupiter Olympus, and the adjacent fort, called 
after it, Olympia. Hence Plutarch s^ys, '^Propinq1;lua> 

- erat Jovis Olympii fanum : quodcapere qui multa ibiiau** 
rea atque argentea erant dona cupiebaiit Athenienses." 

This temple, dedicated to the great heathen deity, w^O 
enriched with the most cosdy offerings * of gold and silver 
from the citizens and khtgB of Syracuse : it contained *& 
most beautiful statue of Jove, adorned with a soUd golden 
mantle, the former, of which was transferred to Rome by 
its lawless robber, Verres ; the latter stripped by the tyraot 
X)ionysius, who, in mockery, observed ''such a clothing was 
too cold in virinter, and in summer too warm." 

Nicias pitched his camp aroimd the holy fane, and sa- 

The small harbour, or Portus MarmoreuSy was in a small bay on the 
east side of Otygia '; in the days of Dionysius and Agathocles it exhibited 
one of the most brilliant spectacles of architectural splendour in the woHd.' 
Those two tyrants crowded round its shores the most unparalleled profu- 
sion of marble edifices, sumptuously adorned with every species of 
beauty that contributed to the luxury of architectural taste. 

* Gelon furnished the golden robe from the spoils of the Carthaginians, 
and Hiero enriched it with precious stones of the. greatest value. 
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credfy observed the religion of tlie plaee, by aQowiBg the 
priests toremaioy and a guard to d^end ks stores. 

HimSeo entered its walk witb bis saerilegioiis Iiost^ tIo^ 
lated the altars, and robbed tbe treasioe. 

Ancient writers say it was ki the usual styte ofiyotie, 
thcmgh of the largest dimensions ; the hand of time has 
spared but two of its columns to denote the sate ; though 
cgrecty they seem to totter with the northern blast, and age 
has almost worn down their flutings. 

We entered the Anapus *, and the waters being low, 
tracked the boat up the river, whose banks are corered 
with underwood and weeds, shaded here and there by the 
more beautiful foliage of the wild figy the poplar, and the 
tamairisk, whilst tufts of the majestic papyrus rise up in 
luxuriant abundance from the waters^ brink, displaying on 
their lofty pinnacles the waving umbel ofthebeautifal floral 
thyrsus, as it is ftinned by the passing breeze. It is the 
eyperus papyrus- of linnaeus, this river being the only place 
ki Etti^^e where it is known to grow, and was first sent, 
together with the planle-tree, by Ptolemy, King of Egypt, 
as a present to King Hiero ; the latter of which he planted 
to adorn his palace garden, the former he cultivated in the 
Anapus. It is the plant from which the ancients made 
their paper, and in point of appearance the most remark- 
able of its species : die root is very large and creeping, the 
leaves, or rather stem, thick, triangular, and naked, grow- 
ing ^ high £^s ten feet,, tapering to a thin point, and ter- 
minated by a large coatpouud umhd of innumerable 
flowers. • 

About a mile and a half up the river the Cyaue empties. 

^ This river received its appellation on account of the grassy weeds 
it generates, as its derivation imphes, Ay« and vo«. 
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itself fjiwa the weeAw«rd; wa prooee4ed along tbe hao^ tQ 
join the celebi^t^ fouqtaia * pf that oamej from wheaoe 
It derivq^ its . ^onvce ; it ia extreme^ deep (acQOirdiiig 
tQ the native^ thurtj^five feet), aod though perfe^ly 
pure, the aorface exhi^Uts a dark dingy Uae «ha4ea hence 
it9 Grecian etymology f* Pliny wys it rose aiMl fell with 
the change of tbe moon* I cocdd not^ however, leau^a 
\ke. truth of the aasertipi^ the Qiream3tanGe b^i^ neither 
known nor obaerved by the Cicerones of the nineteenth 
<)entiiry* Possibiy the present age may be a lucid interval 
in the annals of the fountain'^ hmacy. 

We now sitooid on the fabled site pf Pluto't^ descent ipto 
the infernal re|^n» with the fair daughter of Ceres— a sub^ 
ject to which we are indebt^ for the nervous and g^aoe- 
liilly eloquent oompositioik of Ciaudiau's Rape -, als^ j^ 
the exquisiiteLy expressed fable of Ovid's Fi^th Metamop* 
phose. 

Nothing now distinguishes this oncQ poetic scene but soh 
lilude and wildnests^ consequently we. hurrijed back to the 
boat, and after cutting down a bundle of papyrus % stema 
in the Anftpus^ re^^POBsed the port, and landed at the M^na, 

In the evening we were pressed to accompany the Duke 
San Giovanni to a ball given by the governor, on tbe oc« 
casApn of tbe grand festival of Santa JUuci^, to which uo 

* Now called Pisma; and there is a smaller fountain adjoining, called 
Pismotta. 

t Kuavfap. 

X This plant was^called by the Egyptians Babeer^^ henoe the Latin and 
English words papyrus and paper. The process of preparing the paper 
is both simple and rapid. The pith of the stem is cut whilst fresh into 
thin slices, which, being freed from the external hard pait of the weed, 
are gummed together at the edges, and put nnder a press, which, when 
dry, is quite ready for the purposes of writing. On airiving at the inn, 
we prepared a quantity of it with great success, though in a coarse way, 
from the hurried manner we were obliged to adopt. 
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excQses were considered admissible for noB'-atleiidaiice, al- 
though we had positively traveled round the island withi. 
no other-- baggage than a change of Unen. Onr arrival 
there rdieVed us from all embarrassment on that siccn-e, for 
the doors of the entert^uniBg apartment wefe sbarcidy 
opened ere we were made sensible of our supererogatory 
apologies ; however^ the evening was rendered pleasantto 
us by the attention of the host; and hUarity, polit^ess; 
and hospitality, redeemed in some measure the want of 
that style and appearance we are accustomed td look for oxt 
a similar occasion in our own island. 

The foDowing morning we again mounted our sturdy 
steeds, and set out for Catania, distant forty-two miles* 
About a league and a half from the town* towards Augtista, 
stand the ruins of an ancient monument, now derignated 
the Guglia di Marcello ; it consists of the remains of a 
decayed column standing on a pedestal, composed of large 
square stones united without cement, altogether about 
twenty-two feet high. Tradition has handed down the fact 
of its being the work of Marcdlns, without the occasion for 
which it was erected ; consequently modems have attributed 
it to the commemomtion of the conquest of SyraciKe, 
which no ancient writer or sculptured inscription testify as 
having existed. Is it not, then, rather the sepulchral mo- 
nument of the celebrated Grecian sage of Syracuse, the 
great Archimedes ? whose memory the noble minded con- 
queror honoured by celebrating his funeral with the uUnost 
pomp and solemnity, and erecting over his tomb a monu- 
mental pillar, distinguished alone by the geometrical de- 
monstratipn he strictly enjoined by will to be his only epi- 
taph ; namely, a cylinder, circumscribed by a sphere, with 
the proportions underneath which the one bore to the 
other. For such facts no proof is wanting, and the loca- 
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Hty is identified by the elegant recoids of 'Cieax>^8 Toso. 
Quaest. oh. v. > 

The ungrateful Syracusans, unmindful of their great 
citicen's former services, allowed his -memory to -be ob^ 
scured by oblivion, and the piHar to 4ecay, until Cicero; 
one hundred and seventy years afterwards, when qusestoT 
in Sicily, resolved on ascertaining the spot, and once more 
exposing its remains for the admiring gaze of the vene^ 
rators of science and the sage. Here, after a diligent 
search, he discovered the fallen mc^ument, clogged up 
with earth, and enveloped in brambles, through whose 
foliage, however, he joyfully espied the sculptured cylinder, 
and in adoption of Archimedes' accustomed exclamatiou, 
cried out " uvfmui." He describes it as situated a diort dis- 
tance fiom the gates of the ancient city, which striodiy 
corresponds with the site of this guglia ; and, I think, who* 
ever will consult the Roman quaestor's beautiful account^ 
together with the local records of Thucydides and Livy, 
cannot for a moment doubt its identity. Here, then, re- 
pose the remains of the greatest geometrician of antiquity, 
whose sublime discoveries have, in all ages, been the ad- 
miration and wonder of the learned. After paying a 
passing tribute to the manes of the Grecian philosopher, 
we rejoined the path, and continued our route. 

A smiling sun-rise cheered the prospect as it lay before 
us, beautifully illuminating the numerous capes and headr 
lands that protruded themselves from the classic coast we 
weie about to travel. To the left we passed the bay of 
Magnisi with its low peninsula, anciently called Thapstis *, 

* OAUVA Sepelio. On account of the extreme lowness of the land and 
promontory. Lamis, the founder of the castle, was not the colonizer of 
Megara, but a native of that place ; who, afterwards becoming governor 
of Leontinm, was driven out for cruelty. 
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where the exfted Lamia bufli his soUlary easile* now suo^ 
ceeded by a modern martello tower. The bay. is oetebrat^ 
for the active scene it exhibited ia the Athenian war» Ni- 
dus having disembaiked.his troops here ik>in Qata9ia tQ 
operate against £pipolis and Hexi4>ylon« From heeioe 
we crossed two or three smaU streams^ and arriyed at the 
river Cantaro, the Alaba * of the aneieiit9, so called <m 
aoeottnt of its black muddy wateis, and at whose mouth 
stood the famed city of Megara, raia^ on the ruins of th^ 
royal city of Hyhkm^ by a colony frcwn M<igWi> in Achaia^ 
under a leader named Lamis, six hundred and sevenity 
years before Christ* It was the parent city of SeUnon^ bat 
destroyed by Gekm for rebelUon ; again lebutttjr and afta:** 
wards entirely raaed by Marcellas, as a warning to %fa-f 
cuse^ which he then held in siege^ Its walls w:ece hatbied 
by the sea of the beautiinl bay which now fprms the fpt^M 
haven of Augusta^ immortalised by the poetic record of 
Virgil. 

Megarosque sinus, Tapsumque jacetitem. — Fourth JEneid. 

To the west it was surrounded by a rich fertjyie coiinUy^ 
with the honied hiDs of Hybla rising in the rear^ and is 
still peonltarifled by its characteristic richness ; wild thyme 
and the willow continue to encourage the industry of the 
bee, groves of huge olive trees spread aloi^ the heights^ 
whose venerable houghs have strewed, the earth for full 
two centuries with their oily fruits, and vineyards yield 
their varied beauty to the scene* 

On the long low peninsula, which stretches towards the 

south, from the north end of the bay, now stands the town 

of Augusta: it derives its name from Augustus, who, 

.after the ravages committed along this coast by Sextus 

* AFABA. 
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Pompeius, amongst other places which be rctbuUt and 
coloiiuied, founded a fortress on the neck of land upder 
oar present consideration. It was held by the Saracens, 
who calkd it Jesebalep ; and afterwards, in the year 13S9 
of Christy on account of its attractions as a aea-port, and 
^gibility for the purposes of commerce, demanded the 
attention of Frederick IL, who boilcalarge town and forti- 
ficatioD, since which, its histoiy famishes a continued series 
of disasters. It was attacked in 1868, by order of Frodmok 
III., for rebelttoD, and burnt to the ground by the Gata* 
mans : it was, however, soon rebuilt by the same mooarch ;. 
iLnd again laid in ashes by a Turkish armament of one 
handred galleys, July 37, ISfiL, under CSaptain Sina, who, 
after sacking the town, applied the fire-brand, and madc^ 
sail from the flames. Scarcely had it a second time risen 
frcHn its ruins, ere the destructive earthquake of 1698 
shook the whole pile to the earth, burying under its walls 
upwards of one-third of the inhabitants, and blowing up 
the powd^ magazine and light-<hou9e. It has survived 
all its accumulated misfortunes, and a fourth time makes 
a conspicuous appearance amongst the modem towns of 
this coast, pres^iting, with its formidable looking fortifica-^ 
tion, islands, and light-house, a most int^esting sul^je^t 
for the draughtsman, particularly from the sea, from whence 
he will have a beautiful country in the back grouEwl, tei^ 
minated by the undulating swells of HyUa« 

The pres^it town» containing about nine thousand inha- 
bitants, is composed of three parallel streets, whose houses, 
in anticipation of future volcanic convulsions, are all ex- 
tremely low, consequently preclude any thing like gran- 
deur of general effect. The whole is well fortified, and 
in case of emergency, might be rendered a place of con- 
siderable strength and importance. At the point of com«i 
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muDication with the main/ it is defended by a castle, two 
strong walls^ and appropriate oat-works. The southern 
extremity is guarded by an island, on which there is a 
light-house and battery, fHresootting a circular front to- 
wards the sea, with two f<nrmidable tievs of guns, caljed 
the Torre d' Avola; whilst the n. w. side of Uie tQwn i^ 
covered by two other strongly fortified islands, the laig^ 
one called Garcia, the other Vittoria. The excellen<$e of 
the port, which is well watered, spacious, deep, and shel- 
tered, is admirably calculated for commercial purposes, 
though only a few small craft are now engaged in carrying 
away oil, with a trifling proportion of fruit and salt, which 
latter article is manufactured as at Trapani, from the sea 
water in the vicinity. The bay of Augusta is f<»rmed on 
the north by Cape Santa Croce, thus denominated^ from 
the little chapel and convent erected there to commemo- 
rate the landing of the Empress Helena, with a part of 
the cross from Jerusalem. Litde can be said of the peo-. 
pie of Augusta, who, in more than one instance^ have ex- 
hibited draits of such barbarous crudty, that will for ever 
distinguish them from their countrymen. The blood of 
three hundred French invalids returning from Alexandria, 
in the year 1800, and mercilesdy murdered, wiUiout the 
power of defence, has imprinted a stain upon their shores, 
that will require many years to blot out, many virtues to 
redeem*. I can only account for their characteristic unso- 
ciability and ferocity, by their solitary locality and circum- 
stances ; they have very little communication with odder 
places, either by sea or land, consequently more left to the 



* Another inhuman attack on a party of poor defenceless Greeks, who 
were watering in the bay, occurred within the last two or three yean, 
tiie details of which I could not ascertain. 
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common pft>pen8itie8 of nature, and exposed to the defi- 
ciencies of education and good example. 

About a mile from tlie CantaTO, we (grossed the St. Ja- 
liano, anciently the Millia, mentk)nedbyXivy in bis fourth 
book of the Carthaginian war, and by the Sazaoens, 
called Jadeda; from thence passed through the small 
miserable town of Kuda, five miles beyond which we 
halted at Lepo, a village situated on an eminence near the 
river Marcellino. 

In order that we might combine the pleasures of refresh- 
ment with the contemplation of the country, we carried 
our basket to the banks of the river, whose waters, as we 
enjoyed our rural repast, rippled along its stony bed with 
a melancholy murmuring that seemed to call forth our 
sympathy for the long years of solitude they had bMne 
since the decline of Grecian prosperity. 

The river is a branch of the Lentini, and was called by 
the ancients, Pantagia, at whose mouth there is a curious 
port, formed by rocks rising perpendicularly, out of the 
sea, to a height of forty or fifty feet : it is well worthy the 
observation of the traveller, who wOl feel no small degree 
of pleasure in recognizing the rocky characteristscs fix>m 
the words of Virgil : — 

** Vivo praetervehor ostia saxo Pantagis/' — Third JElneid, 

' A bold rocky prelection runs out to the centre of tibis 
romantic little harbour, upon which are built a large 
castle, magazines, and a small village, whose inhabitants 
are employed in fishing for the tunny, and cutting stone 
for building, which is exported to Catania, and other 
places. 

Mineral springs of various qualities issue from many 
parts of this calcareous stratum ; rugged caverns penetrate 
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it8 sides^ whiht the neighbouriiood of to banren beigbts 
exhibit miinerous fi^gmenti of laitiqiiity, beariag testi- 
mony to the site of the ancia^t city of Morgaiuda> uien- 
tioned hy Cicero, Sttabo, «id livy ; the latter of wh<Mii 
says, the. Romans kept a formidable fleet of observadcm 
in its port, to watch the result ot the SyracAsan tamtdts, 
pievious to their great siege of that city. The port is now 
called Golfo d^Ariera, or Porta della Bruca, from the pro- 
montory of that name. 

At noon we rejcHned our muks^ ciossedthestveetm, and/ 
wooa after, the ancient river of the Leontines, which rans 
through the lake Biviere ; two miles beyond whaM» we 
passed the lake Pantano, and the caricatore of Agnuni, 
with the Torre Mauro, where may be dbo seen the re* 
mains of an immense large goihic chorch, commenced, 
but left unfinished, in the thirteenth eentary, by Fiederick 
II. ; and after traversing a flat swampy country, we arrived 
at the Giaretta, so called from the curious shaped boat, in 
the form of a small flagon, f<»rmerly used to cross the 
waters. It is the Simetus.of the ancients^ one of the largest 
rivers, on this coast, and served as a boundary between the 
territories of Leontium and Catana. Its peculiarities in* 
spired the muse of poetic fable, whi<ji makes this stream 
the metamorphosis of the nymph Thalia, after her amour 
with Jupiter. From the many tributary rivulets that fall 
into its course, towards tl^ north, and west, it is both dan- 
gerous and difficult to pass after a heavy rain; however^ 
we now forded it without even the possibility of spladiing 
oor sinpended li^s, as we rode across its diminished bed. 
Some authors erroneously place the site of Moiganzia at 
the mouth of this river, which is impoasible, both from the 
descriptions of the ancient authors, and the nature of its 
locality, which is flat^ shalbw, and exhibits no traces of 
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having ever been different; the shore here is flat and 
sandy, very unlike the whole coast north of Catania, which, 
from the same low sandy shore as here^ has been converted 
into a high, bold, black, rocky coast by the lavas of iBtna, 
which atisoBie very remote period bave flowed down to the 
shoK) and encroached upon the territory of the sea. This 
fa€thfl» been proved by excavations^ which have brought 
the shaft to beds of sand and shells. 

A great quantity of amber is found about the river and 
on the coast, as at Alicata, but all taken to Catania for 
sale. I, however, procured one small specimen ^m a 
native, valuable both for the rarity as the peculiar beauty 
of its Gok>ar, which is an irisated purple. We now entered 
the plain of Catania, which extends from the sea sixteen 
miles to the west, in a total state of uncoltivation, andren^ 
ders the ride as far as the city tedious, dull, and unvaried^ 
exceptmg by the spreading volumes of smoke and fire, as 
they playfully issue from the towering summit of ^tna> 
or the appeeurance of a few coasting barks gliding to or 
ftom the port of Oatania^ 

The sun had already sunk into the west, and we tra-> 
veiled the last two or three miles in obscurity until we 
reached the entrance of the *^ illustrious city," where the 
moon, just beginning to merge from the horiaon, cast a 
sflvery lustre over every object, around which, as in all 
simihir cases, with the addition of imaginary aid, gave to 
them atthictions and beauty more than dieir reality^pos^ 
sessed. We established oar quarters^ by recommendation^ 
at the Albergo dell' Elefante, where we had no reason to 
complain of either fare, accommodation, or attentions. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

« 

Gatana, according to Thncydides, was founded seven 
:years * after Syracuse, by a colony of Chalcydians, under 
EaarchuSy who left Naxosf, drore out the Siculi, and set- 
tled there, where, for some time, they flourished in the new 
rity which they built ; but, being afterwards conquered by 
Hiero, the inhabitants were ea^>elledy and succeeded by a 
party of Megarese, Greloans, and Syxacusans, transported 
thither by order of the tyrant, who gave it the name of 
^na. At his death (wluch happened in this city) jthe 
Siculi» in conjunction with the original Grecian'inhabitaots, 
who had settled at Inuessa, came down and attacked the 
colonists of Hiero, and obliged them to fly from the town, 
which they again became possessed of, and restored its 
fcxmer name of Catana. Dyonisius, in revenge for the 
succour it afforded- to the rebeb of Syracuse against him, 
leveUed it to the ground, from whence it soon rose again to 
its former greatness. It was iamongst the flmt acquisitions 
made by the Romans in Sicily, when it became the resi« 
deuce of a prastor, and was adorned with public edifices of 
great magnificence. Sextus Pompeius, however, included 
it Jn the general ruin and devastation he committed on this 
coast during his short but destructive sway, and it was agaiin 
restored and colonized with Romans, by Augustus Caesar, 
in a more splendid style than ever, receiving, some years 
after, during the architectural splendour of imperial Rome, 
those gorgeous edifices, whose ruins, though buried under 

* 725 B. c. 

f Hence its name from KarftVMv, habitatum colloco. 
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the dccumulated heaps of ^^na's petrified streams^ still 
continue to be the boast of modern Catania. Frederick 11., 
in imitation of his royal predecessor's levdling system, to- 
tally destroyed it for opposing his rights to the throne. His 
diirst of vengeance being thus sated, he permitted' f he in- 
habitants to rebuild their dwellings, to control who^ipi be 
erected the large casde which is still standing, under the 
nameof Ursino*, having survived the shock of eai>thquake8 
and the destruction of the burning flood of lava that has 
flowed around it. 

' In 1609 it was overwhelmed by a torrent of lava nearly 
four miles in breadth, which rose over the walls, and buried 
the greatest part of the city f ; and in 1693 J was again en- 
tirely destroyed by the disastrous earthquake of that period; 

After such a succession of calamities, arising from the 
combined effects of war, fire, and earthquake, it has never- 
theless again sprung up out of its rubbish with redoubled 
splendour and reviving embellishments, and now constitutes 
the most compact, most beautifully ornamented, and most 
attractive city of the islsind, with a population of isixty-five 
thousand inhabitants; the streets are spadous, and built 
with extreme regularity, being all at right angles from 
each other, and profusely adorned with churches, convents, 
and palaces, the two former of which are so numerous, 
and, generally faking, so richly, embellished, as to betray 
the pre<tofhiiB«tiftg;iiifli:»enge of ecclesiastical dousinim). 

What a^ lemarkable instance ^tm ill^^Med city displays of 

■ '• This, easy e,dnce situated on the borders of the sea, was surrounded 
^.ihe lava of 1669, and is noi^ crowdecl with houses built upon ^e 
hardened stream, which has thrown it back considerably from the coast. 

t In the reign of William the Good the town was- also destroyed by 
the volcanic fire and earthquake, when twen^ thousand of the inhabi- 
tants perished. 

I Between forty and fifty thousand souls are said to have perished in 
this earthquake. 

Q 
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that insUoodve love and preference for opt native mM 
which nature has implanled in the heart of man 1 Notr 
withstanding aU the mehincholy ravages it has witnessed^ 
the succeeaiYe aDnihilatioiifi it has suffered from the convtd- 
sions and fires of the neighbouring mountaini it has as oftea 
re-appeared on the list of great cities^ and risen with fresh 
beauty from its ruins^ undismayed by the fiery deluge 
that has £rom time to tune poured down from the groaning 
crater, and laid waste their houses and their lands. Un* 
appalled by the disasters of earthquake, whose dire effect 
are still fresh on the minds of the pres^ot generation, they 
have retmned with undaunted zeal to the restoration of 
their town, and the cultivation of their native soil ; fearless 
pf any future recurrence, they calmly proceed in the work 
of renovation, and with the material that has destroyed' the 
old, reconstruct the various combinations of the new city ; 
for all is lava"*^ — Chouses, waUs,'[and pavem^it 1 
, Such a spirit of intrepidity and confidence can only he 
accounted for by those sublime energies with which the 
^at disposer of events has thought it wise to endow man- 
kind under similar circumstances. But this is no novel 
pase, no solitary illustration of the fact; innumerable other 
pountries spread over the wide surikce of the globe, pecn- 
liarized by local dangers, evince an equal fearlessness of 
the dangers to which they are subject 

The public toUdings c^ Catania, thou^ striking ol^ects 
to the eye of an uncriticizing observer, are composed of a 
combination of archite/i^tural fantasies, without unity of de- 
sigo, or that chastity of. style which so peculiarly dislin* 
guish the productions of ancient art ; a most licentious ex:- 

* Though the whole city may be said to be constmcted of lava, the 
generality of public buildings and some private edifices are faced with a 
calcareous stone brought from La Bruca, akeady mentioned^ and thje 
Syracusan limestone. 
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cesB of Of naiaai; seems ^i^erjrwher^ to h^tjp^y ^ love of Ae{ 
pjctureaque, in prefereuce to that effect ^rodisced by ]iuig«- 
nitade and simplioity. CostUaesfi and labour are- rediH»4 
dantly applied to palliate tgnorance and redeem/ badteste«i 
• However, the geneial mass of tcavellen do not viewiedi* 
fices with dtber the pedantry or Bcrupnlosity of tbet anchi^ 
tect, but look more perhaps to general effect ^ m which, 
case Catania, I think, will more. frequently please Ahan not. 

The principal square, called Piazza Grande^ or Piisu9»i 
dell' Elefante, is of considarabledimensions^ regular^ ironted 
on the three sides by the town-hall, seminary, and cathe* 
dral, and ornamented in the centre with a fountain, surr 
mounted by a large elephant of lava, supporting on its 
back an anci^it Egyptian obelisk of granite, covered 
with hieroglyphics ; altogether producing an effect hig;hly 
<Mrnamental to the space that surrounds it The water, 
flows from each of the four angles of the pedestal icto a 
small basin, from whence it is again emptied into, a large 
reservoir beneath. 

The cathedral possesses a very small proportion of thd 
original structure erects by the English abbot, Angerius, 
in the year 1094, at which period it was consecrated to the 
H(4y Virgin, and richly endowed by Earl Eloper with £e^ 
tile lands in the ndglibonrhood of JSuia. It £ell in the 
general disastrous demolition of 1693, and occasioned the 
total rebuilding of th^ presient fabric, which, is certainly one 
of the handsomest, and least surcharged with unmeaning 
decoration, in the town. The cupolo that rises from its 
summit, and the pillars that ornament its facade, are grand 
and imposing ; the latter were stripped from the ancient 
Roman theatre by Roger, together with other rich mate- 
rials, for the construction of the old cathedral. It is now 
consecrated by the superstitious Catanians to their tutelary 

q2 
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patronesBy St. Agatha '^p to the total rejeotaoo of the more 
holy patronage of the mother of the Redeemer ! and the 
festivals, rites, and processions observed in honour of her 
memory (which really savour more of paganism than 
Christianity )y seem to take precedence, in the considera- 
tions of the*inhabitants, to the services peculiarly devoted 
to the Deity. 

. The churches of this city, like those of Naples, are 
gaudy, indiscriminately stuffed with costly materials, and 
if they took rank from their riches, might be entitled to a 
great share of our admiration,* to those who are more fond 
of the style than I confess myself to be» I will recommend 
the gilded gratings, the painted prison, and the goi^g^ous 
altars of the conventual church of St. Juliano. 

The diurch of Santa Maria dell' Ajuto contains acurious 
and rather singular instance of superstition and catholic 
delusion, namely, an eicact model of the holy house of 
Loretto, erected at the expense of an individilal, who, 
about the middle of the last century, sent an architect to 
Loretto, to. take a plan of its character and dimensions ; 

* Saint Agatha was a young woman of Catania, who suffered the 
most cruel torments of martyrdom during the Christian persecutions of 
Decius, consequently was enrolled on the list of saints,- tod by the in- 
fluence of priestcraft, became the adopted tutelary divinity of the city, 
thus operating as a formidable engine in the service of sacerdotal inter- 
est and power. The great festival of Saint Agatha is on the 5th of 
February, on which occasion a splendid car is borne through the town 
in sbteom procession, distinguished by the same bigotry and supecadtibn 
as the Palermitan one of Santa Rosalia. 

. In the small church of Santa Agata delle Carceri (anciently sacred to 
her) may be seen an altar piece, representing the martyrdom of the virgin 
of Catania, by Bemardus Niger, 1386 ; it is executed in the stiff de- 
formed style which peculiarized the Grecian masters of that age, butre^t 
dered interesting by the appearance of the Roman amphitheatre, as it 
stood previous to being overwhelmed with lava, which forms one of the 
accessories of the picture. Near this little church also was' discovered 
the marble sepulchre of Charondas. 
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And 'Such is tbei soru^poious imitatidn with > which he ha$ 
oobstructed the mode], that whilstiriewing it I felt.transpoited 
again before the celebrated shrine of pilgrimage in Italy. . 

The Benedictine convent of Saint Nicolo d' Arena is. one 
of the wealthiest monastic establishments known ; the holy 
fitars originally lived in the presait convent at Nicdodi, 
fitmi whence, however, Aey were frightened away by the 
tremendous eruption of 1669 ; after which they raised the 
present splendid edifice in Catania, where, they , fijajsJiy 
settled their abode ; the vastness of its extent, as well. as 
richness of material> are sinking,, but the grandeur, of effe<M^ 
arising from the magnitude .of dimensions is coBS^eratdy 
destroyed by /the morbid taste exhibited in the style of . ar- 
chitecture, which is loaded, heavy, and divided into a thduf 
sand umneaning parts. The hsdl and refectory are of noble 
dimensions, and the library richly adorned, and well stored 
with valuable works. A sumptuous staircase of fine mar-* 
ble leads to. a number of princely galleries, the longest <^ 
which is. upwards of one hundred and. seventy, feet ; a 
great proportion, of Ane wing is applied to the use of a mu* 
seum, containing an excellent collection of objects in the 
different branches of. natural history, as, well as choice spe- 
cimens of antiquity, such as beautiful bronzes, vasf^s, ccjins^ 
lamps, and Egyptian idols, 8cc,, well deserving the notice of 
the antiquary or the man of taste. The GrsBCo Siculo 
vases are particularly striking ; many . of them are orna- 
•mented with Homeric subjects, of the most beautiful com- 
position and the most graceful design. 

The church is the finest and most spacious in Sicily, 
measuring fite hundred and fifty feet in length and two 
hundred and fifty feet in breadth, supported :by beautiful 
marble columns. The great altar is encrusted with the 
most valuable stones, such as jasper, agates, &c. The 
lateral chapels adorned with paintings and other.rich.de- 
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ooTOlionB) wUbtthe cboir andiUfls, wUdi are of wood, 
exhibit the moBt Ughlj wioaglit and exqimitdy finished 
specimens of earring I ercr saw, displaying io a variety of 
compaftmeots the most intetcatkig. jol^ects fiom rdigious 
history^ standing out in afl?:die.bddne» and beauty of 
Ugk idief* The organ, wiiioh. is jusdy". esteemed a speci- 
men of art and worfcmaitthip equal to any the agebaspio- 
diiced, is celebrated as mnch for the ingenuity of its me- 
dmnism as for the oomUned qnalilaes of its sweetneai and 
«xteittive compass, and I drink in eveiy lespect surpasses 
what theboasled one of Haeriem was ; it produces the full 
effect of a compete orohestra, with the perfectimitation of 
string as wdl as wind inslraments. It is the work of a Ca- 
labrian monk, and a brother of theovder, wliosemcnrtal re* 
mains lie buried beneath the instrument that has gained him 
fame. 

1 On the hard dingy laya that sunounds this monkish 
palace Ae fraternity have, at an immense expense, formed 
•n garden, whidi, on account of the nature of the soil, is 
confined to the formalities of Dutch taste; tessalated walks 
intersect each other at right angles, box borders enclosing 
the orange, the cypress, and the Indian fig, two or three 
Jitde fountains, ornamented with giotesqi^ groups, with 
fine terraces that command a beautifol prospect both» of the 
country and die sea. 

Prejudiced as I profess to be tn toio against all monkish 
institutions, I fed somewhat afndid of expreseingmyoimiions 
on the subject, for fear of being unintaatiooally led into th^ 
-exaggeration of what is unfovourable to ike members that 
constitute the different bodies ; but I confess I could ncrt: re- 
sist smiling, as I quitted the waDs of this gorgeous fabric, at 
the pride and worldliness every branch of the establishment 
displayed, notwithstanding the t^iants it enclosed, profess, 
in consonance with t^ humility and seif-deiual of their 
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pious foohder^ St. Benedict, to abandon the world, its fblfies^ 
and temptations, and toUve alone for religion and their Gbdl 

The creator of the uniTerse never intended the physical 
and mtellectdal en^gies of mankind to be thus ^tomb^d, 
to become itm devoted to the gloom of monastic seclusion. 
No! it is destined that we should be nsefiil to each other> 
and that every individual i^all contribute his did, by exam-* 
pie or exertion, for the general benefit of social welfare. 

The cause which led Saint Anthony to the first forma- 
tion of such institutions (namely, the disb*ess of wandering 
hordes, arising out of christian persecution), has long since 
ceased ; the terrors of persecution are dispelled ; the church, 
secured from its enemies, reigns in peace, and man can, in 
safety, embrace the faith of Christ — with freedom practice 
their religious observances ; therefore, their existence now 
becomes a dangerous abuse, affording only an excuse for 
leading a life of Hstlessnessand profligacy » of licentiousness 
and crime. 

Every one who has witnessed their poisonous influence in 
those countries where they most prevail, such as Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, will readily concur with me in con- 
demning them as baneful and destructive to social welfore ; 
but they are the veins and arteries by which the system of 
popery is fed and kept alive, therefore must exist and be 
encouraged as long as the omnipotence and infallibility of 
the pope are acknowledged. 

The museum of Prince Biscari is an object which no vi-< 
sitor to this place should neglect seeing. It was established 
by the present prince's grandftilher, whose taste, literature, 
and talents, were supported in the laudable pursuit by the 
splendour of pecimiary resources : he explored, by expen- 
sive excavations, the ancient edifices that bad been for cen« 
turies buried under the streams of JEtna, Bxid wrested from 
their tomb the most valuable relics of antiquity. The site' 
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and rains of Gamarina^ lying on his estate, farnished hint 
with ah inexhaustible store of all that was beautifol and takir 
khle ; and, by purchase, he procured antiquities of inesti- 
mable worth from the tuins of ancient Centuripa,! to which 
jdace his collection is indebted for;, perhaps, some of the 
most precious and adotiircid airticles. To enudaaral^ the 
contents of this interesting cotkiction would require the ar^ 
rangement of a voluminous catalogue ; therefore, suffice it 
to say, it is ad<M'ned with beautiful sculpture, fragments of 
Roman and Grecian architecture, inscriptions ilkistrative^ 
of the ancient mystic rites, broiuses, ollse, lamps, Egyptian 
and Grecian idds, valuable gems, cameos,. and int^lios ; 
also a fine collection of ancient SiciUan vases, remarkable for 
the variety as well as peculiar beauty and preservation of the 
figures and subjects that adorn them, serving as a fine illus- 
tration to the treatise by the Baron Judica on the snlgect. 
I stTOtugly recommend the attention of every traveller to 
them ; their examination and study are neither unp^txducr 
tive nor dreary. A beautiful collection of most valuable 
medals, from the earliest ages of Sidlian history, here af- 
ford to the classic observer a mine of infbrmatidn ; they 
throw a light on the distant ages of antiquity that other- 
wise might He obscured by the dim veil of time; they are 
the faithful chronicles of events, of manners, and customs; 
they immortalize heroes, ss^es, and kings, and hand down 
to us the state of knowledge, the arts, aiul taste, which dis- 
tinguished the remotest ages of those nations which first 
i^one in literature, arts, and arms. 

Amongst other objects particularly adoiired are the co- 
lo^l torso, the Vas Murrhinum"*^, and a beautiful has 

* A small blue vase, made of a composition much valued by the an- 
cients, called murrha. Pliny says it came from the east, and "was held 
in such estimation, that Augustus, at the taking of Alexandria, selected 
DOCfaxQg from tb^ ;oyal furniture but a beaJcer of murrha. Tlie torso U 
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reltef foxmd nei^r tbe.sbore, underground, in the yesur 1S64, 
die si^bject of which is die initiation into the nocturnal 
mysteries of Bacchus. The grouping is fine, andtbefigdres 
full of expression, joyous, animated, characteristic ! 

There is al$o a choice collection in this museum of all 
the mineral^ peculiar to the island ; marbles, jaspers, agate^ 
all the varieties of volcanic production, with innumerable 
curious objects ejected, from the crater, besi^ beautiAid 
fossils, and.many specimens belonging to every other branch 
of natural history. 

. . The si^e enterprising and benevolebt prinee employed, 
during a lopg period, of distress in Cal^nia, au immense 
number of poor labourers in forming a garden on a barrai 
tract of black lava, about three-quarters of a mile (rqp^ the 
town, now called the labyrinth or ViUa Sciarra ;. he.di^^ 
however, before the design was com^deted, and total neg^ 
lect has almost reduced it to a state of dila{)idation : th^ 
museum, too, it is to be Imnented, betrays a propoirtion of 
the same decay, strongly evincing that neither literature nor 
taste have formed appendagea to the pecuniary inheritance 
of the grandsim. 

The garden is cpmposed of fish-ponds, grottoes, waljrs 
pLanted with the caper, the Indian fig, the cypress, orange, 
and lemon trees, and commands a beautiful prospect of 
Mount ^tna and the sea. 

Catania vies with Naples in the nunfber of its charitable 
institutions ; but, like them also, they are badly conducted 
and much abused : they want the vigilance of a Brougham 
to direct the just appropriation of the bequests made for 
dieir support. 

supposed to be of Bacchus; it is io the most nervous and finished style 
of Grecian sculpture, a capo (Topere of art^ and a perfect model of human 
symmetry. 
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This city* is also celebrated for its excellent umyersity; 
the sciences are aD taught under learned prerfessors, pslrti*- 
cnlarly divinky and civil law, and it is altogether regulated 
with a great deal of good management ; it possesses ai^ 
exc^ent cabinet of natural history and antiquities, to 
which strangers are freely admitted ; indeed I cannot to6 
warmly praise the extreme kindness and cdurtesy mani^ 
l!(sted to traTellera by all the diyectors of public establish"- 
meiits, as well as that of private indiyiduitls who possess 
valuable collections of antiquities, of whom there are many^ 
and al) seem to fed a pleissure in affording either enter- 
tainment Of instruction to those who express a wish to see 
diem. 

Being anxious to avail ourselves of every moment of our 
80J6um in thift delightitil town, we set out eariy on the fbl* 
lowing morning of our arrival, per boat, to visit the cele- 
brated island$, or rather rocks, of Cyclops, the Cyclopum 
8cdfmli, whidli' have afforded so much interesting subject 
for the pencil of ancient fiction and mythology ; the huge 
rocks whidi the blinded monster htiriod after the taunting 
Ulysses and his fleet. They are distant about six miles 
from Catania, and we arrived just as the glorious orb 
emerged from the horizon, and shed upon the scene a saf-f 
fiDn Maze of morning light, so bright, so beautiAil, that its 
effects were more picturesquely captivating than any thing 
of the kind I ever recollect vtatnessing. 

These rocks, now called Faraglioni, rise boldly out df 



* Catania was renowned, in the earliest periods of its Grecian history, 
for the sciences which flourished within its walls, a proportion of "^hich 
has been handed down as an inheritance to the modem inhabitants who 
Msnredly exhibit a greater taste for literature than anj other people of 
Sicily. Charondas, the great lawgiver and philosopher, also Andron, the 
inventor of the pantomimic art, were of this city. 
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(be water, just opposite the town of La Trezza, ib a beaor 
tifiil lomantic.bay of the same iiame> fonned by Ciqye 
Molini to the north, and Logmoa Point to the south ; and 
so attractive and oKhanting was the picture that presented 
itself as we advanced towards the spot, that I could not 
help sacnficing a few minutes to the securing a more durr 
able impression of it than the memory is capable of re- 
tuning amidst such a divendty of scenes and objects, and 
which af^ar in such rapid succession to the eye of a mere 
passmg traveller, that the recollections of the most beautir 
All sentiments flit away as evanescently as the meteor's 
blaze. 

The rodk» are three in number, standingin a line fiom 
north to souths the highest of which rises about two hun^^ 
drad feet fiom the water; they are ccnnposed of verticat, 
columnar, basaltic prisms, filled up in the interstices with 
a cement in some, parts as hard as the basalt, consisting of 
calcareous matter, enclosing perfect fossils of the scallop 
shelL The wperstratom of the basalts oonsiBts of a Uuish 
guey volcanic tufa, (not a marl, as has been suggested^ 
which appears to have undeigone die action of fire and 
water; and, besides beautiful zeolites, analcimes, quartz^ 
and Incite, contains a perfecdy novel and hitherto unde- 
Sfiibed mineral, somewhat resembling analctme in the 
general character, thou^ found by the application of the 
goniometer to differ considerably in the angular formation. 
The southernmost is a high pyramidal one, with a pointed 
pinnacle and small detached columnar masses at the base- 
The two others are broader and more extensive, with 
rounded summits, the largest of which is called the Isle of 
Acis, and is cultivated, with the vine and other little pro- 
ductions, by some of the inhabitants of La Trezza,. who 
have built a grotto for their use during ihe labouring sea«> 
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flOD. A laige cistern, with the fragments of d^apidated 
buildings, prove it to have. been formerly inhabited; pro- 
bably used as a fort. This island, from its more advanced 
state of decomposition, is less interesting to the ! naturalist 
than the others, the basaltic prisms being less regular, 
«nd more divided by wide fissures. The formation of the 
smaller rocks is perfect and extremely curious;; and I 
have not the least hesitation in thinking, from the marine 
fossils they enclose, that the whole of these rocks faaJire 
been forced up out of the sea by submarine volcanic 
action, on which the cinders of ^tna have subseqtj^ntly 
fallen, and formed the tufa that now covers their surface. 

La Trezza.is a small town and caiicatore, built i^itirely 
of black lava whitewashed in parts, which gives it a gro- 
tesque appearance at a distance : a few small craft wete 
loading grain when we were there, which gave its shores 
an appearance of animation and activity. The bay is not 
without its classic interest, for, independent of the beauii* 
ful fiction with which poetry has adorned it, it was the 
theatre of a sanguinary conflict'*^ between the Carthaginian 
fleet and. the one of Syracuse ; also the. occasional resort x>f 
.the Roman fleets, as well as the .one of Sextus Fompeius 
during his contest with Octavius. 

The morning was mild and genial, and on quitting the 
bay we again lay upon our oars for a few minutes, that I 

* 396 B. c. Himilcon, proceeding from Messina towards Syracuse \yf 
land, whilst Mago coasted along shore with the fleet, was impeded in his 
march by a considerable irruption of ^tna, the stream of whose lava 
flowed to the sea, consequently cut off his approach to Syracuse by the 
south, and obliged him to wind round the north side of the mountain, 
thus causing a separation between the land and sea forces, which Leptines 
taking advantage of, came to an action with the wary Mago, in which, 
together with his own life, he lost one hundred vessels and fourteen thou- 
sand men. 
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might camptele the sketch I had oomftieDced of the scfetiei 
The high pinnacled rock stood to the left, Aeis and the 
other to the right, between which appeared the town o€ 
La TreaKa, and beyond it, to the north, the small village 
gf St. Anna, with iBtna and its glittering distant towns and 
Villages towering over all in the back ground, and emitting 
dense voiumes of smoke from his lofty peak. 

We reached Catania ''^ again at ten o'elock, and after 
breakfast commenced an examination of the antiquities, 
which consist of ruined sepulchres, the remains- of batiis, 
of a nainnachia, of an amphitheatre, and theatre. 

The amphitheatre was of great magnitude, built of lava, 
aztd founded on a bed of the same material ; it was des^ 
troyed by Theodoric the Goth, the greater part of the 
stones taken to build the city, and the remaindar over- 
whelmed by the lava of 1669. It was discovered through 
the enterprimng spirit of Prince Biscari, who excavated also 
the ancient theatre, a riiin of consideralde interest ; much 
obscurity, however, hangs over its origin. It is generally 
supposed to be the ancient Gisecian theatre, where Alci- 
biades harangued- the Catanians, though I think strongly 
emiiradicted by the existence of bricks, of which the 
vaulted parts are principally constructed, and being an 
article never known to^ be employed by the Sicilian Greeks^ 
renders it difficult to reconcile the idea of its being of 
Grecian architecture. It was of immense sizef, and com- 
posed of three stories, with galleries and vomatori&s en- 

* Nothing can exceed the beautiful appearance the toWh of Catama 
exhibits from the sea, with the many domes and turrets of its churches 
and convents, the luxuriant hills of ^tna glittering above, .with its vehite 
studded villages and towns, and the still more distant perspective of its 
smoking crater. 

t Upwards of four hundred feet in diameter. 
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onisted and hig^y <NrQaideDted mtk nth miurblcs. The 
proscenniiUn was Bapported by imia^ise granite columns^ 
and the whole enriched with beautiful sccdpture; however, 
the ornaments were all stripped by Roger the Norman^ foi 
the decoration of other buildings ; and the gramte piUarsy 
as before mentioned, applied to the decoration of the 
cathedral. The exterior wall is still perfect, though, like 
the one of Marcdlus in Rome, crowded with modem habi- 
tations ; the staircases, some passages, and a few other parts, 
remain in good preservation, where stiUare visitde, vestiges 
of the aqueducts which led water into all parts of the 
theatre for cleansing. Could we for a moment delnde 
oonselves with the hope that this was the early Grrecia& 
fiftbric, where the ekx]uenL Athenian beguiled the captive 
Catanians with his soothing rhetoric ; where first fburished 
in Sicily the perfected system of the .Slsdiyline drama; how 
much more satisfactory the imaginary pleasures derivable 
from its contemplation 1 how nradi mote . ei^^yable those 
illusions we are wont to form when standing within the 
precincts of an edifice consecrated both by iame and time! 
Adjoining the theatre, small remains of the odeon». and 
the ancient gymnasium, are to be seen, but neither curious 
nor satisfactory. A thousand other fragments of antiquity 
mre pointed out by the Cic^rones, which, as they afford no 
illustrative information, and useltely consume the travel- 
ler's time, are not worthy of being viaited« This town, 
however, merits a much longer sojourn than travellers are 
inclined to sacrifice to it ; not so much on accoimt of the 
ancient buildings and their sites, as the innumerable articles 
collected from them, and the taste and spirit with which 
their study has been pursued by the inhabitants, thus afford- 
ing an inexhaastible fund of information connected with 
classical lore. 
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, On accomit of the hot locality dP Galama^ the eady part 
of the year is mo9t recomm^idable for a vi^it, at which 
period the country ia luxuriant and enjoyable^ the air fine 
and the weather such as may enable the traveller to avail 
himself of those numerousattractive excursions initaneigh* 
bourhood, which powerfully claim the attention of the 
draughtsman, the naturaliat, and the antiquary. Amongst 
the most interesting may be reckoned the town of Cen- 
torbi, anciently Ceaturipa, or, according to the Greeks^ 
Centuripyon ; it was celebrated of old for the high state of 
perfection to which the inhaUtants cultiviated the fine arts : 
in sculpture and engraving they surpassed all the Grecian 
towns of Sicily, as is strongly testified by the beautiful 
statues and inimitable cameos that have been at various 
periods discovered there. They were equally distinguished 
for their learning as well as refinement, and being one of 
the fairest and most flourishinjg cities in Sicily, excited the 
jealousy of their neighbours. When it fell into the hands 
of the Romans, it became a prey to the wicked rapacity of 
Yerres, and lost all its characteristic greatness by a total 
destruction under Pompey. Octavius, however, partially 
restored it, and it sunk to rise no more in the civil wars of 
the thirteenth century^ when Frederick II, annihilated the 
place^ and transferred the inhabitants to the new town ot 
Augusta* 

Nothing can iexceed the romanticity and picturesque 
beauty of its locality; it is situated on the summit of a 
mountain, twenty miles to the north-west of Catania, 
composed of a group of five pinnacles, abrupt on every 
side» and difficult of access, with a noble prospect of the 
gigantic ^tna to the east, and the luxuriantly fertile vales 
which hem it in on every side. It still aifords testimony 
of its former greatness, and continues to furnish beautiful 
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specimens of art* in the way of coins^ vases^ and other 
relics; the ruins of baths and sepulchres are still visible^ 
together with the remains of an ancient bridge, and the 
castle of Conrady whose resistance provoked the ire of 
Frederick. The ruins of an Augustine convent add to 
the numerous objects of its pictorial merits, which, with its 
ancient celebrity, render it a place replete with interest. 
Although now but a dreary and solitary abode, perched on 
an isolated mass of savage heights, it is impossible not to 
behold it with the most animated recollections; to look 
back on those early pages of its glory when, whilst it shone 
in the full blaze of learning and refinement,^ and attained 
all the meridian splendour of excellence and prosperity in 
the arts, northern nations were as yet scarcely known or 
peopled, at all events still immersed in the obscurity of ig* 
norance and babarism. 

The commerce of Catania is not very important; it, 
however, exports a quantity of wine, fruit, and wheat, and 
supplies the island of Malta with the latter article, as well 
as a large proportion of snow ice every year from ^tna. 
Its silk manufactories are extensive, and employ a number 
of poor labourers; and a great quantity of amber is worked 
up here into a variety of trinkets, which, though generally 
speaking enormously dear, are neither beautifiil nor useful. 

Mtva. — This mountain, from its form, size, productions, 
and extensive volcanic operations, constitutes one of the 
greatest objects of wonder and curiosity in the island, and, 

* The excavations of this town hare furnished more beautiful and 
valuable objects of antiquity than any other in Sicily, such as gold and 
silver coins, vases, statues, dneiary urns, and precious stones, &d. ; and 
has greatly contributed to the valuable store of JPfince ^Biscari. The 
mountain on which it stands is covered with a volcanic tufa, overlaying 
a stratum of marine concretions of great beauty and variety, well worthy 
the naturalist^s notice. 
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inasmuch as its volcanic phenomena are concenied) the most 
fonnidabk and magnificent in the world ; from the earliest 
ages of antiquity it has occupied the attention of men of 
learning and genius; historians have described its majestic 
form^ its picturesque features, its gloomy caverns, its ro- 
mantic horrors, and the molten streams that have succes- 
sively burst from its sides and carried devastation to the 
shores beneath. Poets*, dressing it up with aU the beau- 
tiful imagery of mythology and fiction, have made it the 
theme of their most harmonious and eloquent strains; 
whilst philosophers, in the investigation of its origin, have 
established a thousand contradictoty theories, and exhausiked 
all the varied speculations which the mind of man has 
been capable of forming or suggesting. 

Its etymology is unknown, though it with great confi- 
dence has been by different authors variously deduced 
from the language of the early inhabitants of the island, 
from that of the Sicels, from the Greek, and by some from 
the Hebrew ; thus rendering it too bold and presumptuous 
for me to undertake an explanation of its meaning ; which, 
however, it is not essential to conclude, relates to its fiery 
characteristics, if we may be guided by a reference to 
almost all the volcanoes we are hitherto acquainted with* 
The Saracens called it Gibel, or '* the mountain,'' which 
appellation it retained by the country people after their 
expulsion, with the addition of the Italian meaning, namely, 
Monte di Gibel ; hence then the corrupted term Mongi- 
bello, by which it is most familiary known in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood of the present day. 

* Pindar is the earliest poet known to have noticed the eruptions of 
j£tna, Homer being perfectly silent on the subject. Thucydides men- 
tions three eruptions; the first without date, the next after the arrival of 
the Greeks in Sicily, and the third in the seventy-seventh Olympiad. ' 

R 
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The form of the mouDtain is a species of obtuse, trazH 
cated coae^ rising from a broad spreading base, and 
terminating iik a curious bifurcated apex, \vhose elevation 
from the level of the sea may be established at very nearly 
eleven thousand feet, deduced irom a mean of the philp* 
sophical calculations and measurements made by the cer 
lebrated De Sausure, and other naturalists of eminence, 
who have studiously analysed the characteristics of this 
mountain. 

The ^tnean district is bounded by the sea to the east, 
and on the other sides by the rivers Giaretta and iUcantara, 
which take their rise almost from the same point towards 
tW oortli-Tirest, flowing in opposite directions round the 
mountain's base, when, after being increased, by niany 
tributary streams^ they empty themselves into the Aft'ican 
sea, the formiar to the south, the latter to the no^th, th^s 
enclosing one of the mosit populous, luxuriant, and fertile 
parts q£ Sicily, 

Mtaa, is divided into three distinct regions of zones, de- 
nominated Ja regione colta, or fertile region; la regione 
sylvosa, or the woody region ; la regione scoperta, or 
desert region; which exhibit all the characteristics and 
pi!oduGtions of the torrid, the temperate, and the frigid 
climates. 

The lowest, or la r^ione colta, extends in its broadest 
part, (which is on the Nicolosi side), ne^ly eleven miles,, 
with a circumference erf eighty-four, in that line of direc- 
tion, which includes Paterno, Ademo, Bronte, Randazzo, 
Francavilla, Taormina, and Catani£|. It is interspersed 
with populous towns and villages, striated in different di- 
rections with indurated streams of dreary looking black 
Ikva, that have been emitted in the various irruptions of 
the mountain. The soil is composed of beds of tufa and 
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lavia in all its other variotLS stages of decomporitioii, whose 
f^idkiQg properties contribute to the pecoUar richness of 
this district. It is everywhere carefully cidtivated> and 
diinided into orchards, vin^ards, pastarage, corn lands, 
and (Aiye groves. The fruits are of the most delicioas 
quality, and in the greatest abundance, with all the species 
peculiar to warm countries; figs, omnges, lemons, olives, 
pomegranates, the Indian fig, the palma christi, the vine^ 
eherries, pears, and appples, all flourish in the greatest 
perfection. The wines made from this region are of ex- 
cellent flavour and quality, and some of the apples in thie 
Upper part of the district equal or superior to the much 
esteemed New Town pippin* Sarsaparilla, cinnamcm, 
pepper, and a variety of other spices, grow in great quan- 
tities. In the months of May and June the inhabitafnts 
collect also a quantity of the Spanish flies*, which iu that 
season siwarm about the olive trees, and prove an artide 
of consiilerable profit to the proprietors of this neighbour* 
hood. 

The second zone, or the regione sylvosa, is compoBed of 
a belt of wood, encircling the mountain, upwards' of six 
miles in width, separated in parts by excellent extensive 
pasturages, and inhabited by the herdsmen and cottc^^s 
who tend ihe numerous flocks that are fed there. 

* This fly is of a beautiful gr^n colour, with a goldeu baini^, and 
was supposed to belong to the meloe geaus of natural hisf oiy, until veijf 
•recent discoveries have proved it to be a species of the lytta, cantharU 
vessicatoria. The natives collect these insects by spreading cloths under 
the trees, and shaking them off early in the moming, at which time they 
are weak, and incapable of flying away, from the influence of the night 
air; they are then killed by exposure to acid vapour, afterwards dried in 
the sun, and packed in dry cases, for the valuable purposes of materia 
medica, in which they are most frequently employed for vessicating the 
skin, though occasionally admiuistered internally. 

r2 
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The surface of this region is very unequal, presenting 
everywhere small conic mountains with their craters, which 
have been formed by lateral eruptions from the great vent 
of ^tna, but are now beautifully covered with wood, 
herbs, flowers, and vegetation of every species ; the most 
curious and beautiful of these is Monte Rosso. 

These forests, in the days of the ancients, were famed 
for the number of wild beasts they gave shelter to, and 
furnished in those times abundant sport for the active dis- 
ciples of Nimrod; but they no longer irequent these abodes, 
with the exception of a few wolves and wild boars, the 
chamois, and the roebuck, which inhabit the upper regions; 
whilst in the lower part foxes, hares, ediUe snakes, par* 
tridges, and rabbits, are found in great plenty. Hunting is, 
however, rendered difficult, by the predominating influence 
of odoriferous scents, from the quantity of aromatic herbs 
that everywhere spring up with luxuriance amongst the 
vegetation of this as well as the upper part of the lower 
region; which circumstance is also celebrated by Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and Diodorus. 

Nothing can be more delightiul than the climate of this 
region ; whilst the heats of a burning sun are scorching 
the surface of the lower district, here may be enjoyed all 
the delightful sensations of a mild, temperate climate : 
cool refreshing breezes, loaded with perfumes from the 
flowers and aromatic herbs that cover the ground, blow in 
every direction through the woody shades of the forest ; 
whilst the eye is delighted with, in many parts, some of 
the most heavenly, the most picturesque, and romantic 
spots on earth, particularly near the pine forests of Bronte, 
which are exuberantly thick, and rendered almost inac- 
cessible, on account of the rocks, the caverns, and the 
precipices that surround them. 
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The wood of which*tfais region is composed is principally 
ilex, beech, oak, fir, cork, pines, chesnut, poplars, arid 
thorns. The pines are of great, magnitude in the neigh- 
booihood of Bronte ; groves of cork and luxuriant chesnut 
doathe the eastern side, near Mascali, Piriano, Piemonte, 
and Carpinetto. The oaks» though finest on the northern 
side, do not correspond with our more northern ideas of 
the beauty and magnitude of that tree ; however, they are 
remarkable for being excessively thickly leaved, and the 
picturesque form of their spreading boughs. 

The upper part of this region is also peculiar for the 
number of very curious grottoes and caverns that in many 
parts jMresent themselves, and furnish a variety of interest- 
ing objects to the geologist and mineralogist ; particularly 
of felspar and augite* in their different combinations. The 
Goat^s Cavern, so called from the flocks of that animal 
resorting thither for shelter, is one of considerable dimen- 
sions, and served, (previous to the erection of the more 
commodious retreat called the Casa luglese), as. a place 
of nocturnal repose for the visitors who explcnred the moun- 
tain's top : it stands about five, thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, embosomed in a wood of oaks 
and other umbrageous trees, commanding splendid pros- 
pects from occasional openings where the wood has been 
thinned or felled. In the neighbourhood are worthy of 
being seen two litde mountains, with their extinct craters 
varigated with vegetation to a considerable depth down 
the interior sides, the volcanic soil with which they are co- 
vered being of the richest and most fertile species. 

The third zone, or la regione deserta, is composed of a 

* These two minerals form the principal ingredients, though in dif- 
ferent proportions, of all earthy volcanic substances, whether compact, 
vessicular, or amygdaloidal lavas. 
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gloomy tract df lava, volcanic flags^ and eindeils eiten^ng 
with a very gradual deyatidn to a dislanpe of smen mile^ 
and terminated by a flat plain, from whence m^ thegi«at 
cone, widi a mo$t abinpt BBC&ki, to the hdgbt of nearly 
one thousand aiid sixty feet. Nothing can exhib^ a more 
dreary scene of barrenness and desolation than the 'whole 
df this elerated district of the moniitaki; not a blade of 
vegetation springs up to afibrd variety to the eye ; all is a 
gloofny expanse of waste^ combining the eflfects of an nfl-* 
relenting winter with those of destruction and devastalkm, 
arising iroin the heaps of ignited matter ejected fiom the 
yawning fiery gulf. Many parts of the year this region 
is enveloped in snow, which artide the nittives preserve 
throughoat the summer in the enormous caverns before 
described, for the purpose of administering luxury to th^ 
inhabitants of Catania and the surrounding towns. The 
Bishop of Catania derives a great source of Revenue £com 
the sale of the snow, which is furnished fiom. his stot&k 
near the cone. When wanted, it is packed in straw (»r 
g^fass, and brought down on mules to the places of con- 
sumption. 

The cone of ^tna, like those of all other volcanoes, is 
composed of scoriae and loose cinders, which render the 
task of ascending fetiguing beyond doniiptioQ. Th6 mm^ 
mit is covered with rocky lava and hot ashes, fkwci whence 
mephitic vapours'^ and sulphureous smokes frequently arise, 
to the great annoyance of the travellers, and which create 
Gon^eraUe distress to the lungs of some persons. 

The crater, though more horrific and extensive, presents 
to the eye a picture less curious or gratifying than others I 

* The application of volatile salts to the nose efficaciously dispels the 
e£tects of thede vapouis, and affoids great rdief to those who suffisr from 
them. 
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liave witDessed. The edge of tke sammit is almost a rmi^ 
and a quarter in ciicumfereDce, with a plain at the bottomi 
of the abyss^ firom whence roe up several little cones louzid' 
a laige one, out of whidi incessantly issue volumes of 
smoke, and loud vibrations even in the most tranquil state 
of the volcano. But it is of little avail descriUng &e inr 
tenor of a crater that is every day chianging its form; eveiy 
slight onption gives a new character to the scene, and 
produces totally different fom^ and appearances. An 
eruption is always predicted by the diying of springs and 
wdb in the heighbourhood, by slight earthquakes, and 
tremendous noises from the crater; and its termination in- 
dicated by successive showers of black, red, and white cin-* 
ders, or ignited earthy powder. 

It is these volcanic cinders, consolidated and cemented 
by the agency of water, which constitute that substance 
generally known by the appellation of tufa : they concrete 
into different states of compactness, and when decomposed 
by atmospheric influence form a rich productive soil. 
Zeolites, leueites, and crysolites, are generated by filtration 
of water through tufa, and are found either enclosed in 
that substance or on the surface of its substratum. 

At the base of the cone are the ruins of an ancient 
building, designated by tradition the philotopher's tower, 
supposed to hs^ve been erected by Empedocles for the con^ 
venience of prosecuting his philosophical examination o# 
the volcano ; others again attribute it to Adrian, who fre^ 
quently ascended the mountain to witness its wonderful 
phenomena ; whilst some absurdly have suggested its being 
a watch tower, raised by the Normans* At all events, at 
whatever period, or by whomsoever it was constructed, I 
think it is clearly evident to the eye of common penetration, 
that its original destination must have been similar to that 
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of the Casa Ingleite, which was erected not &a from hence 
hf the English during their occupation of this island, for 
the accommodation of travellers, and consists of several 
chambers, with stabling f<Mr thejnules; for such is the 
gradual ascent as far as hence, by way of Catania, that 
visitois may be with faciUty conveyed thither by those 
animals, or in a lettiga, which is frequently had recourse to 
by ladies whose laudable curiosity leads them to view thia. 
extraordinary natural j^enomenon. 

The most difficult task, the most arduous and painfoL 
undertaking, is the ascent of the cone ; but its achieve- 
ment is amply compensated by the subUmity of the proa^ 
pect ; all the labours of the exhausted traveller are redeemed 
by the splendour of such a scene as he commands when 
arrived at the sommit: elevated thus beyond the level of 
the earth, he views in one wide sweep the whole geography 
of Sicily, the distant hills of Calabria, Malta, and the 
Lipari islands; which if illiuninated at the time by the 
radiance of Aurora's golden beams, far exceeds in beauty, 
diversity of olyects, brilUance, and subUmity, any similajt 
picture in the known world. 

Clear weather and moonlight nights should be chosen 
for an excursion to £tna; and it should be so managed to 
arrive at the summit by sunrise, which may be effected by 
leaving Catania at noon the previous day. The. road 
leads through Nicolosi, and by the celebrated. convent of 
San Nicolo dell' Arena, the original convent of those pdoua 
Benedictines who emigrated from thence after the eruptioQ 
of IQIBd, and established their famous palace of luxury in 
Catania; a few. lay brethren oidy are left to regulate. the 
extensive estates in the neighbourhood belonging to the 
monastery, and who occasionally entertain travellers On 
their road up the mountain; but comfort fled with thet 
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portly BenedictiQes into Catania, and it is now a most un- 
desirable, wretched place of halt. It was founded by Simon, 
-the nephew of Count Roger the Norman: since which. it 
has escaped many perils, and more than once been sur- 
rounded by the melted streams of laya in their descent 
from the fiery gulf. Records are preserved there of all the 
eruptk>ns of JEcna, and the various phenomena that have 
accompanied them, blended at the same time with a few 
marvelious traditionary tales, savouring much of monkish 
trickery ^ well as Roman Catholic superstitions : one par- 
ticularly interested me, since it explained the origin of a 
delusion that is practised on the bigoted and the ignorant 
of the modem population of Catania : namely, the bearing, 
(in cases of public calamity, such as famine, awful erup- 
tions, or plague,) in solemn procession, the veil of the pa* 
troness, Santa Agatha, which is warranted by the rules of 
priestcraft to stay the one, or divert the course of the other. 
'the record, or rather the monkish fiction, states, that on 
ike Ist of February, a. d. 254, a stone was ejected, during 
a great eruption, from the mountain, containing -the fol- 
lowing inscription, and which fell on the tomb of Santa 
Agatha :— 

Mentem saDctam, spontaneam, honorem Deo, et patriae Liberatione. 

The priests and people of Catania, moved by such a mira- 
cle, immediately opened the sepulchre, took out the veil 
that enveloped the body, and carried it in front of the 
burning lava, which suddenly changed its direction, and 
left the city in safety. Hence then all the folly, the mum- 
mery, and bigotry, excited by this sacred veil, which is 
enshrined in the treasury of the cathedral, and exposed 
•for iMiblic adoration on the holy festival of the saint. 

From the convent of San Nicolo the ascent becomes 
more steep, and it is about fifteen miles to the siunmit of 
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the moantain ; it may be performed without difficulty or 
fatigue as far as the base of the coiie^ and at any period 
of the year without danger, excepting under the imme- 
diate influence of snow storms ; during which, or thick 
ndny wealher, an ascent could produce little or no gmtifr- 
cation. 

Concerning the antiquity of ^tna as a volcano^ nothing 
satisfactory is kno%vn, although some geologists have pre- 
tended to affix a distinct number of years to its eruptions^ 
•by the numerous beds of lava overlaying each other, and 
interstratified with layers of what they term rich earth, 
iormed by a gradual decomposition of each stratum of 
lava ; for which operation they assign a certain number of 
centuries. No argument, however, can be more faHacious 
or inconclusive, since it is now indubitably ascertained, 
that ihe generality of those beds found interlayiug lava 
Atnata, are nothing more than volcanic cinders that have^ 
as is usually the case, fallen at the close of each eruption, 
and which exhibit not the most distant traces of vegetaUe 
matter. Besides, the time required for the deoompositioii 
of lavas by atmospheric agency differs considerably, ac- 
cording to their situation, their consistency, th^ state of 
fusion, and component parts; and we know for a fact, 
that some of the lavas, both of this mountain and Vesu- 
vius, have been decomposed, converted into fert& soils, 
and covered with verdure, before others of double their age, 
which still continue, in their pristine obduracy, to resist all 
external influence. With respect to the origin of the 
mountain, the same philosophical reasoners have suggested 
it to have gradually risen from the level of the island by 
the successive accumulation of its volcanic ejections, which 
hypothesis is,- 1 think, successfully combated by the exist- 
ence, not <Hily of all those products which characterize 
prioiltive rocks, but also an abundance of beautiful perfect 
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fossils, peculiar both to secondary rocks and alluvial soils, 
which it is very improbable could appear in such perfection, 
supposing them to have undergone the action of fire and 
ejection from a crater. Independent of which, its enor- 
mous height and snowy summit have been objects of 
admiration and wonder to the earUest writers of antiquity 
who are known to have menti<Hied it. 

The mineral productions of iStna furnish an inexfaansti-' 
ble store of gratification to the amateur. Antimony, 
copper, manganese, mercury, iron, tellurium, titanium, 
specular iron, cinnabar, amyanthus, and vitriol ; whidb with 
beautiful chiystallizations of pyroxene, chrysolite, olivine, 
felspar, schorls, leucite, hornblende, mica, and many 
others, are abundantly found round the mountain. 

Mineral springs of various qualities also abound in dif«< 
fierent parts, particularly on the north-west side; somepecn- 
liar for the stiong mephitic vapour they emit, others for the 
curious dyes with which they are impregnated ; whilst those 
in the ndg^bourhood of Bronte and Batemo possess 
valuaUe medicinal properties, sulphurious, saline,. and feiw 
raginous* 

The lavas of this mountain are very numerous, the prin** 
cipal basis of which is pyroxene and Mapar, in difri^!*ent 
proportions ; of course, a variety of other ingredients 
enter into their composition, giving them different cha* 
meters and ^appearances. They exist under various forms 
and colours, according to their state of fusion : compact,, 
amygdaloidal, vessicular, porous, vitrified, and in the earthy 
state of tufa. In the more compact ones are found beau- 
tiful specimens of the afore-menticmed crystals, with all 
their angular edges perfectiy sharp and unaltered by the 
action of heat, which indines me to thick their formatiqn' 
has taken place subsequent to the ejection of the lava. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Val Dbmqne. — At Catania commences the thiid great 
division or district of Sicily, called Demone, which em- 
braces the whole of the north-east side of the island, in-* 
dading the Faro, and extending along the ncvthem shore 
9S far as the river RoceUa, which forms the boondaiy. It 
is the most elevated part of the idand, and certains the 
liighest mountains, of which j£tna, Madouia, and the 
Neptunian rai^, are the most conspicuous. It is the 
most wooded and inhabited, sand contains by fpr - the 
greatest number of populous towns and viUages. The 
amenity and fertiUty of the soil has induced a considerably 
greater degree of cultivation than peculiarizes the other 
districts. The land is comparatively well farmed, and the 
people more affluent : and although, on account of it$ 
hilly character, it produces less grain, it abounds in oS, 
wine, and silk, together with the richest and most deh^ 
cate fruits. The aloe there I observed grows to an enormoi» 
size, and the oleander flourishes with peculiar luxuriance, 
even in the most barren parts, being frequently seea 
springing up spontaneously, with all its fragrant Uoom, out 
of the sandy shores of the sea. 

The scenery is wonderfully exuberant, and diversified 
with striking objects ; it is at once bold, austere, sublime, 
romantic, picturesque: and if any place in the world is 
more singularly calculated than another to perfect the as^ 
P^'^S gepins of a landscape painter, it is this. 

The terrible sublimities of its mountains, wiih the pre^ 
cipitous. acclivities, bold projecting rocks, and foaming 
torrents ;. the impervious labyrinths of its gloomy forests. 
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or the more pleasing shades contrasted with splendid 'Visias 
of brightness that are to be witnessed in. those magic scenes 
that characterize the neighboaring shores of Faro;'emi^ 
nences crowned with churches and convents ; ruined cas- 
tles or towns perched on the rugged heights of isolated 
mountains; all viewed through the lucid medium of. a 
transparent atmosphere, and brightened by the glowing 
lustre of a southern sun, tend to constitute an ensemble 
that might realize the most sublime imaginings, the most 
perfect beau ideal of pictorial inspiration. They furnish 
ingredients to form the rich and studied combinations of a 
Claude Lorraine ; the gay fascinating scenes of a Gaspar 
Poussin ; the savage gloomy compositions of a Salvator 
Rosa; or to inspire the animated descriptions of a Tor- 
quato"*^, a Petrarch, an Ariosto, or a Dante. 

Man, however, has contributed nothing towards the em- 
bellishment of all these beauties which nature has so largely 
lavished on the land; and the traveller, as he proceeds 
along the barren tracts over which the common path too 
frequently leads, and through filthy, miserable looking 
towns, villages, and hamlets, will probably experience 
some little disappointment after my description ; but let 
him not pass over the country as if performing .a task, 
like many tourists I have seen there, accomplishing the 
journey for the mere purpose of saying they had done 
so, and to make a journal, or rather ca^tal<^ue, of the 
places they have traversed* Let him: digress from the ge*- 
neral trade; studiously and without prejudice examine na- 
ture, and he will find the portrait faithful; he will then, I 
am sure, readily concur with me in asserting, such are the 
natural capabilities of the country, that if it were blessed 

* Vide Tasso*8 description of the garden of Annida. 



that fio&pmty and ind^wsttdeiice pccsdiac to a ibcvre 
enU^tened poliej than it now ei^jB ; if the indostty, tafite, 
and emnlation of a free population contrHmted to the cul- 
tivation of their land those niral charms that so distin- 
gnkhtngly adorn our own happy island, it wouU be the 
most Edfin-Uce place on the face of the earth. 

From Catania to Taonnina it is thirty miles, for which 
lattar place we departed early on the morning of the 16th 
December* Our faithful muleteer, Giovanni, stood with 
his patient steeds at the door of the albugo at six o'clock^ 
and we left in darkness, as we had entered, the illustrious* 
city and its smiling pUins. The morning was surpr&ingly 
mild, and the briUiant twinklings of the starry firmament 
that canopied us afforded an abundance of hgfat to guide 
us over the execrable unevenness of the road, which, for 
the first few miles, indeed as £ar as Aci, is intolerably bad, 
bdng nothing but a rugged hill of barren, rocky la^a. 

Day*break discovered to oiur right the litde bay of La 
Trezza, and gave us a fieuswdl glimpse of the fabled mis- 
files of the cydops* After traversing the small towns of 
San Gregorio and Filippo, we aisived at Aci Reale (distant 
ten miles from Catania), a regular built town, with an 
ftctive population of thirteen thousand souls, who carry on 
a brisk trafiic along the coast with their fruits and wini^ ; 
^ lat^r of which they expcurt in immense quantities. The 
odgin of the term is of great anti«{uity, deriving its appd*- 
lation of Acis from the Grecian river of the same name^ 
which flows a little bdow the town, under the more modern 
designation of Acque Graindi, whose "waters have so often 
suppUed the muse of poetry with a theme ; they are Virgil's 
^^^Iden streams of Agis;" and, besides many other beau- 

* ^Uillustre/' the agnomen by which Catania has been designated for 
a series of ages. 
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tiful clasfflcal records of the ancients, vie are indebted; to 
them for the exquisite inspirations of Ovid, whose alliiaina 
to the rock this jealous giant threw at Acii is nothing more 
than a metaphorical description of the lava ejected in one 
of the eruptions of ^tna, which overwhelmed the river, 
leaving only a small stream that fell into it, called by the 
Gredcs Galataea, to which they, after the destruction of the 
others, gave the name of Acis. 

. The town of Aci is situated on a bold promontory of 
lava, neady eight hundred feet above the level of the sea,, 
fturmed by a succession of eruptions from iEtna ; the last 
of which was the celebrated one mentioned by the ancient 
historians as having arrested the pxigress of Himilcon and 
bis army against Dionysius in the year 869 b. c, obliging 
him to make the circuit of the mountain, and thereby se- 
parate hioiself from the co-operatkms of Magogs fleets 
which gave rise to the naval .contest before alluded to in 
the bay of La Trezza^ 

Having heard, as well as read, much concerning dns 
great promontory of lava, I felt somewhat curious to eza-^ 
mine it ; consequently we alighted, and descended to the 
shore by an excellent formed road called La Seala, which 
is cut through the rock, and exposes seven or eight differ<^ 
ent layers of lava, interstratified with as many beds of 
volcanic cinders^, (and not earth, as has been suggested in 
support of many philosophical opinions and w3d geological 
speculations), which form a species of volcanic tufa, en^ 
deotly without tke slightest symptoms of vegetable matter 
ever having entered into its composition. 

Aci is remarkable for an endless number of dborches 
aod convents, whose domes, turrets, and spires, towering 
above the town and its rocky heights, present a most pic- 
turesqoe appearance from the sea. 
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The Scala was constructed to facilitate a cominunicatioti 
with the loading place and store-houses below, where there 
is a snug little harbour, formed by a projecting mass of 
lava, which has been levelled into a convenient mole, and 
is defended by the Bastion del Tocco, on the summit of 
the rock near the town. On ascending from the shore 
we remounted our mules and proceeded on our jour- 
ney ; the waters of the African sea lay to our right ; 
to the left the white sparkling dwellings of the distant 
towns of Terranova, Zafferano, Caselle, and Milo ; patches 
of vineyards, groves of olive and fruit trees, convents rising 
with their turretted fanes from the pinnacle of almost every 
litde eminence, all sweetly reposing on the sunny bosom of 
Etna's gardened side. After traversing the villages of 
San Leonardo and Matteo, we arrived a litde past eleven 
at Le Giarre, the usual place of the muleteers' mid-day 
Eq)03e. It is ^. town of nearly five thousand inhabitants, 
and, like all the others on this side the mountain, fast im- 
proving from the industry and consequently more flourish- 
ing condition of the people. In Sicily, as in every other, 
bigoted country, where prosperity reigns, monastic institu- 
tions increase in an equal ratio, as drones augment in pro- 
portion to the labours of the bee; therefore has Le Giarre, 
like Aci, to boast of the prevalence of its conventual struc- 
tures and the advantage of its monldsh benedictions. They 
have lately built a fine new church, besides other public 
buildings ; and the ci-devant caricatore of Ripostoisnow be- 
come a neat, regidar, modem town, whose principal street 
will very soon be united to Giarre. The port is defended by 
a battery and tower, but from its badness aflbrds very little 
attraction for the resort of vessels. We entered a boat at the 
solicitations of a humorous son of Neptune, and plied into 
the offing, which iiirnished us with the twofold advantage of 
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"tiewiDg the beantifiii landscape &om the s^, and leisurely 
refreshing ourselves with an agreeable breakfast from oxxx 
Tiaticum^ which we had brought with us for that purpose 
to the shore. 

On the height beyond Qiarre, towards the north, is the 
famous forest of chesnut trees, and the still more celebrated 
monarch of that woody sphere the Castagno di Cento 
CayaUi; for the purpose of seeing which we deviated from 
the direct path and rejoined the grand sentier at the 
river Camarello, or, as it is usually called, Fiume Freddo, 
thus prolonging the usual day's journey nearly five miles. 

Nothing can be more beautiful, more lu;s:uriant, ormore 
picturesque, than the chesnut trees of Mascali Vecchio ; 
many of them measure from forty to sixty feet in circum- 
ference, with the most grotesque formed ramifications fea- 
thering to the ground, almost enveloped in an exuberance 
of rich foliage. The large one abovementioned, called the 
'' Cento Cavalli,'^ received its appellation from one of the 
queens of Arragon, on a visit to the mountain, having, with 
all her suite of horsemen, taken shelter, during a storm, 
within the circumference of its decayed spreading trunk: 
it is composed of five separated stems, standing in a circle,, 
measuring one hundred and seventy feet round, each of 
which is hollowed to the core, and, being without bark on 
the inner side, are asserted to have been originally united 
into one large trunk : however, the assumption is preposte- 
rous ; they are all evidently of different growth, the roots 
of which may be distinctly traced radiating from each 
through the great circle, which could not be the case if 
belonging to one parent stem. The whole forms a beau- 
tiful sheltered retreat; a public path leads through it, and 
a hut stands in the centre for the use of the people who 
gather the chesnuts in the season. 
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DesceudiDg fiom the hiB we tiaveiBed a coiBitry sioUyr 
inlenpersed with vineyards and mulberry trees^ crossed the 
Fiome Freddo^ and, soon after, the Alcantaca, or Al Can** 
tar of the Saracens. It is the Onobalos '* of the G^reeks^ so 
called on account of the rai»dity of the stream throwing 
down the burthened asses as they crossed ; and was^ aftei^ 
wards called, by the Romans, Asinus, fcHr which see Appian> 
Stiabo, and Pliny. The river meanders through a pic* 
toresque country, sometimes between high basaltic cooks, 
sometimes along thickly wooded banks or aloog nanow 
valleys clothed with the richest shrubs and flowers. Its 
reputed rapidity, however, we had no opportunity of wit- 
nessing, for the long drought had almost s^ed the current 
of its waters. 

A little beyond the opposite bank of this river a small 
promontory of lava stretches into the sea now called Punta 
Schissone, on the extremity of which stands a large battery, 
and an old castle called Torre Schissone, that marks the 
venerable site of the ancient Naxos, the first Grecian edkmj 
that was setded in Sicily, by a party of Gbalcydians under^ 
Theocles, in the year 733 B. cf Naxos attained great cele- 
brity in the early annals of Sicilian history ; it became rich* 
and powerful, founded new towns |, boasted many splendi4 
temples, and, amongst them, the famous '' fanum Veneris." 
The venerated statue of Apollo Arcagetes stood enshrined 
before the city gates, and it shone in all the strength and 
prosperity of Uberty under the government of Androma- 
chus^, whose enthusiasm in the cause of freedom urged* 

f CMC asinus, andBaxxw jaceo. 

f Thucydides, lib. vi.^ and Claverius. 

X Catania and Leontium. 

§ Andromachus was the &ther of the celebrated lustorian'niiifieus, who* 
was born at Taormina. 
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Mm io appose ibe: tyraxmy and lihm broogkt 

dcsCnictkxEKoatbetowii^; fbrdiemccDsedfc^pressovwireafc^dl 
bk iBeng^aBee bj sendiBg aa anny against tliem, whkky 
faj the treseheiy of P^rodes^ entered tfce waflb^ dvove osC 
the inbafaitaQtSy and levelled the city wiftb the eartfa* 

Pnata Schissooe t> wkh the oppodte Cape St. Andma, 
(die ancieat promontorj of Taaros>) ibrm a beautilfi)' Ikite 
bayv Bamcb resorted to by coasting craft whenever the wind 
increases from the south-westor nordi-west with more than 
the us^ traiaqoiHity of southern zephyrs. The shores of 
dns neigbboorhood are bounded by high cMs^ of fine red 
and white marble. 

After passing the Usfaop's statue to onr left, we airived^ 
at foor^ in Giarctei^ a smcdl rBfage situated on the Let- 
tanno Fnnnara ; and which, though afflicted with the pes^ 
titential effects of malaria, is preferred as a baiting place 
by the muleteers, for the purpose of av(ttding the tedious' 
ascent of the mountain ; the consequence of which is, the 
best accommodation» are established there, and the Fbrtu* 
na botel is now become the common locanda of aB travef^ 
lers. Immiediately on alighting from our jaded steeds we 
ascended the mountain, repaired, mcompany with a guide, 
to the romantic heights of Mo}a, and visited the sfdendid 
temaiDs of vatiqtoMy that adorn ^e modem town of Taor* 
minaj:. 

The road lea^ np by a winding path, commanding, at 

* About the middle of the fourth century before Christ. 

t This promontory, or point, possesses considerable classical interest. 
Octavius,^ after wnly summoning Tauiomininm to surrender, pitched his^ 
camp tiiere, and lost his fleet in an action with. PompQr> who, in the bay, 
attacked and totally destroyed it, 35 e. c. 

X Those traveliers who wish to make any stay in this country, and con- 
sequently to aToid the malaria of Giardini, may obtain better quarters, 
aaidf mora salutary aiir, ai ^e Capuehin eonvent, by proeurmg a letter of 

s2 
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f tery tarn, a variety of objects, and scenery quite enchant- 
ing to the eye ; and I never shall forget the striking picture 
that particulaiiy presented itself to our view as we paced 
round the sinuosities of the acclivity. The sun» though 
set to us by the intervention of Etna's towering heights, 
still continued to illuminate the western side of the moun- 
tain with the golden ejSiilgence of his declining blaze, 
which, reflected against an unusually broad, thick column 
of smoke that was at that moment issuing irom the crater, 
gave to it the transparency and exact resemblance of a 
bright flame of fire, extending over the canopying firma- 
ment as far as the curling cloud retained its density, pro- 
ducing the most novel and curious appearance that can be 
well imagined ; and which, blended with the romantic 
scenery that surrounded us, constituted a picture so inimi- 
tably enchanting as to impoverish the brightest descriptions 
of the pencil or the pen. Such was its electrifying efiects 
that the rude countrymen stood enthusiastically aghast to 
behold the charm. But the enjoyment was of short dura- 
tion ; the sun sunk into the west, and left the smoky column 
in all the gloom of its previous impenetrable density. I 
could not help drawing a moral from this momentary scene 
of beauty, whose evanescence, like almost all our other 
pleasures, strongly recalled to mind the imprudence of ever 
reposing human happinesson the transitory joys of this world. 
Taormina is situated on the ancient Mount Taurus, ahigh 
calcareous mountain * looking towards the sea, and is the 

recommendation to their hospitality : it stands behind the theatre, under 
the projecting precipices of Mola; from its romantic gardens the amateur 
may revel, in retirement, over the picturesque objects that surround him. 
. * It is, according to Diodorus, the Mount Tauros of the ancient Greeks, 
celebrated for^the excellence of its marble, which Hiero, Agathocles, 
Dionysius, and othejrs, employed in the embellishment of their buildings* 
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islteof that renawned city called Taurominium by the Ro- 
mans^ and TATPOMJENON by the Greeks. It was founded by 
Andromachus^ in the year 353 b. c.^ who led thither the 
inhabitants from the ruins of Naxos, and established a 
fortress, which proved the commencement of fotore 
strength and greatness; hence the etymology of its Grecian 
name Ta&f^ and Mfv«, 

It has been the theatre of many sanguinary contests and 
obstitiate struggles in various ages ; and its citizens were 
always renowned for their peculiar firmness, fidelity, and 
bravery. The seeds of freedom were deeply implanted in 
their bosoms ; they aided the noble cause of the magna- 
nimous Timoleon, who landed here with his ten vessels 
and a thousand men to emancipate the island and destroy 
the tyrannical oppressors that ruled it. They were the 
last to accede to the treaty of alliance with the Romans, 
made by Hiero 11. ; but when they at length yielded, 
ever afterwards attached themselves to the Roman in- 
terests, and, in cases of exigence, warmly espoused their 
cause. The town and neighbourhood became a scene of 
contention in the wars of the second triumvirate; the 
former of which was destroyed by Sextus Pompeius, but 
afterwards rebuilt by Octavius, richly endowed with lands, 
and colonized with Romans; under whom, during the 
prosperity of the empire, it became a city of great affluence 
and splendour*, embellished with theatres, aqueducts, nau- 
machia, and temples, whose remains constitute the great 
attractions of the modem town. 

At the commencement of the ninth century it made a 

* Vide Cicero ad Verr. The Greek language continued to be spoken 
in its purity until this period, when the numerous bodies of Roman 
citizens, sent by Augustus to colonize various ruined towns of Sicily, 
contributed greatly to its corruption. 
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nost obstinate newtance agaiisBt the Sameeiw^ urbose xe- 
Tengefol cradty and atrocitiesy on gasnnig pcttsesflkMB, 
^ill .ooBMbimiie to he pcoverbial, uod loe stmc^f reeonded in 
ihe jmenmrials of its aiiBalisfes. Hinder the MasiaimamcAo^ 
flBtnibn it was strani^y fifft^ed, and became a Ibold «f cobi- 
flidemble importance^ designated by tiieSaracenfiAl Moee^ 
which with Syracuse were the last placesiafiidly ^oacknofr- 
iec^e tbe yoke of tike JNorman caoqawoE. The Normans 
greatly increased like fiMtifieatibos, re-established cbri»- 
iaanity, and founded m^iy chuidhes and convteoite ; how- 
ever, it was at laigth to(tatty destroyed by tike yonetiaiiB 
dnriiig their w:ais with Sidkly in the twelfiti century f since 
vhicfa it has never again riaea to any degree of prosperity, 
and as now a mas^^bie looking dirty town, with a popuialiQjn 
^not many more than three thousand aiddy tsquaUd look- 
ing inhabitants. Little more remaiisa of tbe Saracenic 
and Norman fortifications than parts of the walls> wfaiebt 
in subsequent ages^ have been added to, repairediy ^and 
uttimatdy fermed in their present condition by Chades V. 
on ^account of the eligil^ty of the iM^ition* Tlhe pasde^ 
however* above, between Mola and the town, erroneoudy 
called Moorish, was erected by Lewis of Anragon^ in the 
foiuteeath century, for ibe purpose of comm^ading the 
town and its refractory inhabitants, and received the ap- 
propriate appellation of MalviolBo. 
. NoUiing can be more strikingly lomantic than (the 
whole of the scenery which encircles Taormina ; ^1 its 
beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, inspiring at once the 
gy^iposite sensations of awe, and pleasing -eo^usiasm; it 
unites the most extraordinary combination of picturesque 
features Ihat can he conceived, amply redeeming the 
gloomy^ iingainly appearance of the modem town. The 
surrounding hills are clothed with r^h pal^hes iq^ vine* 
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j^$id *, the low lands witfi ftiiit and hiKiariant veg6tKti(m; 
Jjbe tbieUy wcoded bosom of ^tna extends along the 
rWQst ; lo the no]tli-«a8t the «tvi%hts of Fam» aiad the distant 
fountains of Csdabria; whilst high piecipitoiis rodos hang 
{>erp^diculariy orer die town, crowned on the summit bj 
the toweriog habitations of Mdia and its castle, neariy at 
# hei^t of seventeen hiUKbed feet fnxn the lerel &( the 
sea.; the whole girded, towvards the east, by a broad sweep 
of azuiie«ea that contribates perfection to this most capti- 
vating landscape. 

A winding foad leads up the precipice to the curioufliy 
aiitiiated little town of Mcda, whose population of three 
hotedfted and seveixty souls seem, to the stmnger's eye, to 
be for ever cut off from the associatsooB of the lower woiid, 
by lis rngged and inaocessible acclivities. The adjoining 
CA^tJe fonnefly served as a place of exile and incarceration 
for state prisoners ; but to what purpose It is now particu*- 
larljr deYitNted^ besides beit^ a military station, I could uQt 
aacertaua. 

The existing ruins of the ancient Tauromhiium, con« 
sist of a theatre^ naumachia, aqueducts^ reservoirs, broken 
sepulchres, and the unintelligible dibriB of a variety of 
Other buildings 'Strewed in every direction about the neigh-* 
bourhood^ from whence relics of every description have 
bfien found at different periods; besides Roman and Gre- 
cian coins of biionse, silver, and gold. 

The th^atiEe ia one of the most splendid monuments of 
antiquity that j^ preserved to us, and is. held in the highest 

* The vineyards are here carefully cultivated, and produce a peculiarly 
diftidous species of red wine, which, according to Pliny and others, 
tax&ed'fngh in the estimation of the ancients; and at the banqueting 
entertainments of the Romans, was served up in rivalship with the cele- 
brated juice bf the Fidemisin grape. 
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«8timatioii by . antiquaries, aa acooont of the beautiM 
symmetry of its proportions, as well as the perfect preserva^ 
tion of that part, namdy, the stage and sceoa*, which in 
almost all other ruins of similar edifices is deficient. It is 
most advantageously situated on an enunence above . the 
town, opposite Mount Mtna, commanding the lu3:urious 
prospect before described, and which the spectators had the 
benefit of contemplating durii^ the dramatic interlude. 

It was composed of three stories, built of pebbles and 
fine brick, of which latter the vaultings wepne constructed, 
the whole being encrusted with marble, and embeHis'hed 
with columns, pilasters, and statues. The part devoted to 
the actors is a parallelogram of one hundred and forty feet 
by sixty, from whence emanates the body of the theatre, 
in a beautiful elliptical curve, nearly one hundred and fifty 
jTeet in diameter, comprising three divisions of seats, capa«- 
ble of accommodating six thousand spectators. 

The foundation only of the latter part remains, whilst 
the former is in a wonderful state of preservation. The 
scena is a thick wall, with a large door in the centre, and 
a smaller lateral one to the right and left, separated by 
three intervening niches, and one at the ends, which ori- 
ginally contained beautiful statues, and were decorated 
with Corinthian pilasters. 

The proscenium is comparatively narrow, and the 
podion, or orchestra, -small ; intervening which is a subter^ 
ranean vault or gallery, partly open, intended, I imagme, 
for the prompters. The proscenium was compos^ of 
several chambers, besides which two other divisions, at the 

* The scena of the Komans vas a large wall that transversely inter- 
sected the stage, and divided the prosceniiua from, the pulpitum, where 
the actors ji^ood. It was usually adorned with ardutectoral onk^, 
statues, &c., and contained i central with two or most Ifrtef^l doois. 
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extremities of the scena^ two stories high j comtntmicated 
with the galleries of the theatre ; which, altogether in its 
perfect state, must have constituted one of the most mag- 
nificent fabrics of the kind belonging to the ancients, 
whether considering its magnitude or beauty ; and such is 
the perfection with which it has been constructed, in com- 
pliance to the rules of accoustic science, that the lowest 
sound of the human voice is, even in its present dilapi- 
dated state, distinctly heard round the whole theatre. 
How symmetrical its proportions ! — ^how profoundly skilful 
the architect ! 

The naumachia was an ellipsis of great extent, confined 
by excessively strong thick walls, built by the Romans 
for the exhibition of sea fights and nautical exercises.^ 
What a useless expense ! what a supererogatory work on 
the borders of a beautiful tranquil sea ! 

The hand of time, however, has appropriated its space 
to more suitable purposes : it is now clothed with vegeta- 
tion, and the area occupied by an olive garden, leaving 
little more than a few traces of its colossal walls to mark 
the spot which once resounded with the joyful acclamations 
of forty or fifty thousand Roman spectators witnessing its 
aquatic sports. 

At a short distance above the naumachia are the re* 
mains of several water reservoirs, the smallest only of 
which retains its exact form ; it is composed of two basins 
parallel to each other, separated by eight pilasters, and. 
supported by eighteen arches built of pebbles, strongly ce- 
mented together. The water was conveyed into them by 
aqueducts, which in some parts are cut out of the solid 
rock. The use of so many extensive reservoirs is a quesr 
tjion that has occupied the inquiries of axitiquaries, but, 
from their situation and magnitude, I tliink there can be 
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DO doukt of their haviog served for the supply of the sisia* 
macfaia. 

Although the gloom of evening rapidly increased, we 
i^aia stood to gaze on the wonderful scene that encircled 
us. Whai; an extensive field presents itself aioond thk 
ioteresdng country (or the unlunited esfercise of pictorial 
skill i What an intoxicating excitem^^t it offeiB to the 
fond worshipper of Nature's cfaanlxs ! — unparalleled in the 
striking beauty of its features, as in the very rai«i yet har- 
monious, combinati<m of its ot^ts, it is singulaily calcit- 
lated to stimulate to its highest capability the g^iius of tbe 
•n^ or to elevate to enthusiasm the admiration of llie 
other *. Independent of which, it is full of interest to the 
cJassical reader^ who, in contemplating it, will be reminded 
of innumerable historical events, of which it forms a most 
conspicuous object; in the struggles of Carthage and the 



* l%ecQfiintiy also to the weatward is particularly dosenring of notice, 
f»peciall|r towards FxancayiUa, :niiieh k beautifully ioteispersed with 
Tiild romantic objects, embosomed in splendid picturesque cultiTated 
scenery : the country abounds ^th majestic chesnut trees, mingled with 
•nuDge grores and olires, whilst the most interesting riews present them- 
sfi^es oa evefy aide ; fmongei them a an^larly fascinating one of CaB- 
tiglione, and the romantic position of the Capuchin convent on the north 
side of the valley : it is situated on an eminence between two very pic- 
turesque rocks, surrounded by woods and evergreens, in the centre of a 
^puntiy inemoi»l)le ibr that sanguinary conflict, in 171^, between the 
Austrians and Spaniaids, which terminated by a tolal defeat of the fyr^* 
mer, and is minutely djetailed in the MS. of the holy brethren, wlio, in 
safety, ^tnessed from their elevated walls the progress of the action. 
• jElhe convent garden boasts a peculiar proportion of exquisite beauty, 
and ctwunands a prospect that would inspire the eulogies of 4ie meet 
^tidious painter. The fore-ground is closed in by the finest and most 
elegant oaks of Sicily, and the distance terminated by the lofty form of 
iEHaa. A fiumara traverses tfie bottom of the garden, whose waters dur- 
ing the rainy seasoiDS rush wi$k rumbling impetuopiAyaloBg its course, tuid 
enhance the cbanns of piqtodal effect. 
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Oveeks; in tbe Vumc w^urs ; in the seryile * conteste, jb 
w^U as tboHe (^ the Triumvirate ; in the Saracenic and the 
Nonnati invasicms; besides during the civil dissenlicais^ 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and .fifteenth centuries, it was 
ever, &Qia ils singular locality and strength, a desiraUe 
acquisition, and consequently an object of contentiiaii 
amongst all parties. 

It was dark ere we returned to our quarten at Giardiiii, 
which, although claiming the superiority over those of 
Taormina^ had little to recommend them, and can only be 
described, according to the very appropriate mode of 
French compaarison in simUar ^ses^ as moms mammae 
however, after making a comfoiPtaMe xepast from oar 
basket, which we washed down with some of the celebrated 
rei wine of tbe mooataio, fumiAed hy our re»egado 
looking bostj we retired to repose, and departed at five in 
the morning for Messina, distant diirty miles. Though no 
moon supplied us with the light of her silvery beams, the 
heavens were transparently bri;^t, and die beauty and 
magnified luminous appearstfice of the oonstellaiw^ns, as 
seen dirough the lucid atmosphere of these southern re* 
gione, occupied our attention and admimtion UAtil tbe 
blighter orb rose triumphant from, the horizon, to tbe exr 
elusion of the twinkling lights of night, immaskifig to our 
view a fine, cultivated, tjiickly^inhabited country, enriched 
with a variety of picturesque objects. The road leads by 
a ragged descent to tbe sea shore, wbene it m oveihung by 
high rocky clii& as far as Capo Grosso, Th^ sides of the 
hjUs are covered with olive trees, co^m fields* hemp giound% 
and vineyards; whilst the road is strewed with the beauti- 

. * The fltrrile 'war, aolRntfaslaiuling its skart dnraliaB, vas more 4e- 
8tnictime.to fiicify thansaHiba cootests of ikbe Oafthaginians, cor emtn'Of il» 
more modem destroyers, the Paioim infidelii. 
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fill oleander. We traversed the almost dry beds of tfce 
fiumaie Mongoffi and Gallo d'Oro, from whence we 
i^sceoded a rocky promontory overhanging the sea*, where 
the road becomes considerably contracted^ and leads 
through a wild picturesque passage, bounded by high 
rocks, called the Pass of St. Alessio, which being the only 
direct road to Messina, is strongly fortified, and forms a coiii«> 
manding military position : there is a redoubt, composed 
on the left of a tower, turret, and wall, with loop holes, 
united, by a double wall, to a work on the summit of a 
high conical rock rising perpendicularly from the sea, 
consisting of a telegraph and tower, with two or three 
stages of platforms, surrounded by loop-holed walls. 

On quitting St. Alessio we passed to the left, on the hill, 
the town of Forza, with its castle and church prominently 
towering above the rest, to announce at a distance the 
predominating authority of church and military law. 

After crossing another small stream called Agro, we 
arrived at the Nisi, or, as it is more generally termed, Sa- 
voca, and according to the authority of Thucydides, the 
Enisus of the Romans, and Chrysorhoasf of the Greeks, 
which latter epithet it received on account of the quantity 
of gold dust washed down its bed; indeed the ancients 
derived considerable profit from a variety of other metallic 
productions its vicinity famished, and with which the sub- 
strata are still abundantly impregnated, such as marcadte, 
cinnabar, lead, silver, and antimony : the last-mentioned 
one, however, continues to be sought for with as much profit 
as success ; besides alum and an abundance of lapis lazuli. 

* Anciently called Arginus, but now Capo St. Alessio. 

f Some travelleTS attribute this name to the next rivulet iartfaer noith, 
whioh, however, is a mere torrent, and not known to. have exhiijited any 
symptoms of its possession of that metal. 
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Leaving the tovrnof Roccalumera, and its bold rosnasitie 
castle, to the left, we soon after entered Ali, which being 
half way, we breakfasted and refreshed our mules. It is a. 
small town situated at the foot of the hill, containing about 
1,500 inhabitants, with a small village below, on the shore, 
called the Marina d'Ali, particularly celebrated for its nu- 
merous and valuable mineral waters, hot and cold, saline, 
sulphuric, ferruginous, which are remarkable for the curious 
circumstance of their varying in quality and heat at the 
short distances of five or six feet. Such is the efhcacy of 
these waters in innumerable corporecd afflictions, that this 
little place might compete with the celebrity of a Bath or 
Cheltenham, if it possessed accommodations suitable to the 
exigencies of civilized invalids. But strangers are exclu* 
sively denied all possibility of taking up their abode thither, 
either for health or pleasure ; neither the comforts of an 
inn, or the luxury of a lodging-house, are inducements 
that exist to arrest the progress of the invalid or the man 
of pleasure ; besides which, the places they have digni- 
fied with the appellation of baths are of such barbarous 
construction, and so unsuited to the feelings of a sick per- 
son, that however tempting their efficacy, no humanized 
patient could be persuaded to resort to the town of Ali for 
the restoration of health. 

Whilst our steeds were preparing for departure, we were 
amused with the performances of a group of Calabrian 
harpers and pipers, who no sooner recognised us to be Inglesi 
than they put our liberality to the test by a powerful ap- 
peal from their instruments. They are, generally speaking, 
mountaineers from the remote parts of Calabria, who an- 
nually frequent this island, and the principal towns of the 
kingdom of Naples, as well as those of the pontifical states, 
six weeks previous to the festival of the nativity, for the 
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of pkijing bymnaof adoratioii and rgoics 
the rmoas images and painliiigs of the Virgio and infaDt 
JeaaSr that occapy and give sanctity to some part or other of 
ahnost erery street in the town; for which they are paid by 
vokmtary contributions from the different parishes, inde* 
pendent of liberal remanerations they receive for similar 
perfonnances before all shops and coffee-houses whose in- 
terests are especially placed under the auspicious patronage 
of the Virgin* And such is the feeUng of superstition on 
the sabject, that a neglect oi the custom would be consi- 
dered the foundatkm of misfortune, the presage of seme 
calamitous event. 

Of the twoy the harpers are the most skSfuI, as wett as 
the most pleasing performers; though to the eye the |!Hpers 
are the most rustic and picturesque : they are habited in 
coarse sheep-skins, with sandals and Spanish gaiters ^ ; their 
pipes as nearly as possible resemble those of the Scotch, but 
more soft and harmonious, and I think less harsh in the 
drone* The Calal»ian, however, is little cakudated to 
compete with the skill of the Caledonian ; the energetic 
powers of the latter rnspire the fc^kwers of a M'6reg<»' cxr 
Ihmcan with the excitement of martial enthusiasm — the 
badly-executed devotional hymneal style of the former 
awakens the fervour of the idolater and the superstition of 
the bigot, reaching the heart only through the medium of 
die imagination. 

Quitting All, we traversed the promontory of Capo Grosso, 
and arrived at the town and pass of Scaletta, which being 
well protected with a good wall and fortifications, effec- 

* The Calabnan pipeia are always accompanied by the inharmo- 
iiious tones of another instmment somewhat resembling a rude species of 
clarionet, which is played by a man or boy equally habited in sheep- 
skins. 
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tctattj commatiMls the pt^sage, a&d is further seeordd. hf tbe 
mountains above; and the castle or tower i^ar tbe sbare> 
called Torre della Scaletta* 

The coadt from hence to Mesaina exhibits an animated 
scene of populous towns and villages, Grampileri, Pezszoio, 
Landitfia, Bardonaro; Tremmisterji Contessa, and Gazzi, 
whose inhabitants are industriously occupied in the cultir 
vation of fruitS; wine^ and an abundance of silk. The 
intervening country is luxuriantly interspersed with gai> 
dens^ vineyards, olive grounds, and midbeny plantations 
for the benefit of the silk worm, whieh is propagated to* a 
considerable extent in this neighbourhood. 

At four o'cloek we reached Messina, and. took up our 
quarters at the hotel- of the Gran Brettagna. It is the best 
of the three the town affords, and we found the acoommor- 
dations clean, comfortable, and, in comparison to what 
we had recently experienced, perfectly luxurious. 

As circumstances rendered time valuable to us» we imme- 
diately proceeded with a laquais de place to explore the 
town; but soon, however, being intenupted by the 
obscurity of evening, we returned to dinner, and joined the 
hospitable festivities of a merchant to whom we were finv 
nished with letters of introduction. The steam-boat haying 
arrived, our friend the Duke San Giovanni and his smuable 
family were of the party, which diminished considerabJjf 
that unsatisfactory feeling arising from a consciousness of 
being total strangers in a select private circle; and aided 
by the hilarity peculiar to a ball-room, as well as the 
sociability of an unceremonious banquet, we most agreear 
bly an(iused ourselves until one o'clock. 

Day-light again saw us actively engaged in the pursuitsi 
of lionizing, and before our breakfast hour at eleven o'clock, 
we had mounted all the heights in the neighbourhood. 
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tMversed the town in various directions^ add visited many 
of the principal public edifices. 

The history of Messina is as various as it is interesting. 
From the convenience of its port, and contiguity to the 
Italian shorei it has been the theatre of contention and 
invasion through a long succession of eventful ages. It 
was originally founded by the Sicels, or Opicians ; sub- 
sequently! however, a party of Cumaean * pirates from the 
Grecian Negropont, coasting along the Faro, and observing 
the suitableness of its port and situation to their predatory 
practices, landed, drove out the inhabitants, and raised a 
new town on the present site, at the mouth of the harbour, 
nrhich they called Zanldon, or Zagklon f, from the form of 
the port, whose curvature resembles a reaping-hook, as the 
name implies. Hence Herodotus, in his allusion to the 

place, SajrS, ** noXiy tMXkta^nu ZaynXm^*' 

In the course of a few years it acquired no small im- 
portance, and became a considerable city. Their unlaw- 
ful and piratical pursuits, however, kept them in a con^ 
stant state of ferment and dispute with their neighbours ; 
on one occasion of which a considerable body of Samians 
and lonians, who had been ruined in their wars with the 
Medes and Phoenicians, and coming in the neighbourhood 
of Zanklon with the intention of colonizing a town of their 
own, availed themselves of the absence of the Zankleans, 
treacherously seized upon the town, and enslaved the inha- 
bitants* Providence, however, destined them soon to meet 
a punishment equivalent to the guilt of such treachery. 
Rheggiumwas at that period inhabited by a colony of Mes- 
sinians, under the government of Anaxilas, who, tetnpted 
by the attractions of Zanklon and its locality, in company 

* Pausainas and Thucidydes. f zaytOiM fi^. 
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with aoother body of Messinians under Gorgos and Mao- 
tidusy whom he had iovited from Greece for the purpose, 
crossed the Faro, attacked and took the town, which^ after 
great bloodshed, he razed to the foundation, and built a 
city a mile farther south on the present site, which, in 
honour of his country and companions, Anaxilas named 
Messina, or, accCM'ding to the Greek, MEzzAinoN. . This hap- 
pened, according to the authority of Thucidydes, Strabo, 
and Pausanias, about the twenty-ninth Olympiad, or six 
" hundred and sixty years before Christ. 

Anaxilas *, we leam from Herodotus, yielded the care 
of Rheggium to a trusty servant, and devoted his sole 
attention to the new city. He greatly aggrandized and 
adorned it, and made it the seat of government, which he 
conducted with prudence, mildness, and justice, at a time 
when almost all the other cities of Sicily were enslaved by 
oppressive tyrants. At his death, however, the abuse of 
power on the part of his successors instigated revolt, and 
gave rise to the establishment of republicanism. In the 
course of some years after, Ippas reduced it to his obe- 
dience, and exercised the most barbarous cruelties on the 
inhabitants, until the magnanimous Timoleon came to their 
relief, drove out the tyrant, and restored freedom to the 
city. 

About two hundred and eighty years before Christ a large 
body of Campanian soldiers, who had been em ployed in 
the army of Agathocles, and now on their return home to 
Italy, were hospitably received by the Messinians, against 
whom notwithstanding, in an unguarded moment, these 

* Anaxilas first introduced the hare intoSiciljr; and having gained the 
prize at the Olympic games, explains the characters of some of the old 
medals of that city, which on one side have a hare, on the reverse a 
chariot and steeds. 

T 
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oat the repty wd oi9de th^msdy^ mooter of the tom^ 
th^ir wive$^ and piop^^. 

.; Sjecure ia the pog9es$ion of Messina thc^y f<Hrtififd the 
qity; established at republican form of go?^tim^Qt| caUetd 
themselves Mameriw^s *, and entered ioiio^ at i^onfederacy 
of xnutuid protection with the Rheggians. Their trouble 
some aggressioQSy however, on the territories of Syi^acuse 
at length obUged Hi^io to form a league with the C^timr. 
ginians for the extirpation of such neighbours ; on which 
occasion^ after a humiHating defeat^ the Mamertiaes began 
to think of providing for their safety : in the considerafioa 
ft which a division of opinion took place, and, two. parties 
being formed, one yielded up the citadel to the Carthagi* 
uians whilst the other retained the town and implored the 
avi of Rome. In spite of the injustice of such iotecfereace, 
agad th^ ignominy it mvst .unavoidably attach to the Roman 
nation, the senate gladly availed themselves, of the plea to 
oppose the growing power qf Carthage, consequently waved 
the principle^ of honour and justice at the instigation of 
those of interest and policy, and sent an army* under the 
compxand of j^ppius Claudiijs,. who immediately crossed 
the straits, and, by his promptitude, ingenuity, and military 
skill, succeeded in driving out the Carthaginians, putung 
bfOth armies to the roujte, and obtaining exclMsive p^i^ssession 
i^f the cityt- 

. This was the first expedition of the IjLomaiis put of Jltalyi 
i^pd the commencemeiPit of theij^ celebrated wars. with. iQarr 

* The Mamertines were an extremely warlike and ferocious people, 
from' which circumstance tbey. assumed the appellation of Mamertiues, 
which, in the I^atin tongue, signifies martial from Mamers, Mars, or the 
god qf war. 

f Two hundred and sixty-three years before Christ. . - , . 



tt^. ' Sdclt .md»il^d, eb fh^ p^ett of a gi^eat state Aat 
^rfa^d iti»^b^ it^vlrtisfes a»ldid]^ity^ <iouM liot be justSfi^ 
on the score of probity and honour ; althoughi contrary: ^6 
tlie o^^ioicttis of some "i^keis, I feel persuaded liliat msddm, 
Mpeti^ttt^ilMg politictsa foresight, and a; i»atiir£df direaidf <^ 
ihe iiie»eiisi^g Ambilidh of Carthageir, arratifted the adoptiolii^ 
^ sMie* decided steps for the protection of the future in-' 
feints of ^ate ; Mi we might not be at a loss for tSiMty 
paraHd ^aaes in* the more modem ann(U» of history,- when 
sdibiety has enjoyed the superior advantage of theinflnehcei 
«fcUri)9tianity to fortify the he^t against the.ui^ustinVa- 
jsba of aVHytfhef's^ rights. *♦ 

• fWHn tUs^ juried' Mes^^ became a Roman coliony, wai^ 
dktii%uished by i^n jr peculiaiif fid^iilege^ ctodinduIgenQe?; 
enjoyed H fong interval d^'peace, and' painieipated i^ i^cf 
honotits andf prosperity of Rome. It is remarkal^e ibif 
Miv^' fli«t Uehdd a Romaikt ttMS floating on the bcM^' o^ 
die o«iean>' tJhfati fleet eM»iiitiilg 6(tme hondk^ and tM^ty' 
giiBeys^ which ^ere ec^strfacted in' the ^hort space of sixty 
days',^' ai!id' dl^Ur^k^ s^ eelebMti^d for obtaming the ff^H 
victoiy otf Myltift oVeif theCarttM^tiians. - ' 

' It was Ate ttiteatredf con test 'and^Uoodfifhed between the' 
contending parties of the last triumviraitey having espoUisedi 
the'MtuiNi of Sext^ '^Pbiiipeusy WhjC^e nij^fbrtunes^ ^reW it 
itfK^ 4^ ' piO^sHiOEi' 6^ ^ Octavicid atadH^ the- empire. ' Ibt' the ' 
yeiir 829 a. ih^ it fyi,' with the re^def Sicily, i^Elto the ha^* 
6f*the Sariideiiff^'^ but the ii^abitantk, i^eriting the skiit^ 
firnbikiessi brav'ei^yy Wd spiritof liberty whSehioheOraetb^ked' 
their Roman ancestors, yielded it not to their infidel €n^-> 
qaeibrs' without honoto^ible capitulation; and part of the 
town was assigned to the christians for the unihteitupted. 
exercise of their own, religion and Laws : notwithstanding 
which, .it was the first to thvow off the. yok&.and aid the 

^.y T 2 
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cause of George Maniaces; and, ia lOOQ, opened its gates 
to the brave Nonnans, who delivered the ialand ftpm tiie 
Paynim horde*. 

In the following century, about 1190, Messina is distin- 
guished as being the wintar quarters of the army of the 
crusaders under Philip of France a^d our lion-hearted 
Richard, which latter, exhibited a trait of his characteristic 
violence and impetuosity towards Tancred of l^cily, and 
gave rise to a scene of contention, bloodshed, and qpofla- 
gration that nearly interrupted the holy cause of the cross. 

Taucred, jealous of the sojourn of Richard and fa|s 
Euglish warriors, secredy instigated the Messiniani^ t^ pp* 
pose the interests of the northern monarch, and oblige him, 
if possiUe, to depart from the island ; in consequence of 
which, the inhabitants armed themselves, rose upon the 
English, drove them out of the town, and shut the gat^ ; 
a measure that was little calculated to be viewed with pa- 
tience by CcBur de Lion, who immediately laid siege to the 
palace, broke down the walls, set fire to the town, and put 
many of the citizens to the sword, aojd probably would 
have exterminated the whole population, as well as dwel- 
lingSy if not pacified by the interference of Philip, and the 
promises of Tancred. 

. Messina is considerably indebted to Charles. V. for mBBj 
embelUshments, as weU as useful improvements; he forti- 
fied and surrounded it with walls after his expulsion of the. 
Tunisians in 1535. It now begins to assume a more 
flourishing aspect, after the various calamities of earth- 
quake and pestilence in the last century f, and is become 

* Messina was the only town in Sicily that successfully opposed the 
annyofEunus in the servile war; for which, according to Livy, the inha- 
bitants enjoyed many exemptions and favours from the Romans. 
' f The most disastrous of these events^ were the plague of lt43, when 
balf the inhabitants were swept away ; and the dreadM earthquake of 
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a fine, interesting town, with a population of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, adorned with many noble edifices, and inter^ 
sect^d by several fine spacious streets, paved with lava ; of 
which the principal ones are the Strada Ferdinanda, the / ^^ Atv^ 
Corso, and the Strada d' Austria. It possesses many fine j^^y^^ ^^ 
churches, and is well endowed with hospitals, among n ^ yiA^^^ 
which the Loggia shmes conspicuous. The conventual i j^,,f>-/L^ 
establishments are innmneraUe, and some of them on a / p ^ 
splendid scale, perched on the heights round the suburbs «/ /v^i^*^ 
in some of the most delicious and captivating retreats in j^ytAMA ^cc^ 
the worid. y^_^ tf' 

The cathedral is a heavy gothic structure, raised by the Jt f / ' 
Normans in the twelfth century,* but at the same time ex- t^^ Akjc ^^^ 
hibitHig in parts some of the finest and richest specimens ofT / y Tt^ 
the pointed style of that age exisfltig; particularly the ^^^^ M^- 
great window and the central doorway of the facade, iheCtj^ J^prki oJLm 
latter of which is most profusely ornamented with tracery, UL iJ^^S&f 
sculptured busts, and armorial bearings, inclosed by an ex« |«i|4yi<l-/«^ 
tremely carious porch formed of thin Saracenic pillars, 
richly decorated, divided into parts, and. surmounted by a 
beautiiiil pointed pediment of the most fanciful and inge^ 
nious workmanship. Each side of the porch is fronted by 
a low spiral pillar resting on the back of a lion, above which 
stand four statues of saints, enshrined in highly-wrought 
sculptured niches one above the other, and terminated by 
a winged angel, whose summits are nearly upon a level 
vrith the pinnacle of the pediment, altogether constituting 
one of the most interesting examples of early Gothic ar^ 
chitecture I ever saw. 

1783, which threw down the splendid range of buildings that lined the 
Marina^ and caused such general derastationj that to enable the city to 
lecover from the calamity, the government exempted it from alLcommer- 
cial restrictions, and made it a free port; which prtrilege, however, it i^ 
hinted, is about to be witlidrawn. 
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of the cbuiich is wtppette^. 1^ tnreiitjM^^ 
pillan of gxaoile, said to Imyjs tN^bwig^d to a tem^e. ^ 
Neptiine (ttt iha .Favo ; and amongst tbe.oftgieetii most wor> 
th.y pf admiration are the car?ed.work oftbe cboir* Him 
high allar, wbu^ is eilcmsii^d wUk tht lanost v$ioM^ pkff.0 
duri$^^ Aplmbdi^ly inlaidy aecordiog IK> tbe HdMit Resigns ^ 
fJonmline mosaic,. and dba sesilptflral ptd]^t.by Gaggiiit^ 
riyiorki ofconsiderabls ;i4erit,:aiid ihe ^onlj oiwi tbat»i 
dinad ma. to hmltein tha vbioe ic^;praw^aQifpitiboiiininatidjF 
kiridiied on^iKt>art^t bj? tkeSiiHIIivv 

The cathedral is consecrated to the Virgin Maty#..whD 
kM beset) Fiisied by «ome oifmkisb iirio^^y. tp tb^ divtiiMltton 
of paMneas of the oity f! ; lo psifbtM^ wbkik, jtM.ianwnai 
fe^iiYal jOf the a9^amt)tion i9.oho$^n» wA is marjc^d . by aU 
thfe mtimmery ^nd bttirharouf snpetetition^ tba^.W^riw^r^ 
inlnepMd to> dalade thehnman mind* > 
, In itDBSt of ;th0 oathedral is aa apea^ spaca^ eedled tbo 
Piazza del Daomo, adomed in the oentro mA ratbcsr /a 
/^fe^^handaoma ifoantaiD^ teptesteting olnUfismatical fig«lf«» of 
y^ Ihe foor great rivevs^ suppoprting other, allegorical. grMpt^ 
in u good style of seulptuie. .It was eneeted,. together, with 

several othens, in 4)i6 middle, of tha sixteenth century,, to 

I ... ' 

. >* The circumstaoce which gave rise to such adoption was a mpnkish 
legend to ^e following effect':—" St. Paul^ arriving at Messina, was per- 
suaded to return to Jerusalem, with ieoi embassy ^m tht city to the Virg^ 
kiaiy, whieh, bein^i^TirarafalyreeefPedy be broagbthaf^.W m9f»U>ii» 
^^i)SV iFfiUen by baxjselC int}{ebzew» accompanied with a Iqc|c of haix^ 
the former of which was lost during the Saracenic invasion, but restored in 
1467 by a Creek monk in a Latin copy, which is to this day preserved 
in the treasury of the cathedral, whilst the lock of faa» coastttutea one of 
^e sapred relics of the cbapc^ on the left of the altar; and such i» the 
KHpejT^titipuji ci»4ulity of the great bulk of the Messii^ese, that whoev^ 
4QHbt« thjB fa^ if denounced as a heretic and. infidel. I need not, I pre- 
•ume, GQimai^ep.t either pn the historic inaccuracy respecting St« Paul, or 
the absurdity of such a palpable impositioa. 
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stt^ply Aetovm with -pure water, which is cottvefyied by 
aqueducts from CaBiiaari, two miles to the southward. 

from thia piazza^ the street of the Quattro Fontane'^ in^ 
teraects the town, terminatii^g at the west with a quarter^ 
called Terra Nuova, the airsenal, and Don Blasco's battery; 

Of the churches in Messina it may be remarked, in ge^ 
neral, that there is very little to be admired in the archi^ 
tectnre ; thongh many of them being, acicording to Neapo^ 
litan taste^ heavily ornamented, and tawdry in their inte^ 
rior, constitute great objects of boaist amongst the natives) 
bnt claim litde attraction in the eye of a stranger. Aftet 
the cathedra}, the cbvuch of St. Giegorio is more deserving 
of»notice than the rest^ it is ricUy encfosted mth beautiful 
marbles, and posseeseib one or two well-executed paintings^ 

The church in the Piaeza San Giovanni, of the Blessed 
yii;gin, or, aa it is tK>metime8 termed, Delia Gmphia, is re*- 
markable foor being the last and only sanctuary in the 
idand fcxr the performance of the: Greek liturgy t, but on 
account of. the papal interference, it partakes now more 
ef the Latin, than the Greek rite^. 

The Messinese are very devout^ and being, fond of reli'^ 
gioosceremoniesy the church- festivals are prodMtiVe of 
innumerable sacred processions, full of pageantry and 
pagan-like pomp. The most popular is the festival of 
the assumption, the celebration of which has been foif 
some years remitted firom its usual period, to the month of 

* Bo caDed ff6iii tiie four fountains &at adorn the angles, caused by an 
oiterao^tit^ stteet, about half way up« 

f Roger, (he fiist king of Sicily, in Ihe twelfth century, esU^Udhecl 
and endowed the Greek episcopal see in Messina, for the benefit of |he 
remaining professors of that liturgy, and appointed a supreme director^ 
under tlie denomination of the Protopapa, who is now chosen by the" 
Fi»^, and coofirmed by the bishop of Messina. 
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August^ and it is dow called the Fe^ta del Barra, fiom die 
gorgeous machine of that name, which, like the car of 
Sta. Rosalia, at Palermo, constitutes the most attractive 
part of the puppet-show. It stands between forty and 
fifty feet high, embellished with apgels, clouds, cherubilns, 
and a variety of other objects, grouped up to typify the 
assumption of the Virgin ; all of which is surmounted by 
a blasphemous incorporation of the Almighty, in the human 
form, holding forth a tawdrily decorated female figure, 
intended to represent the soul of the Virgin. The parts 
which form the centre, namely, a bright radiated sun, and 
blue globe, studded with golden stars, are kept in motion, 
by revolving machinery, as the procession moves along 
the streets; whilst, on the platform of the base, the aposdes 
are personated by twelve Messinese children, surrounded 
by a choir chaunting hymns over the tomb of the Virgin. 
A band of music, with religious as well as military ban- 
ners, precedes this holy pageant, accompanied by all the 
constituted authorities of the city ini full costume, fbUowed 
by nearly the whole population of Messina. The cele- 
bration of this fete lasts three days, during which other 
public processions and exhibitions take place, commemo- 
rative of several auspicious events in the history of Mes- 
sina, namely, the expulsion of the Saracens, the arrival of 
corn during an alarming period of famine, &c. 
/y^nC.j^itlS'^U^'^ Pedestrian and equestrian statues, in either bronze or 
i * / /•' : ^ marble, of the various sovereigns that have held dominion 
^^^* ^ ' over the city, every where abound ; but such h the poverty 

of their execution that the mind of the spectator does not 
hazard being seduced from the contempladon of the regal 
characters they are intended to represent, by the excel- 
lencies and superior attractions of the artist's skill. 

As to antiquities, Messina boasts none worthy of being 
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named or observed, though, Uke all other great cities of 
the island, it has doubtless had its temples, its theatres, 
and baths ; but, independent of those general causes of 
annihilation — viz. the successive convulsions of war, con* 
flagration, and earthquake, irom its desirable position as 
a place of residence, for commercial pursuits, or a fortifi- 
cation, all the sites sacred to the classical reader have 
been built upon, and the antiquated materials converted 
to the purposes of modern use or ornament : however, the 
want of interest to the antiquarian is amply redeemed by 
the splendour of its romantic situation, and the exquisite 
beauty of its scenery ; neither is it destitute of classical 
recollections ; it is enobled by glorious achievements, and 
associated with important events. Like the beautiful fea-r 
tures of a fair woman, which acquire more durable attrac- 
tions, through the medium of intellectual expression, so 
do the pictorial charms of Messina receive unbounded 
animation though the soul of history, and of poetry. 
Memory and imagination light up the scene and diffuse 
a brilliant halo over every height and object round the 
town, as well as the classic and enchanting straits of the 
Faro ; and as long as ths records of Polybius, Livy, and 
Diodorus, or the harmonious strains of Homer, Virgil, 
and Ovid, continue to adorn and enlighten the mind of 
the traveller, he cannot fail to view, with peculiar feelings 
of pleasure and enthusiasm, the surrounding localities of 
this place. 

The city is situated on the borders of the Faro, stretch- 
ing in an oblong form along shore, girt by a beautiful un- 
dulation of picturesque hills and mountains, whose sides are 
spangled with casinos, churches, and palaces, the summits 
of which are crowned with convents*, forts, and castles : 

V 
* One of the most interesting convents, is that of the Capuchins, situated 
on an agreeable elevation above the town, near Spanish battery, to 
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amoDgst the latter, Gonzaga, Castellacio, and Matag-* 
rifibae*; the smoking pinnacle of Mount ^tna towering 
above all in the back ground, and giving the most exquisite 
finish to this combination of striking features. 

On the opposite shore across the straits rise, in lofty 
grandear, a bold chain of the Calabrian mountains, with 
the town of Rheggio^ at their base to the south, and the 
iabled rock of Scylla to the nc»*th. From the moun* 
tainous shores of th^se two coasts being opposed, east and 
west, the sun rises ovier one and sets behind the other, 
ttffowing each •alternately into light and shade ; and wh^ 
the lovely scenery of the Sicilian side is illuminated by the 
fiist blaze of a morning sun, whilst the individaalities of 
the Calabrian acclivities> yet reposing in their twilight 
gloom, are only rendered here and there visible by the 
partial rays of reflected light from the intervening waters 
of the Faro, it exhibits one of the most harmonious con- 
trasts, and one of the richest scenic subjects in the world, 
most singularly calculated to inspire the painter*s genius, 
and to triumph over his brightest efforts of imagination. 

^ich a good winding road affords easy access; the edifice is composed 
^two quadrangles of cloisters, the interiors of which are adorned ^th 
oewge tree s, shrubs, and dowers. 

I *]The tower of Matagriffone is said to have been <k)nstnicted by Cceur 
de Lion, during his sojourn and contentions with the l^jessinese. The 
position might have been occupied by him and fortified ; but his short 
sptriy in the vicinity renders the building of such a tower doubtful. 

X From Messina to Rheggio it is about seven miles, and it is Worthy 
of being visited, on account of the beauty of its locality, as wel) as its 
ancient celebrity. According to Diodorus, it was founded by a colony 
of 'Greeks, who gave it tlie appellation, from the supposition ^at its site 
was^ once united to Sicily, but broken asunder by earthquake, (psyyu/ui 
to ibretak). It is beautifully situated on the shore, surrounded by rocky 
heights and fruitfiil valleys, luxuriantly adorned with the fig, the date, 
palm, and every species of agrumi. It inspired the lays of Ariosto, and 
iSuf pencil of Salvator Rosa, both of whom fondly dwelt the^, and stored 
Uieirfnitids with ti^ rich imagery of liatttve. 
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I never sball fbij^t Ae exqaisite pleasof e a&d deligbt I 
erpeirienced when first introduced to the contemplation of ^ i /....^ 
this matchless panorama, the morning after oar arrival in ^A-ft-"'*'^^'^^ 
Messina. We stood bj the side of an interesting Norman 
min called Castd Guelfooio, situated on a picturesque 
eminence above the town ; not a breath was stirring, all 
was silence in the city that lay beneath us; for the hours 
are late, and the inhabitants, like the rest of the Sicilians, 
inactively disposed ; not a sound vibrated through the air, 
accepting anocca^onal tincklingof the numerous convent 
belk around^ announcing to the cowled tenantry of these 
gloomy abodes the hour of their morning orisons. A Kea-^ 
pdUtan frigate, and a few merchant vessels bound to the 
Levant, lay helplessly floating on the becalmed bosom of 
the Faro, rocking only to the motion of the rippling tide ;. 
when, suddenly, the sun rose from* behind the Calalnian 
heights, diffusing such a blaze of golden splendour on every 
object that encircled us, that we felt at once inspired with 
reverence for the greatness of its divine author, and elec* 
trifiied by the effects of such matchless beauty I— the loneli* 
pes» of oiu* situation, and the stillness of nature thai pre* 
vailed around, douUy disposed us to the deeply wrought 
fruition of the moment ; but our time was marked, and, 
quitting the attractive spot, we pas^d on and descended 
into the city. . > 

The port of Messina is one of the safest, the most spa^ 
cious, and commodious, for commercial pursuits, in the 
island, aind would conveniendy afford shelter for the whole 
navy of Europe. It is nearly fout miles in circuthferenoe, 
formed by a narrow tongue of land called the Bracqio di 
3ap. Raniero, stretching out from the southern extremity 
of the city, in the shape of a sickle, towards the north, at 
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which point a stioDg fort, called St. Salvatore *, guaids, 
in conjunction with the opposite battery of Porta Reale, the 
entrance of the harbour ; between which and the citadel 
stands the lighthouse, and near it, an excellent insulated laz- 
zaretto, where vessels go through the disagreeable ceremo- 
nies of quarantine, the laws of which, here, as in all parts of 
Sicily, on account of the calamities they have suffered from 
pestilence, are most scrupulously rigid. 

There is a depth of thirty fathoms nearly all round the 
haven, and vessels load and discharge close to the merchants' 
stores along the Marina, where they may be supplied with 
iresh water from the fountains. 

The citadel, which commands the town and port at the 
south end, was constructed by Charles II. to keep in sub- 
jection the Messinese, who were in constant rebellion 
against his authority. It is a formidable work, and, though 
strong in itself, is not, from its situation, conformable to 
the tactics of the modern engineer, since a fortified post on 
any of the neighbouring heights would most effectually 
ensure its destruction. It received considerable additions 
and improvements under our engineers in the year 1812, 
when the British were defending the island against the in- 
vasions of Murat ; but it can never possess that requisite, 
which, in my opinion, is essential to the character of a cita- 
del, namely, of being able exclusively to command the 
whole town. A covert way connects it with the battery of 
the Ughthouse. 

The channel which separates Sicily from Italy is called 
the Strait, or, more generally speaking, the Faro of Mes- 

* So called from being the site of a church raised by Roger, the Not- 
man, and consecrated to the saviour of the world, because he first landed 
there in safety with his army for the invasion of the Saracens. 
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tuna ; the latter though an appellation originaUy confined 
to the lighthouse which stands there, being now, from vul- 
gar custom, applied to the whole passage. It is classically 
immortalized, and distinguished by being the scene of 
Ulysses' misfortunes ; and the still appUed denomination 
of Scylla and Charybdis will not fail to animate every tra- 
veller who stands upon its shores with the recollections of 
those sublime poetical descriptions and beautiful fabulous 
imagery of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. 

The narrowest part of the channel is at the northern en- 
trance, where it is three miles between Ganziri and Point 
Pezzo, and three miles and a half between the rock of Scylla 
and Faro Point; and the captivating scenery exhibited to 
a ve&sel sailing through the straight, which is eighteen 
miles in length, surpasses any thing of the kind probably 
in the world. 

Charybdis *, to which has been attached so many horrors 
by the poetical exaggerations and fictions of the ancients, 
is a little to the southward of the port of Messina. It is a 
powerful eddy, or re-action of the current, caus^by some 
irregularities in the formation of the submarine rocks, from 
whence the waters, (meeting with opposition), rebound 
with considerable velocity, and occasion at some periods 
(when the current, from high winds or lunar influence, is 
strong)) a rotatory action like a whirlpool ; it is said to have 
been infinitely more violent previous to the earthquake of 
1793 ; and I can very easily imagine, that to the small,, 
rude species of vessel navigated by the early andients, it 
may have presented intimidating perils, which, described 
in the imagery of poetical language, will render the pic- 

* Chaiybdis first leceived its appellation from the Greeks, which in 
their language imports the properties for which it is celebrated, and is 
derived from Xmvo» hio, and PmC)« sorbeo. 
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tores-* pourtcajred by the ancients not so fabnloos as the 
•moderns seem geberaUy inclined to imagine. 

Itk not^ however, totaUy divested of its dangers in the 
present day ; ibr small craft, approaching too near in light 
winds, are still liable to be drawn by its cnrrente, and cast 
cipon the Fangdora shoals. It assumes its most formidable 
appearance under the influence of a descending current 
from the north ; hence the acquisitidn of the denominatioil 
by which it is most generally distinguisbed in the present 
day, namely, the " Calafaro," which has been misnamed, 
misinterpreted, and explained in the most iibsukid ni^Uineif 
possible by a variety of touristS; who have alternatielyciJIed 
it Galogero, Garofalo, and Calofero, annex^ing to each, th^ 
ingenious discovery of some Grecian derivations* 

When the stream is running to the QOttth, th^ Messined^ 
mariners say, " Cala il faro," the tide or faro is runnings 
down; at which 'time the eddies of Charybdis being most 
affected, il bias given rise t^ tbe corruption and applicationf 
of the expression to the eddy itself* Consequently, for a; 
series of aiges, Charybdis has been called the Calafaro, or 
the running down> of the stream. 

We took a boat irom the isthmus after breakfast, and' 
pulled across this once-dreaded vortex, but, as the mariners' 
observed to us, it was during one of the modt tranquil' peridds 
of the current; therefore being unable to witness any thkig 
more than a common reaction of the streadi, we fowed 
round St. Salvadore, and landed at the nort& ettd of > the 
town, where we walked about the suburbs tosce a variety 
of picturesque objects and sites, which receive additional 
beauty from the rich and luicuriant prodtactions of the vege*-- 

• * • r 

*. Vide Htm. Od. 12 ; Silius ItaL 14> Omd in Ibin^ FmUo^ 4;( and 

Virg. Mn, 3. i 
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getable world. The aloe *.grow9^ here to aH' endrnidas el&i 
vatioUy which^ with its majestic . pyramidal flower stem^ 
affords a peculiar ornamenty when, in coHibiaatibn with 
other foliage^ it becomes the neighbour of some architee^ 
tiiral oii^ect. The pomegranate i& uncommonly fine, as 
wdl aB abundant, about here, the flowers being nowhere 
equalled for either their magnitude, splendid colour, ov 
odoriferous scent ; and the oleander, which with us is a 
lexider plant, grows with a profusion and richness that i$ 
quite surprisingy in the most sterile and otherwise unpnH 
ductive-looking spots that can be imagined. Indeed vege*^ 
tation.in general is most fruitful and exuberant, which 
contributes so gready to the embellishment of the front 
gronnds of every scene a painter might select for bis picture 
aroiiod this country. 

. To the draftsman no place can present such attrac- 
tions for the improvements of his art as the: environs of 
Mes»na: a thousand little excursions amongst the hills, 
particularly towards Ramettaf and La Rocca will fuvnish 

r 

* The traveller through Sicily will observe the aloe to be' of very com*' 
mon growth all over the island. Like the Indian fig, it is easily propa-' 
gated, and employed to make hedge-rows, which, in the course of two or, 
three years, assume a formidable appearance, and are impenetrable to 
man er beast. It is. the agave americcma of Linnasus, the leaves of which 
are terminated by a sharp, black spine ; they grow out in bushy suckem 
from the base, with a thick vigorous flower-stem shooting^ up from the 
centre, which rises to a height of from fifteen to thirty-five feet, and 
odfaies to perfection in the spaoe of from three to six year*. When it is iri 
full bloom nothing can exceed it9 majestic beauty ; it forms a splendid 
floral pyramid, with clusters of greenish yellow flowers at every joint up 
to the summit, a succession of which is continued for three or four months, 
after which the stem falls, and is employed in garden fences, &c. 

-f Rametta is an old dilapidated town, most picturesquely situti^d. qi^ 
tjdfi wjon^ityfif s^vhigh isolated mountain of rock ; it is walled round, ancl 
has a ruined castle of Saraceuic cons^ruotion, and appears q^^ite inaQQ^wi'? 
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him with innumerable romantic subjects^ and the richest 
pictorial embellishments. 

The fiumaras in the neighbourhood leading to the moiin-^ 
tains are inexpresfdbly rich in scenic beauty ; they almost 
all afford a variety of splendid points of view, their banks 
are covered with vineyards, orange grounds, and mulberry 
plantations, everywhere interspersed with the rude tene- 
ments of the cultivators. Amongst the most striking are 
those called Castellaccio and Melazzo : at the head of the 
former stand the picturesque remains of a Norman castle^ 
known by the appellation of the Abazia, having been con- 
verted into a convent and church devoted to the Virgin 
(since destroyed by fire); it is embosomed in a magnificent 
retirement, surrounded by hills, with a most romantic ap- 
proach. The latter is peculiarised for its fantastic wind- 
ings, which have attached to the ascent, the epithet of the 
cork-^crew mountain, every turn of which developes to the 
eye a picturesque prospect, embellished with the richest 
details of a fore-ground. In the luxuriant solitudes also of 
these fiumare the Messinese build their casiuos, or country 
villas, which constitute the most striking objects for the pencil 
in the sequestered delk formed there, and adorned by the 
hand of nature ; they are lightly constructed, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the dangers attending earthquakes, to 
which they are subject, and consist but of two stories, sur- 
rounded with beautiful gardens, and immersed in the shade 
of fine tall trees, whose spreading branches protect them 
from the heats of a mid-day sun. 

The climate of Messina is most exquisitely delightful, 

ble, being surrounded by several high perpendicular mountains. It is 
evidently the site of some habitation of the ancients, there being still the 
remains of extensive baths, particularly in the gardens of the Capuchin 
convent, where also a curious grotto is shown. 
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and more suited to the general purposes of health than an j 
place in the globe. Its slammer heats are tempered by its 
contiguity to the ^ea, and the refreshing breezes that blow 
from the Neptunian moutitains, which not only bring with 
them luxurious coolness, but ventilate and purify the at- 
mosphere of the city and Its vicinity. 

The commerce of Messina exhibits somewhat more of 
the bustle and activity of business than Palermo. Silk is 
the staple commodity of exportation, the worm being pro* 
{>agated to a considerable extent all round the neighbour*- 
liood, much according to the «ame plan adopted in the 
north of Italy. 

The eggs are kept in warm rooms for the purpose, with 
merely small longitudinal apertures for the admission of air, 
imtil the latter period of incubation, which, process is ac- 
celerated by women, who carry them in flannel in their 
bosoms daring the day, and at night deposit them in a 
warm part of their beds, which ceremony is repeated until 
%he worm breaks forth, when they are fed on mulbeiry 
leaves; and it is almost incredible to hear the quantity 
they devour before they attain the size and str^gth neces- 
sary for envelo|»ng themselves in their curious silken balls. 
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CHAPTER X.. 

In the afternoon of the. 17th of D^oeis^r, bayipgdiaQbarge4 
(HU^nuiletefi]^ and 9t«€^^ we bade adie¥ U> the ^i¥)haptiDg 
sixwm of Mie8sU>»> aad ewharted on boaj^ thi9 Steal Fert- 
dinaiido stQwn-boat for Palermo* The. wither w«^. loiifv 
itigr bat a vessel faH of paaaeogers uvged departure^ and 
ftkimiDiDg rapidly firooik th^ «ckIe-forined haveq^ ^^ ^bot 
past the fort of San Salvador^ and launched, iisiito this Faq^ 
b^re two o'clock. Th^e landsQaf)^ is embellished t|ith 

poiQl of F«fo, fnQRi whj^ttce it fe disiaqt tw^lv^ v^^e^ i bor 
9idi$9 tfae Palai^Q ParadjsQ, the ooi^y wt of Sw S^tv^^dpi^ 
anAtli^ b^Wiif^ cbt»VQh of J^, Gfotta^ tjhe ^qm i9»U«^d 
vttb isillag^is^ ajpd «idQ«^ wid^bilK bere ai»d tbefjQ strifited 
with gi^ie^f fojripad by tbet fium^x^i &at. wa$h Ax^i ^ 
M^^. dumg tb^ raim* 

Tbre ^mej^Qf San Salvador stooda iiaxMdifttely qi» the 
abi>ffe« and wae^ 4im»g tbe proteqtioa of the £»glidb> oooe 

verted into a military post^ as also was the church of the 
Grotta, which is similarly situated farther north, and forms 
an object of great ornament on the borders of the sea ; it 
is approached by a flight of three steps, and surrounded by 
an elegant circular colonnade, with a beautiful little dome, 
surmounted by a lanthorn or cupola. The buildings at the 
side are the remains of the barracks that were occupied by 
the English soldiers. 

At half-past three we reached the northern extremity of 
the straits, and were suddenly surrounded by a fleet of 
fishing boats, whilst two or three vessels, bound to Palermo, 
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itoking a hdpelie^ tfesbtanc^e against a hdad vind and lee 
9lreaniy seemed to look with envy on the independence of 
our vaporous powers. The dassdo SoyUa to the rights and 
the oelelnrated Peloros of the aneientB to tiie left, aided in 
warmkig up oar imaginatioDB at the farew^ view of tbtse 
intereskiog vegioasy which all the passengers appeared oe^ 
dtpied in contemplating with the same feeling of uiuaii^ 
HRXis enthuHBSBl, as if beholding fbr the last time tlMi 
scenes of their youthiiil pleasures* 

Scylta, so famous in antiquity for tive fearfld dufigers k 
Inresented to the untaught navigators of those age&, is a bold 
rooky about two hundred feet hi]^, forming the tettniliatioa 
of a small rocky promontory, which projects a short ii»* 
tance into the sea firom the western extremity of Cadabria* 
Qb the seaward side it exhibits a tht«e*fbrked cliff, wiib a 
variety of caverns and detached rocks at the base^ on which 
the western current from the Tynhene sea setfr at timei 
wdthcoBsideraUe impetuosity; cOnsequendywasthesceoe^^f 
WBiaaxy disaslnms shipwrecks amongst the early mariners of 
the Greeks^ who, inexperienced in die laws that infiuenced 
tides and currents, were oaconseiousty drifted with their light 
hark» against its rugged sides. The Greeks first appKed the 
epithet, by which it has evar since bee& distinguished^ 
from the circumstance of numerous seadogsr'^'' (ealled in 
Ghreek 9wXi#)^ frequenting the rocks and caverns at its 
base; anditbaiar been the subject of most beautiftil poetical 
descriptions iioim the pens of various ancient writers, but 
particularly of Homar t and Ovid, which, though clothed 
in the poetic garb of n^taphor, perfectly deUneate the 
charactmstics of the rock. The classic traveller will ex-* 
perience no difficulty in recognising the " horrid jaws, the 

* Thejfhoea vitutina of litmsus. 

t See Odessey, 12tlj- Ovid Metamor, 14. 

u2 
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rows of teeth^ the deformed feet, and the hideous roar'* 
described by the Moeonian bard ; in the denticolated form 
of the cUffs, the gaping cayerns, the many rocks round its 
base, and the hoUow roar of waves surging in the cavities 
during a gale ; which, with the many maritime disasters it oc- 
casioned to adventurers cotemporary with Ulysses, naturally 
inspired the mariner's dread, as it did the poet's animated 
narrative, of perils that were then real, though now ren- 
dered illusive by experience, as well as science, and the 
improvement of nautical sidll. 

It is absurd to give a literal interpretation to the poetical 
narrations of the ancients ; besides, what would become 
of the beautiful mythological compositions of the Greeks, 
sdl of which may be satisfactorily explained, as being the 
faithful, though figurative, descriptions of historical facts. 

The Grecian appellation is now modernised into Sciglio ; 
a large castle and fort crown the summit, forming a beautiixd 
and conspicuous object to the eye of the spectator approach- 
ing from the Faro ; and a town of the same name stretches 
its houses and streets in picturesque form from the heights 
of the adjacent rocks to the shore beneath. The earth- 
quake of 1783 caused dreadful havoc at this town, as well 
as the neighbouring parts of the coast *, It seriously da- 
maged several churches, split the walls of the castle, and 
hurled the turrets down upon the town, crushing to death 
several hundred persons in the fall. The Prince of Sciglio, 
with upwards of two thousand of his townsmas, alarmed 
at thcv first shock,, fled to the beach for protection, where, 
in fancied security, they lay immersed in a profound sleep 
during the night, when suddenly the promontory of Cam- 

* This most calamitous earthquake occurred on tlie 3d of Feb. 1783, 
when it is said upwards of forty thousand persons were destroyed on the 
two shores that suffered from its dire effects. 
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pala fell iato the sea, forcing ibe i^aters over to the shoies 
of the Faro, from whence they rebounded with redoubled 
vioknce^aind by their resilition, overwhelmed every soul that 
stood within several hundred yards of the beach of Sciglio. 
The high mountains which oveiiiang, and form the 
beautiful back ground of Messina, gradually recede from 
the shore as you approach the north end of the straights,- 
and terminate in a low sandy point, .anciently called 
the promontory of Pelorus, but, in more modern .times, 
the Faro point, which forms the north-eastern extre- 
niily of Sicily. It is a low green pcunt with a ydlow 
beach, on which is. erected a pharos*, or light-housfe/ 
(hence its modern name) for the navigation of the straights. 
It is defended by strong batteries, and two M artello towers/ 
with a telegraph above, and a small rude village in the 
neighbourhood, which, from the parent tower, assumes 
the name of Faro. On the low flat part there is a lai^e 
lake, communicating with the sea by a nairow channel, 
which was enlarged and. deepened during the occupation 
of the English, for the purpose of admitting the flotilla of 
observation ; works were thrown up for their defence, under 
the protection of which the boats lay in perfect security, 
when pursued' by a superior force or during bad weatheh- 
The lake is still celebrated as of old, for the abundance 
and excellence of its eels. The promontory of Pelorus is 
celebrated in the events of ancient history ; it is familiar 
to the ear of every classic reader as associated with the 
successive struggles of Carthage, Rome, or Greece; as 
witness to the humiliating flights of Hannibd and of Pom- 
pey, it must ever be rendered interesting as it is memorable. 

* Pharos is applied, by the modems, to a light-house, from the name 
of the island on which the first building, appropriated to that purpose, 
was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus.. * ^ 
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ABwe cVwefiA tbeslrak^ and got round tbe Pdnt s4 
JsM, ihf^ wiod beftded ua firoi9 the nortb^-wc^t^ vfhkh0 
fffiAtmn^g ^ i»terva}8» pporidrnJ^y impeded oar prog^ress, 
a^ h^m tfe^ «{^rDDiob 9f lygbt it blw ja rogwl^r geJe* 
TJji^ l>«%i fio tranqui) ^^^ m^m Wpf« «|iftrs«^ ttov pte- 
%9ltf^d n #uffi^c« covered with fo«i|&« ffW^lUltg ip4^ iftPlw^ 
^ MUqw^ thfrt bii^t ^v«ry iP^tWt over the Vfeap^I, a»d 
^MpK HJi midqigjit, (ha^mg got from «nd^ tbp fee <rf 
^ MpAfi iab^d^)> inciie^ied sfO tif qif ndpu^ly wiibp^t oi|r 
b^Pg aW^ to pt^lc/^ 4fhc ji]i^i^t progjeup, that we we weie 
iQ^u^^d to th^ nepefisi^y of b^furfng up lor Mek^9z()« Th^ 
^bmd^ rdSed in reverbefftting peefs al(>9g (b^ he^voisi)^ 
«llf|(>^lipi^ with vivfd fla^he^ of ]igbt|UDg that ilhu»i-^ 
9^1^ ib^ wbo}« boriac^ and repdered the ffaug^ of li* 
pilli9 p§rff^tly distingDJshable ; wl^i/ch^ ^«|ibiiied wUb tb/^ 
fiery yomitUigB bi«ftipg ^t ia^rv^ ft«pm, th^ Qrab$r of 
Stepfubob, f^mt^tuted §^ awful aod iyapg^lf^g 4 pight jaeeo^^ 
^ ^ ^Q^o^t. inventive invagination could depiot* 

We fe^bed Mel^^vzo ab^t eight o'clock in the W^^Jtkr 
ifsiig, ^d coaeidered the ga}e au^iciqu^ to our ola^^id 
se9qa^,^es> bavi^ spa^pelj %uiued M^^rii^a ere w^ r^ 
P^nt^d pas$iog so intereiitiog a pai^t of tl^e 9p§9t« Ever; 
we of course immediately quiHed the stefiia*boat wit|| 
the id^ft pf m^kipg a comfortably b^ea^fjaist on sbo|:^ after 
It ittO^t ms^ahl^ 9ight ^p^pt on the boisterous billo^^j^ 
bult J9& were disappointed ^y th^ i^tbj wretchedness^ ap4 
i^Q^rcijtjT of (wd, of the oidy tenement digni^ed with tb^ 
Wappi9pri3it^ epitfe^ of Alb^rgP* and we inpan^ifto^sjjr 
r^umed to go Ifbro^gh the c^eippcii^^ pf o^r n^orning^ 
iM^ ^ the rApre hospit^bl^ board of the lE^eal Ferdi- 
nando^ previous to exploring the localities of terra firma. 

Melazzo is situated at the bottom of a, sandy gulph of 
the same name, formed by Cap^ Biafi/co^^ wbic^. k ik^ 
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oiMiiufy'tf albig Bdf row ptoEtontof^ stB^t^ing' fifom Hie 
tovHi tik dK Mi>^ JEtfafl Cape Rdsacuteio ; » batftdy atoidi 
li^t^uAe ctowh iktf fco-Ueiry wkSst the lattar i& tmt^ 
iBMttiied by a Noemiiii didftde and tfiil^m{ih^ 

Tfaaa M£laz2K)» friolidbiy nb* ^we on tbe Bcvthafn e&kst 
of fiidly has been ntoie ethlneBtfy disrtkigafished; by thfMe 
BMnmraUe etcaiB. thai kre calcttialed to perpetuate ih» 
iolerert and ireiEoibctiDHB of antiquity ; xmicB it has ^le^- 
die faite oiP Rome decided €>Sitsp6n^ and has been the 
theatre of many bloody broils and contestin It it die 
Itfelft^of th^ Greeks^ whidi^ hcemding to die authoiity of 
Steaho^ JEtnd others^ itriscoienbed by the Zankleaas^ v^ 
naiited It aftei flie adjoinitig tmrf; aifempl^of IHaii4 
oa^ alpod oil :ife& baiii»> ahd the neigUiimffhood was fa^ 
bdkMisly eeflebisalcd as tiaie resort ot this oxieii of tbe stm, by^ 
Scneea, Ovid^ tadr Hdmerr 

Hff, the Rosiana Ibd town was ctYtoi Mjkt, by whidb 
nane it bcfkdft'a. mast cons|)kiiioiH pkiee> and att^enis 
omsideffrfile interest in the annals of d»eir hi»tory« It 
19 celetemeji for the- Smomaa viotoiy graied over tbe Car*^ 
diagiixtans by the Gonsid DailiiiB^ in the iht ntatttifiicr 
^tteibptft (tf R(»ne3fi9 B. c 

' HaatiS»id^ in tbe oeielaated se[]himat gidley df Pyftbia^ 
coaundnd^d Ihe CeiiAa^nian fleet, eoosistiasg of oae'faun^ 
cteM and tfakty nil^ and hearing of the Rotnctn sq«0adi>D«(^ 
under DniKas being oait^ quitted the i:daad« of Hiem>' 
where he then lay, and pursued the enemy with the de^* 
tai^y tf ebnqiieBt if tie had the good foitane to fidOlin 



♦ Lib. vi. 

t This rifww a 8lin vlisthiguiislMd by iti aanent name^ wfakh trasso' 
hf 4ie GuteekSf onaceotiai of the reraacliUte daikneys of its Troten ; 
ilig»ity stUl vistble in nuaay of the spnngs vibovit the seij^MuiuMid, 

kwell as the river. 
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widi thein. A few houri fevoored the wkhes of tbe hen 
of Caitliage, and the fleets met off Miloe, wfaare the B^ 
mxos, to the astonishment of Hannibal, finnly awaited hit- 
attack, and, by the assistance of their new invented engiaer 
catted .the conrus, grap}ded the light barks x>f their ^ppo- 
neoils as'thef came up, fought hand to hand, and, by their 
SQperior valour, succeded in obtaining a most dedsii^ vie^ 
tor J* over the experienced vetevaas of Hanii9>a], who fled 
precipitately through the Fai?o^ with a loss of eiglay ves- 
sek taken or destroyed. 

Myke was also the scene of warfare during the animb»^ 
lies of the turbulent triumvirate of Oct^ivius, Lepidns, and 
AntiOiiy; when the younger Pompey, afi;er ^experiencing 
many revaraes, determined, at length, to decide the contest 
by a naval battle, to which he diaUengcd> his rival and coat- 
petitor, Octavius ; who gladly availed Mms^of the oppop- 
tUBiity, wad^ consigned the command of the fleet to Agrippa. 
The action was fought in this bay, 35 b. c, in the presentee- 
of the two armies ; during which the hiOa and shores re^ 
sounded with the shouts of encouviygem^nt, and ultimately 
with the joyful acclainaticHas of the one, and the dries of 
grief of the other. Agrippa, .after a long and doubtfill 
struggle, at length routed and totally destroyed the fleet of 
the unfortunate Pompey, who saved himself l>y flight in a 
small boat to Messiha ; thus yielding to his comp^tor the 
mastjery of the sea, and dominicm over the future empire 
of Rome. 

The Saracens, too, gained a decisive victory* in the bay 

* As a reward for ibis victory, the Senate decreed Duilius a triumph ; 
and to comlmemorate the event, a frplendid naval coliima was eMtediin 
the Forum, which was. stancfing in Fliny^s time ; and aftar lying many 
centuries^ buried in the ruins caused by the barbarous hordes, was' agaia. 
found, with its inscription, in the year 1560. ... . „ .. 
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^bv^ the fleet of Baziliusy previous to the total sabiBkBion of 
the island to the army of the infidds^ in the year JB80; la 
-the y^r 1727 an Aostrian army landed at Mdazzo for .the 
conquest of the island^ and was saved^ after tbeir.defeat at 
Francaviila^ by a British -fleet that embanked &ti earned 
lliem away ; and in the year 1813 (lire isdand being then 
under the protection of England) it was in the possession of 
« .Biidsh garrkcHi^ and became a naral ttation for the sur- 
yeitlance of Murat's movem^its on the coast of Calabria. 

The promontory of Melazzo is a high, .bold^ rocky neck 
of land, stretdiing nearly two .miles into the 8ea^;witk the 
modern city situated on the samanit of its southern. ex^ 
tsemtty, whose church^, convents, and fortress, . exhibit ii 
inoet formidable extaior, and constitute a remaricably ftne 
picturesque object when viewed from the bay. 

The city possessls few internal merits to. attract. the eye, 
though, from.thenatural strength of its site, it isadmhrafaly 
calculated for a military post, and, by the skill. of, the en^ 
gine^,.! feel persuaded might be rendered perfecify im*- 
pregnable*. . The forlificatk>n was strengthened and mo^ 
demized into its present form by Charles V. It is surrounded 
•fay a strong wall and bastions, defended by a large Nprmao 
castle on the heights and the fort San Elmo below ; near 
the latter are the health*-oflice. and- a. Carmelite coaveiit, 
and near the former stonds, in a beautiful silluation, a C«^ 
puchin convent, immersed in the shade of a most s|^endtd 
group of pines ; it has a cryptic conservatory for the . de- 
parted brothers of the cowl, and possesses, a range of ; waUea^ 

* The isthmus that unites the projecting promontory is low and level, 
without any obstacle to prevent the whole • fortification being doubly 
strengthened by cutting a dyke across, and insulating the heights of Me- 
lazzo ; a work that would be neither attended with much labour or ex- 
pense. Frederick II. planned the execution of it, and had already com- 
menced when* circumstances obliged him to discontinue. 
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patterns, acid gftidtesy wdl faroiiimd wiik agHmi and 
other luxurmis fiukB of tb6 soulh. 

Tfaie piofliotitory from thenee is cicUy cidt!^t«d and iik»' 
l«i«pci»ed with vineyanb^ pastarage, and com fields^ aectifcd 
feom maiolinie iiiearri0i» by dre }irecif>itons roeihr of gra^- 
aite wlwch saiTOutid the aihores ; it was called tlvs Ame^ 
ChenoKieMH by tbe ancitats. 

- There is a loif^ ixmu situated <>atBide die waUs, on iht 
sboi^ of the low neck of land dtatcoonectethe pKunoDtoty 
with the mMn ; it is ttore regular than tiie other, widi by 
no means badly coastracted faoaseis, bat^ fticuB dieir Shhy^ 
^moraamented state, and the pofverty of the itkhabitaDt% 
it presents to the stranger's fancy the most sickening and 
lorbidding pictuie of a piaoe of human habitation that can 
be imagined. 

What a striking eontmtt between thS^ poverty of art and 
the eniherant ribhes of iiQtuM does this miseriAle abode 
ec&hibit, in comparison Irith the luxuriance of the oountiy 
tiy which it is surrounded I We might justly suppose ik bad 
«sii!er yet emerged from the deplorable abasement imd dis»- 
Iressinto wbicii,. during the days of antiquity^ it had beeti 
^uaged by the predatory tisit of the blood-tbscsty, rapa^ 
vaous Agathodcs. 

Thfi only object l>f bdasb to whieii the fttls^ntaon of the vistf 
tor' is. directed, by the wretcbed^Iooktng tenants of modem 
Myle&,( is the fountain of Mdas, whose Mmpid sti^eams flow 
fMHn a gh)omy, badly executed group of sculptoare, iiiteiiidsd 
as an allegorical representataon of the presiding deitly of th« 
neighbouring river. The purity of the water is its greatest 
fecommendatiDn> and, like all the springs im the vicimty^ it 
flows <;OttSideraWy more abtindafttly in the suttimer thstnthfe 
winter. 

Behind the town may still be seen the Epgli&h liaesj 
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^ktttwoito» wi. lMivrAck8,.iirbi<d)*eQaiiUyioa«tad neady five 
tboiiwMid men dMiiog tbeir occopaliaii) Jiod wkose visit; ttd 
good feUewfibip ttie Mtivies seem, to tevert to with no wftall 
p^^ftSiwr^ Jlwriogy diffiog thmr 9<^iurp, e^qN^ri^ucod GOQal* 
d^rabla a4^antfige in tb? faleof sapfdifis* whicJby combined 
uritb due weJlnregulMied^ suborduiate.condq^l; of the troops^ 
)^ot aa aQimatiou to ibe place* and jteoded^ m ^ome me«h 
9ur?^ to tfa^ teQippraiy ameljoratioa of (db^r condition* 
No^i mU is deserted ; tb^e teo^^i^fts manacH^s of tbe aoldiem 
9jre ftiM falliog u\t^ dilapidatioQ* aod tbe solilude un macfced 
idoQe bj the melaa^holy murmmtings of the oomo beating . 
OU.it^ pebUed; d)Qre. 

Qur apival at Melnpuso ei^tirely changed our f^^an of ope*^ 
latio^ ; we now detjei^ii^ed t^o.vi^it the Lipiuri Jdlaods^ com* 
seque^tly hired a fiperooara^ with four iqbtt»t looking taiB^ 
a^d 1^ couple of l^tteen saU^ ; aod the wea^t dealing x^. 
^i^^O^t uopn we ^^pleni^ed Our viaticum and bade adi^u to 
the li^l Feedioando. 

. The wind had mediated to a d^yiff^tfu} breeae from the 
foi^h-^^t, and as we proposed Qrst touching at SUioinbali 
ow: course was norths aod we went away with a flowing 
ahe^tj sk^mmiog more r^ifHdly ov^er the «ea than I oonceiYed^ 
from the peculiar build of puc haxk, caine within, the 9pbem 
of jits mailing capaiti^ 

The Lipari or .dSolian Island^ lie id a group situated in 
^ Tyrrhene Sea, between twenty and thirty miles north 
of Sicily^ to which place.th^ have generaUy beeti annex^# 
and whp9e fate and fortunes they hav^ aticQei9«jively .been 
doomed to participaite from the remotest penods of anti* 
^i^^ To the archaiplogi^t they must a w4k<n oonsiderabto 
jjptere^t^ froai the cooapicuous place they beldintheannaii 
of antiquity, wheiie we find them iubabited long anterioi: tot 
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the great events of the Trojan war. They are dsohmarhie 
volcanic formation, and no part of the world, probablyy 
disfdays a finer field for the geologist^s and the minmJo- 
gbt's study of the characteristic phoenomena and products 
of the volcano. One or the other famishes all that is won*- 
d^rfiil and curious, or that may be considered desidCTata to 
the scientific explorer. Graters totally extinct, surrounded 
by heaps of matter ejected at periods far beyond the reach 
of history, oovared here and there with the beautiful ver- 
dure of luxuriant shrubs and4ree$ that have sprung up from: 
the pulverized lavas, and many centuries gone have shed 
their delicious fruits over the former bed of the fiery, flctod ; 
otliers, partially exhausted, though still groaning with sub- 
terranean convubions, and immersed in the smoke of sdi-^ 
phureous vapours, with boiling streams, oozing from a thou- 
sand pores, impregnated with the mineral ingredients of 
the ignited mattar beneath; whilst the incessant emissions 
of Stromboli furnish all the wonderful peculiarities and 
powerb of a burning mountain in its active state. They ex- 
hibit every species of lava that is known, in all the -most 
beautiful forms and varieties; compact and porpheritic, en- 
closing the finest crystalizlation^of felspsir, shoerl, and homr 
stone ; curious breccias and basaltic specimens ; vitrified,- 
such as obsidians and enamels ; pumices, from the harden 
to the lightest and most subtle yet discovered; together 
with all the varieties of ferruginous and argittaceous cind^s,' 
converted into compact (n- friable tufas. 

All the islands are uniformly steep, and almost inacces- 
sible on the western shores, shelving gradually .towards the 
east, with an isolated rock .of lava on the north, many of 
them having immense caverns of the most singular and 
fantastic formation : however, on account of the. extremely 
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absorbeot qtialitiesrof tbe voloamc soU, there is a great de* 
fidency of water^ wbick obliges the geuend use of cistern^ 
for the preservation of the rain waters. 
I The climate is r^iaarkable for its extreme mildDess and 
salubrity^ consequently the inhabitants are a line hardy race 
of people ; though in some of the islands, from the filthy and 
habitual neglect of their persons, frequently afflicted with 
itch and other cutaneous diseases. 

The first mention we have of these islands being inhabited 
and riegularly governed, is when liparus, soa of AsoniuSj, 
King of Italy, having quarrieled with his brothers, came 
over h«e with a party of adherents, and built a city, which 
he called after his own name ; and annexed to his dominions 
the whole of the islands. Hence the origin of the appella- 
tion of Liparis. Some years subsequently, 2E(A^s, the soil 
of Hippotas ^, landing there in one of his maritime excur- 
sions, in the time of the Trojan war, was amicably received 
by liparus, who gave to him his daughter in marriage f, 
and at whose death devolved upon him the cbminiohof the 
islands, which he materially improved, and after a reign of 
justice and liberality, raised to considerable importance. 
From him the islands were called bolides, and himself 
metaphorically styled king or god of the winds, on account 
of the incessant gusts and aerial convulsions that prevailed 
within the precincts of his volcanic dominions : hence all 
the mythological traditions and figurative allusions of the 
poets. 

The inlands are still remarkable for the prevalence of 
irregular atmospheric motion, which is explained by that 
great natural cause which regulates aerial motion in all its 

* Hence Ovid's frequent allusion to the islands, under the appellation 
of Hippotades. 
t Pliny. 
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v«ki«cl for»8^ aaMely^ ocM air roAiog i» to et^onliae a m€i« 
lanfied medium ; finv accofding to the laws of statvca, we 
know the more ponderous, and cooler paiticles of air art 
always ki tnatiQii towards the lighter cr mare heated, until 
a perfect eqaKhnaffi is restored. 

Hence, then, the constant saeaenkm of calins^ sksannsr 
sncMea gusts, and mailable winds the mariner is sobjeet to 
when navigating these seas* ; for sndb is die heat ofvapottiti 
emitted from the ignited volcaino matter mdemeatb the 
di f fe sept islands from time to tioKn combined with die ia« 
cessant irruptions of Stiombott, diat the cold air of die 08ii» 
tiguoas regions is frequendjr rushing in with impetooili 
viol^qee to moderate the heated temperatwte; thus, ooca^ 
sioning those atmospherical changes thait have evercharao^ 
leiised the neighbomfaood of die Idpms.' 

After the death of Makas and his various descendatfts, a 
edbny of Gnidians awd Rbodsans setded tlKrei', oblaiued 
possession of the islands, and fitted out a fleet to keep in 
subjection the EtruscatiB, whose pisdadory inouniom proved 
a QonsideraUe annoyance to their new cobny,- but whom 
they iddmot^ bamshed froin> the seas> carrying on tfaemr*. 
selves a system of piracy, the profits of which were^defofisd 
to the support of the rqmblic, with theexceptiois of si pto^ 
portion retained for the propitiadon of tbeir godhk 

Under the. Greeks these islands assumed gtieait4mpoiti» 
ahce; diey raised towns and adorned them witb publie ogKn 
fices and temples, the principal one of which was canse^r 
esated to Vukaa, and igave rise to the i^peMadonof fipbes- 

* So great is the volcanic heat at times, that a submerged thcnaoioeter,; 
at a depth of four fathoms, will be raised ten degrees higher than at the 
surface, whilst the scoriae and volcanic cinders on the shore of some of 
the islands are hot, as if going through the process of baking; 

Jib. y. 
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ap^d by the 6i»ek& to the whole Jjuolaf il0mtoiMSfi. 

Hey submitted to Ae yoke of €axtfaage ducmg* h«r diijii 
c^m»dtime po^ser and piosperity, and on the dediae <kf 
Ae CartbagiQiaa aFm» in Sieiij, fdi into, tfae bandit ofthct 
Rpmans; who re«coioiiized. them, 6x;/cm itsumtnse sownwR <^ 
wealth from their i^iitieral pvoduets^ erected baths^ togethec 
with various othef public buildiDgSy aod latsed them to 
greater ooas^ueiice idum they bad ever hitherto enjoyed^. . . 

Stromboli. — After an agreeable sail of fiue hours,, we 
htficited on th^ east side of S^romhoU, at San Vinoetuso, 
whieh being united to San Baitolo, forms tbe principali 
town of the phice. For the want qf a bill of health, withr 
which it is necessary to be furpished^ w^mefcwiA.aQine» 
opposition to our approach, nntil the usual meaps wem 
^sorted to for obviating (tifficulitiea ^xiA moUiiyiug ther 
hearts of Bndi^«trappen^ armed with authority, aosd we.wer^ 
conducted by our boatmen to tbe bouse of anacquaiolatiaee^ 
whom l^ey recommended for oor escort tOtthe ci¥it^» Th^t 
houses are miserable, low dwellings, with fiat rooii, receive 
itog protection from tbe appaUing menaces, of one dibpi- 
pidated, rusty gun. 

> The island lie$ about thirty- three mflk&siortkofMelaflm;: 
it is ten miles ia eifeamference,. tilling in tbe focm f' of an in** > 
veiled conic tea-cup, to the height of twx)^ thousand i^te- buh^ 
dred feet> strewed^with several small grillages,, whichieontain. 
altogether nearly one- thousand one hundred iphabitaDts^ 

Stromboli is a volcano known to. every one for the eeloH 
brity €^ its active pow^s; and^f all the burning mountains 

' • - - • ' " i 

* Hence also JMy §tylesthem ^oliae Insuls, vel Vulcanise. 20. 51. 

c 

f I^lp^TOgaw.we^tpitsoriginal.aippeUjjtionby the Greeks, o 
gyle, from iTPbrnrAOJ, Cilindms. 
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We arc acquainted ivhh, the only one pequliarized by the 
incessant eruptions and flow of ignited matter ; bat when it 
first burst forth we are quite at a ioss to determine, there 
being no allusion made to that effect by the author of any 
age. The most ancient notice of its conflagrations transH 
mitted to us by history, is about two hundred and ninety-* 
two years before Christ. It was burning with great vehe* 
mence in the time of Augustus and Tiberius ; but no fa)*- 
ther mention is made of its subsequent state by any of the 
ancient annalists. 

. One half of the island presents a sterile, uncultivated 
tract of lava, cinders, and scoriae, whibt the other is covered 
with luxuriant herbage, and richly cultivated with all sorts 
of fruits, cotton, and com; it abounds in excellent figs and 
grapesy particularly that species called the Corinthian grape, 
which, when dried, forms the currants of commerce *. 
The Indian fig everywhere springs up spontaneously in great 
abundance, as well as the cane reed, which grows to a re- 
markable size, and is employed either in forming fences, or 
the training of vines. 

- StromboH is curious for its many t^avems, celebrated for 
their rare mineral productions, stalactitic formations, chry- 
solites, and transparent geodes ; particularly the one called 
the Grotto Dei Bovi Marini, which is eighty*six feet long, 
thirty-five wide, and produces many fine ciystalizations. 
It is situated at the termination of a black looking ferru- 
ginous beach, which extends from Sain Vincenzo to a re- 
markably high isolated rock called Stromboliuo. 
' Not far from San Vincenzo, at a place called Malpasso, 
are also three or four caves, celebrated for their abundant 

* The inhabitants export annually a quantity of raisins, currants, figs, 
and wine to Sicily, where they receive in returh clothing and other re- 
quisites for their consumption. 
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prodactioaof beautiful specular iron, which is found in the 
fissures of the lava, of which the projecting masses of rock 
are composed. I procured a few specimens, containing stn^ 
gularly brilliant and large laminae, which have proved a va- 
luable acquisition to the little collection I have since made. 
Enveloped in our cloaks, we slept until two o'clock, when 
our cicerone intimated the hour of departure, and we com- 
menced the ascent to the crater, which is a tedious opera- 
tion of two hours and a half. The road leads over an un- 
dulation of cultivated grounds, at the termination of whioh 
we entered a peasant's house, reposed a short time, and 
refreshed with some fruit, bread, and wine, our rustic host 
had spread before us on his homely board. 

From hence the ascent is abruptly steep and precipitous, 
which being entirely composed of scoriae and loose cinders, is 
more painful and difficult to mount than can be imagined, 
iar surpassing the fatiguing passage up Vesuvius' slippery 
pinnacle. 

The greatest efforts and most violent exertion are re- 
quired to make any progress up the yielding sides of the hill, 
which at timestotally sink under the pressure of the feet, and 
suddenly precipitate the body five or six feet back again, 
which, under the influence of exhaustion, is discouraging 
beyond description ; however, we baited repeatedly to gain 
strength, during which the mind was constantly kept alive 
by the beautiful effects of the fiery vomitings from the 
crater, and we at length arrived in safety at the summit, 
where, on windin^^ound a projecting rock, the blazing 
chasm suddenly developed to our view. It is about six 
hundred feet in diameter, situated considerably below the 
pinnacle on the north-east side, which enables the spectator 
to stand in perfect safety above, and contemplate the ap- 
palling spectacle of the volcanic operations beneath him. 
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Thick volumes of smoke are incessantlv isstiing frqm the 
mouth, which reader it difficult to obtain a distinct view of 
the bottom. However, the wind occasionally dissipates 
them, and by patiently watching an opportunity, the ignited 
matter may be seen rising and falling as in a boiling caul^ 
dron, until it buiists forth with violent explosions and 
liissings, emittiog showers of cinders, red hot stones, said 
molten matter ; which (although they invariably fall in one 
-direction towards the sea), I must confess caused me at 
times some iuvolimtary sensations of trepidation, having 
narrowly escaped destruction by approaching too near the 
ejecting matter of Vesuvius in 1821. 

There is a constant stream of red-hot lava flowing down 
the mountain from a small crater on the seaward side, in- 
dependent of the eruptions from the large on^, than which 
/combined nothing can offer a more awful, and, at the same 
lime, a more sublime picture of nature, in her most agi- 
tated and convulsed movements *. 

What a splendid, though frightful spectacle, to the 
povice to stand on the brink of such a gulf, whilst volleys 
of immense stones enveloped in flames, cinders, and liquid 
lava, are shot to a distance of five or six hundred feet into 
the air, accompanied with roaring noises and loud detonar 
tions, that would put the nervous powers of the most vi- 
gorous constitution to the test; and our guide informed 
uM that during these ejections the whole island is sometimes 
kept for minutes together in the most violent tremulous 
motion. How happy is it that prudence has enabled 
mankind to become reconciled by habit to the contiguity of 
srich appallitig horrors ! 

♦ It isr observed by the natives of this island that the operations of 
Ibe mountain are considerably more active, and accompanied with greater 
inflammation in the winter than in summer; ^Iso during, as well as at the 
approach of stormy weather more violent than in mild breezes or calms. 
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We amused ourselves in the admiratioQ of this wonderful 
phenomenon until the dawn broke from the eastern horl- 
son, when we commenced the descent, and slid, or, I 
may rather say, flew,, with, a rapidity quite incredible, 
down the precipice of cinders that had so recently caused 
i]A;Sucfa.paiafial £E^giieto ascend; and after a^in taking 
k glass of wine with our friend at the cottage, we arrived 
«IxMit eight o'clock at San Vinceoeo, where, having paxv 
taken of some ifefbeshinent hxmi our bai9ket> we em'barked 
for L^iarL 



X 2 
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CHAPTER XL 

From Stromboli to Lipari it is about ten miles, with the 
iDtervening islands of Panaria, Datolo, Bazilozzo, and 
Lisca« The wind seemed quite pr6pitious to our adven- 
tures, for having drawn ronnd to the northward, we were 
again enabled to make use of the sails, whilst our mariners 
entertained us with songs, which they sung in parts with 
considerable taste and effect : with one we were particularly 
pleased, a hymn addressed to the Virgin, which seemed to 
call forth a great deal of religious pathos and solemnity ; 
the air was simple and plaintive, which they chaunted with 
a degree of harmony and expression I could little have ex- 
pected from persons of their condition. 

Panaria, according to Plato and Ptolemy, is the Euno- 
nymus of the Greeks, and the Thermisia of the Romans, 
who so styled it on account of the hot mineral waters it is 
remarkable for« It is about six miles in circumference, 
with a fine fertile soil, which is cultivated by two hundred 
inhabitants, and produces an abundance of grain, fruits, 
and oil. 

We landed at a little port on the south side, called 
Cala del Castello, from an old Roman castle, of which some 
vestiges still remain. During the time of the Romans it 
was a place of great importance, wHU has been proved 
by the discovery of numerous fragments of antiquity; and 
the island is peculiar, as being the only one possessing a 
yellow sandy beach in the whole group of the Liparis. 

The other islands lie to the east, and south east of Pana- 
ria, and were anciently called Heraclidae, but in more 
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modern ages^ Datoli, on account of their similarity to a 
bunch of dates; however^ one alone now retains thename, 
and is' situated about a mile east of Panaria. It is merely 
a white precipitous uninhabited rock^ but favourable^ I 
imagine^ to the industrious pursuits of the bee, since the 
Panarians keep their hives there, and derive from them 
considerable quantities of honey. 

^Two mOes and a half to the east of Panaria lies Bazi- 
luzzo, the KExiA of the Greeks, and Hicetinm of Ptolemy. 
It is nearly two miles in circumference, with steep rocky 
rides, which render it difficult of access. A very ancient 
ffight of steps, hewn out of the rock by the Romans, to 
facilitate the approach, may still be seen, together with 
many other traces, that serve to identify its antiquity. 

It is inhabited by two or three families, who cultivate 
its pn>ductive soil, in spite of the myriads of rabbits that 
war against their industry. 

' lisca Bianca, situated a mile from Baziluzzo, is a small 
idand, kept in cultivation by the Panarians, with two 
sterile rocks to the southward, called Lisca Nera"*^, and 
Bottaro, from the latter of which sulphate of alum is fre- 
quently collected in large quantities. 

These islets are extremely remarkable for the heat of 
the surrounding waters at a considerable distance below 
the surface, and the sulphuric bubbles that are frequently 
obflerved rising, which afford strong testimony of the active 
opantions of the volcanic fire beneath. 

We reached the coast of lapari about eight o'clock, 
and skimming along shore un<fer the blanched cliffs of 
Campo Bianco, passed the litde town of Canneto, and entered 
the harbour, alittk afier nine, where we were again obUged 
to have recourse to that infallible nostrum for removing 

* Sometimes abo called Tila Navi. 
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aomelhtle opjponlicxi we experienced to our landingy fm 
the want; of proper cd'tificateBof liealtb^ the aduoiustered 
dose 80(» took effect, and we weire conducted tx> the Ci^itr 
chin convent of Porto Salvo, whene> by nacoiBineiidatioD^ 
we estabUshed oar quartos ifor the day. 

lipari, the richest and most extebsive iftbnd of die 
group, is nineteen miles, in oirdunfeienociy inteispenMsd 
with towns and villages whose inhabitants aanomit lo.eleveD 
thousand five hundred souls* According to Sfmbo^ Plinyt 
and otheiB^ its original name, iimvious to the arrival 
of liparns, was Meligonis, and on accocmt «if its riae 
and fertility, it appears always to have been selected as 
the seat of govemment by (he various adventurers that 
have .saocesaivdy usurped >the possession of ihe Lipari 
islands. 

Tiie capital is a town of the same name, situated mthin 
a snug little bay at the south east ^extiemity of the iitoid. 
It .claims preeminence over aU Ae Gikeit ^owns of the 
Liparis .for its antiquity, size, and romantic position. It 
was founded by King Liparos, ooosequently dates iits cede* 
hdty as a city many jwars prior to the Trojan war. Its 
history is replete with a variety of .events calculated to 
awaken the iftost animated interest of the classic traveller, 
and is rendered illustrious by the visit of Ulysses, who sch 
joumed here a month under the fiiendly auspices and 
hospitality of King .^lus« 

When it succeeded to the poasessaon jo£ the Gbeeks, it 
became celebrated for. its piratical '^adventurers, by whose 
boldness and bravery thesoafiwereiswept of their Etruscan 
tfipponents. and .the city enriched with the spoil. 

sUvy relates the following interesting anecdote of the 
Lipari .pirates. In the year of (Rome 356, after the. taking 
of Veii by CamjHus; the floin^n c^Ui^ens, to testify their 
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gratitode to the gods for the glorious euccesses they had' 
gained,, s^nt an offering of a valuable golden cup Ailed 
with. the most costly jewels and ornamentd, presented by 
tbeiF matrons, to the temple of Apollo at Delphos, with a^ 
deputation of priests and ambassadors) who, on (iieir 
▼<>y^g^> vcre all captured by the pirates and taken into 
Lipari ; but Timasttheus, then chief magistrate of the city,- 
dreading the yengeaiioe of the Pythian Apollo, whom al( 
the Greeks held in pmfound veneration, received them 
with honours at the public expense, and after manifesting 
every species of hospitality, restored the cup, liberated the- 
deputation, and> furthermore, accompanied them himself, 
under the protection of an escort, to the holy fane of Del-. 
phos, where be £tesisted in dedicating the offerings. 

Lipari^ however, assuming a more honourable mode of 
Kfe, rose to fame and prosperity under the wise administra- 
tion of a repuUic, when it was adorned with temples and 
a celebrated prytaneum, containing all the treasure conse- 
crated to .£olus and Vulcan. 

Its riches tempted the cupidity of the wicked Agatho^ 
cles, who sailed over from Sicily with a large fleet, ex- 
torted immense sums from individuals, robbed the temples 
and' prytaneum, and bore away every thing that was 
valuable from the city; but Providence doomed the tyrant 
to pay the penalty of his crime, though probably not to- 
the extent of his merits ; for on quitting the island he en-' 
oonnlei^d a violent storm, in which eleven ships, laden 
with the pluiider, foundered, having himself narrowly 
escaped destruction from shipwreck on the rocky coast of 
Sicily. 

During the proud days of Carthage, when her fleets 
held dominion over the seas, Lipari was a place much 
resorted to by them for supplies^ shelter, or their surveil- 
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lance of their enemies^ the Siciliaii Greeks ; and it was heie 
HamOcar^ in the fixst Panic war, .256 b. c.,. surprised the 
unwary Roman^ Ck»cnelias, who sailed over. with seventeen 
galleys to reconnoitre the Carthaginian force, and ntGoa 
the rocky fastnesses of the city ; but Hamilcait, lying, then 
in Hiera with a superior force, and gaining intellig^ce of 
his approach, hastened to the timely assistance of lapari, 
and captured the whole jBeet of the unfortunate consul, wfa(y 
was also made prisoner. Before the conclusion of this war, 
however, lipari fell into the hands of the Romans, who 
settled there, and ultimately made it a place of great com* 
mercial impcMtance. Alum proved a very great source of 
prc^t to them, which they collected in immeao^ quantities 
from the island, and carried to the mother coantry. 

In the middle ages Lipari fell a prey to the piratical 
depredations of African corsairs,' and was in the year 1544 
partially deslroyed, plundered, and many of the ii^bitanta 
borne away in slavery by the celebrated Ariadeno- Barba* 
rossa ; who, with a fleet under the bloody banners, of hi» 
ipfidel race, carried destruction along the eastern. shores of 
the Mediterranean, where he has left many memorials of 
his cruelty and desolation. 

The town was immediately after restored by Charles V., 
who colonized it with Spaniards, and fortified it in its pre* 
sent form. It is divided into two parts, the lower town and 
qitadel ; the former of which is composed of indifferaitly 
built houses, formed into miserable looking streets, or rather 
alleys, crowded with churches and convents ; the latter, 
romantically situated on a high precipitous rock of partially 
vitrified lava boldly projecting into the bay, contains the 
pnly three conspicuous edifices of Lipari, namejiy, the cathe- 
dral, the castle, or governor's house, and the bishop's palace, 
which^ together with the rest of the town, and the moim- 
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tftio fonas (^the back scene, constitute, when view^ from 
the water, one of the most interesting pictorial subjects that 
can be imagined. 

^ The cathedral is an old edi£k;e in the rudest $tyle of Nor- 
man Giothic, raised by Count Roger, and consecrated to 
St. Bartholomew. It is celebrated for the richness of the 
utensils, and its quantity of plate, particularly a silver sta- 
tue of the patron saint, which, with the innumerable sacred 
relics it contains, are held in the most profound veneration 
by the bigoted Liparese, whose superstition will not be won- 
dercd at, when the reader is informed, that nearly half the 
inhabitants are either priests, nuns, or friars of the different 
orders. 

The Liparese are a robust, hardy race, well formed, with 
swarthy complexions, extremely friendly to strangers, and 
I do not know any place where the traveller is received with 
more hospitality or greater kindness ; still retaining the cour- 
teous character which their early ancestors manifested to the 
great Trojan visitor. 

. Traces are not wanting to attest the antiquity or former 
fortunes of this town : many coins, both Grecian and Ro- 
man, have been discovered, which throw considerable light 
on its history, besides tombs, fragments of beautiful sculp- 
ture, inscriptions, and the substructions of edifices ; the two 
latter of which are principally Roman *. 

The bay of Lipari is about two miles in circumference, 
endosed on the south by Cape Capistello, and on the north 

* The most important remains of Bomain architecture consist in the 
extensive substructioDS of a sadatory bath ; the passages for conveying the 
steam are all perfect, supported by pillars, with a flooring above, adorned 
by a rude species of Mosaic in black and white marble, representing un- 
intelUgible allegorical subjects, executed in a style that leaves no room to 
doubt their antiquity. 
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by the pffojecting ba«eof Monte RossO, at 
a very ciHiou9 lock is to be seen, well worthy the atteDli ofr 
of tbe mineral explorer ; it is a porphedtio lava, beaitti'^ 
fuUy red in partSi encbsiog felspar, shoerJ, and hocostoKie, 
and I think may be ranked under tbe denomination of vol«« 
canic breccia. 

The island of lapari is partioolariy fertile in parts, and 
although it produces grain of all sorts, is richest in fruitsy 
abounding considerably in oil and wine, of which latter i^e 
cdebre4ied Malvasia is cultivated with great success ; tbe 
Corinthian grape (called by tbe natives passolina) also grows 
in great abundance, whilst spl^adidfig trees are everywhere 
seen shooting with wonderful luxuriance from the lociky 
fissures of lava, where it is difficult to imagine whence they 
derive tbe source of siiph vegetable productiveness. 

Raisins, currants, figs, and Malvasia wine, together with 
pumice, and two or three other mineral productions, consti- 
tute the chief articles of expmrtation from which they are 
said to derive considerable profit. 

Th^ island is composed of a gnmp of volcanic bills of 
every form and shape, the most prominent of which are 
those of St. Angdo and Guardia; their physical cbaractei^ 
is curious and excessively interesdng to tbe mineralogist ;• 
and notwithstanding it is a volcanic production, no memo^^ 
rials are on record of. any eruptions subsequent to the first 
known periodbf its habiiation ; therefore, we may presume 
it is one of the earliest formatiosis of the JSolides ; however, 
its subterranean fires are not yet extinct, as is evinced by 
the numerous hot mineral springs, as wril as the iacveased 
heat that is produced by excavation in various parts of the 
island. 

Campo Bianco, about three miles fiom the city, is a 
white-looking, sterile mountain, striated with gullies, formed 
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Vy tbe-xunt^ -and oorened .with all theaiqst carioasvatie-i 
ties of. pumice, intemiixed with obsidian and b6aati£al spe^ 
eiflcteas of light sulphuric scorus, that reflect all the l»illiant 
colours of the prism, but bo sabUe as to be destroyed by a 
breathe Somie o£ the pumiees are also equally fragile and 
iiidescentf with a fine pearly luatre, and translucent on the 
edgfss, with sometimes whits silvery scales or lameils; others 
lyijth fibrous angular nodules> and grains of black yolcanic 
glass. 

Behind Campo Bianco there is a range of hilb oo?ered 
with blackish and more ^rompact pumicei vitrifactions, a 
ffsw bireooias* 9dA obsidian. 

Moi»!^ Gu^rdfti aod otb^fs, funoiah lavas of every cobur, 
some C¥U:iqu6Jiy. encrusted with a vitrified matter^ resembling: 
varpish, whiich, Tcsist&pg the coivosive influence of air and 
hpm^ty, apcouRts for the Uttle progress made in the de- 
composition pf these biUsj and their oonsequent sterile con<- 
dition. 

Monte Castagua is remarkable for its quantity of obsi- 
dians of dilfei^'e^t species, and porpheritic lavas, enclosing 
crystals ^ felspar, augite, mica, .quartz, &c. 
' At the north end of the island, at the termination of the 
l^i^eliittte vaUey of Malini, are several caverns, ^eekbrated 
for the^ hot VApouKS, which, though variable in point of temr*^' 
pierat^if e, ^e frequently known to exceed 140^ Fahrenheit^ 
A|^ a short distaace from them is the Grotto del Bemonio^ 
sp c^allt^ from an. old monkish legend which reports htft 
Satanic majesty to have escaped thither from the pursuit of 
St« CalQgeio. On the ahose ^ands the Torre Permeta, 
where th^e is a landing place and road Leadhtg.to the 

caves. 

The most celebrated baths mentioned by the ancients, 
and particularly remarked by Dk>dorus, are now called the 
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baths of St Calo^ro. They are situated oa the soathem 
coast near PuDta Perciata^ and have exercised the cariosity 
and reseandies of philosophers of all ages ; the waten rise 
in great abundance^ with a temperature of, fiom 120"* to 
140** of Fahrenheit. Their analysis I could not learn ; bat 
such is their eiBcacy in a variety of disorders, and the esti- 
mation in which they are held by the inhabitants, that they 
are brought frequendy to Lipari tor the use of patients, 
who are incapable of using them on the spot, on account 
of the want of accomodation or comforts. 

After exploring the town (where we met with unbounded 
civility from every individual), and making a variety of 
excursions in search of mineralsand antiquities, we returned 
to our quarters at the convent, where the worthy hosts of 
the cowl gave us every reason to feel satisfied with their 
company as with their fare : we found them communica- 
tive, and gained, during^ onr sojourn, a fund of local infor- 
mation relative to the islands and their inhabitants. 

Four miles to tiie north-weirt of Lipari is situated the 
island of Salina. According to Ptokmy, and others, it was 
called Didy me by the anoiaats (ai aomh), on account of its 
bifurcated form, which is composed of two high conic 
mountains, Malaspina and Felice, between which mas a 
beautiful valley, cekbrated for its richness and fertility, 
wheue, amongst other productions, a fine species of the 
]^alvasia grape is cidtivated to a great extent. The hilb 
on the nordi-west side are wdl wooded, jrictnresque, and 
abound in game. 

The island is twelve miles in circomf^ence, with several 
villages, and a population of four thousand souls, reputed 
for their filthiness and disease. On the south-east side of 
tte coast, near the Imttery and church of Lingua Marina, 
are the ruins of a Roman reticulated wall, like those of 
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PozzaoH and Naples; andnotfar from thence a lake wbere 
a quantity of salt is manufactored, hence the modem name 
of the island. Alum and saltpetre are also procured her^ 
in great abundance ; and the rocks are cdebrated for that 
curious species of muscle call^ the Pinna Squamosa*, 
from the byssus or beard of which the women of the island 
make extremely nice gloves. From the same article.the 
Romans spun a fine silk, and manafactiired a costly stuff 
of which 4heir imperial robes were made. 

The channel between this island and the main is me- 
morable for an obstinate drawn battle, fought between the 
French and Dutch fleets, whose commanders, satbfied with 
each other's bravery and exertions, mutually withdrew, and 
made sail in different directions. 

FeUcudi (anciently Phaenicusa, from its abundant pro- 
duction of the palmetto), lies about ten miles to the west- 
ward of Lipari, and is ten miles in circumference, with a 
population of one thousand souls ; it is distinguished by 
three high mountains f , and a long curved isthmus on the 
south, which forms the two snug little ports of Conca di 
Lao andCaladi Speranza. The coasts are rugged, abrupt, 
and inaccessible in the west, with an immense curious cave, 
one hundred and sixty feet long, one hundred and twenty 
broad, and fifty high ; formed into spacious chambofs by 
natural arches, and was a place of refuge for the Barbary 
pirates that infested these seas uncil widiin a very reoent 
period. On the north-west side of the coast there is a cu- 
rious slender-formed rock, rising out of the water to the 

* This muscle abounds in the Mediterranean, and is fou|id from eig^t 
to twelve inches in length. . By the Romans it was called the marine silk- 
worm. 

f Montagnuolo is the most lofty, being upwards of three thousand feet, 
and the highest of all the lipari islands. 
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lieiglit of ttfo Inaidred and ei^ity feet^ w6i($b^ ki cobs^ 
qaiemceot its longitadnml groteM|ae flhape, has reeriv($d the 
appelhtioD of Canna. 

The island is extfemely fertile^ and proddces grain^ 
«^iv€Sy and grapes in abundance ; aad boasts afififer spedtes 
of cattle than anj of the Liparis. 

The mineral prodnctions are three-sided prismatic basatld 
without jdints, vitrified cindecsand tu^with ferraginovn 
and argellaceous lavas, enclosing erystalized fekpaip and 
shoerl. 

Alicndi, (aceovding to Styabo and Ptokmy die £rccn0a 
of tJxe anCBents^ and so detKHolnated fvom the heseths^ wkk 
wkdqh it abcmnded), is about she miles to the westward of 
Felicudiy and is six miles in cifcamferenoe,' with not more 
than two hnndred: and .fifty inhahitatits : it iffhigh, precipi- 
tam, sulBroonded by nigged rocks, and esccessively difficult 
of access) the only giood landing place being on the south 
side,, near Cape Palomba. Its physieal charaeter*i& much 
the same as Felicndi, and is cultivated wberever the voleanfc 
ingcedients ape sufficiently decomposed for die purposes^ c^ 
^getationii 

Having repleniBhed oar viaticum we bade adieu to the 
Qoavent at four the fdlowing morning, (Monday, D^aeeift- 
ber Sffilth), and embarked agiain for the nei^bourkig Mlind 
of Vulcano ; which> being but ibur miles distant, w^ aityved 
and landed m die port,: on the acM^di-^west side, at a little 
pastfive«. 

Vulcano was the Hiera* of the Greeks (the Tcmpluih 
Vulcani of Strabo, and Vulcania Tellus of Virgil), so called 
because, as Diodorud Siculus states, consecrated by them, 
on account of its fires, to their fabled god Vulcan. It was 
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aft^waids called VuloaBia * by the Romans^ who, when 
in possession of these islands^ aimaaily celebrated at Lipari 
the festivals of the Vulcaualia f. 

The island is eleven miles and a half in circamference, 
jjaing to a height of about two thousand feet from iheleviel 
of the sea. The north and east sides are entirely banren, 
presenting a dark gloomy aspect, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of vc^tation, whilst the sides irontiug the west 
and south are covered with luxcffiant pastures, inlesspersed 
here and thece with ilex, quantities of broom, underwood^ 
a^Hl ^u'ubs* 

On accoimt of the deficiency of water it cemained' un- 
inhabited, and was only frequented by isportsinea in quest 
of the rabbits, with which it is infested, or goatherds who 
came over during the day to tend. the. herds of. goats sent 
by tjieLiparese for the benefit of ^e pasture; until wxthin 
the last five or six years, since which several houses have 
been built on the sonth side on a beautiful verdant decli- 
vity called the Luna farm, where two or three £sumlies 
have brought the soil to a profitable state of cultivation. 
Works have also been recently establidted at the foot of 
the crater to procure sal amoniac, alum, and sulphur, 
which has considerably augmented the number of inhalxH 
tants, and, I have no. doubt, in the course of a short pef 
riod, will render it extremely populous. la tfa^ centre of 
a valley a fine copious spring has been discovered, hoA 
from the extensive sterility of its locaUly litde advantage i» 
derived from it ; though, in case of emergency or an in- 

* Insula Sicanium juxta latiis, ^oliumque 
Erig^tur Liparea fumantibua ardua saxis. 

* 

Vulcani domus et Vulcania nomine tellus. — Mneid, 
t Vide Lemprier's Classical Dictionary. 
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creased popolatioD, it migbt eanly be rendered suboerTient 
.to the sapplies of more distant habitations. 

Volcano is one of the oldest homing moontains recorded 
by ancient writers. The first accoont we have of its erupr 
tions is from the pen of Thocydides, and after him Aris^ 
totle, Polybios^ Strabo, and others^ who have given length* 
■eped descriptions of its convobive operations, the fiist^ of 
whom. calk it the lighthoose of the mariners, on acooadl: 
of its. unceasing ignited state ; and doring one eraption 
describes the town of Upari to .have been menaced with 
destruction by the prodigioas quantity of ashes it ejected^ > 

The eruptions, however^ became more intermiUient in 
the early ages of the christian era, and the last. ml»t vio^ 
lent one known occurred in 1444, though others of less note 
burst forth in 1726, 1775, and 1786, which latter dosed 
the list of its ejections, and confined its movements to the 
interior of the crater. 

At the northern extremity of the island is apeniisidated 
mass of volcanic matter, called Vulcaaello, which rose from 
thesea, accompanied with a violent erupticm, in the year 204 
B. c. *, and is recorded by Pliny and JBosebius, whobbserve, 
that on account of the excessive heat produced in the smv 
rounding waters on that occa^on, the surface of the sea 
was covered during many days with an abundaqce of .de^id 
fish, which, being taken with avidit y by the poor inhabi-: 
tants of Lipari, caused the greater number of those who eat 
ef them to be poisoned. . . 

There are two small craters, one of which only remains, 
and still produces occasional noises, but without any signs 
of ejection. Vulcanello was entirely separated fmm Vol- 
cano by a small strait, until the lavas of the last eruptions 

* Some modem authors say 180 3. c, but. the authority of Pliny and 
others disproves the assertion. — 'Lib. ii. 90. 
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. ckMed Op the channel and united it <to the main. . It now 
ferms two excellent cbmmodioos litik ports for shipf^in^, 
one on the.east, the odier on the west side, inaqied accord^ 
ing to their situation Pcwto LeVante and Barto l\>nente, 
ibe latter of which is^^lclosed bj ragged rocks of ilava^ 
presenting a most picturesque appearance within/ - " 

.The access' and ascent being easiest on this side; ,the 
idlaiid/ and totally devoid of difficult j/ we proceeded to the 
great crater of Vulcano^ accompanied' by two of our boat*- 
men. The road leads' over a tract of earth' covered'with 
•ooria^y ashes/ and ferruginous lava:^ and across'.a deep val- 
ley to the mountain that forms, the crater, which stands 
entirely unconnected with the circumjacent hills, i . i - ' 

We paused a short time to examine the abdvemedtioned 
works, establisfaedat an excavation iabout. half way dp, for 
the purpose of obtairiing sulphuri alum, and sal ammoniac. 
The cavern in places is impene^'able, oh account: of the 
exce^ively dense hot vapours which issue from? the fijssci>es ; 
hut the specimens of stalactitic sulphur aire so beautiful, 
and so much finer here dian at Cattofljca, that l could not 
resif^ exploring the various recesses, ev^ at,th^ esqE>etise 
-of a good vapour-bath. . . ' ' • 

The mouth of the great crater is on a plain at. the sum- 
mit of the monntain, and exhibits, either to the- comibon 
observer or the mineralogist, a more beautSfnl ind gratify- 
ing interior than any known volcano in the world. ' It is 
a. mile in circumference, and nearly a thousand feet deep, 
encrusted with volcanic products of great rarity, .and of 
the most brilliant colours, which have been modified ^nto 
the most captivating varieties by decomposition, sulphuric 
vapours, efflorescences, and deposits by sublimation. 

A variety of obnoxious vapours at times rush from the 
crevices; and about half way down the noith^ni side* a 

Y 
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lot spring issues from a rock covered witli cimous ctysttAr 
lizations and stalactites of alum ; in its fall it tricUes over 
«everal projecting masses, forming interesting specimens of 
concretions, coated with alum, vitriol, &c. ; in Other parte, 
scoriae of all sorts, fiom the most delicate yellow to dark 
buff and orange, may be found, together with muriate <^ 
copper, in small deliquescent crystals ; red and yellow orpi- 
ment, and obsidian in a perfect state of fusion. Indeed, 
no crater can possibly present a grander or more splendid 
display of volcanic products, or is better suited to the re- 
searches of the mineralogist. Though no eruptions now 
occur, its subterranean fires are still in an active state, 
being intimated by emissions of smoke, and k>ud noises 
like the boiling of a cauldron*, accompanied with tre- 
mendous motions under the feet, which, at periods, our 
companions told us seemed as if the whcle island were 
about to be swallowed up by the sea. 

Other parts of the island, as well as the crater, are 
equally interesting to the mineralogist, from the rare pr(^ 
duction of beautiful and curious breccias, varialitic lava 
converted into fine enamels, one of which is peculiarly 
remarkable; it is dark grey, sprinkled with light round 
spots, produced by globules under the enamel. Pumice, 
of light beautiful texture, obsidians, and a great variety of 
green and red vitrifications, are also abundant on the 
north-east side of the island f. 

* The water also, as well as the earth on the beach, in many parts of 
the shore, are at times in a state of the most sarprising heat. 

f The western coast of Vulcano is peculiar for its caveniSy particularly 
^lose of Cala di Farmaggio and Grotto del Cavallo : the former has .a 
large rock in the centre, and is now the resort of fishermen in bad wea- 
ther as formerly it was of pirates; the latter is celebrated for its. fine 
specimens of green vitriol and sulphate of iron, which latter oecnrs' both 
maanhne and .cfjstallised in right oblique^in^ed prispas^ . 
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Reponng on a porpberitic mass of lava, ovet-banging the 
pwcipitous borders of tbe crater, we made a hearty break- 
£Eist from the contents of our basket; and after completing 
a collection of specimens as we descended by the eastern 
Hde to Porto Levante, (where we had appointed to rejoin 
the boat)y we embarked at moeo'dock for Sdcily. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Auspicious breezes firom the iKNth-wesi favoured our 
passage, which rendered the labours of the rowers unnecesr 
sary, and after a most delightful sail of three hours, we 
landed at the small village of Olivieri, seventeen miles 
from Vulcano, situated on a river of the same name, and 
anciently the streams of the Helicon. Having settled 
accounts for the services of our faithful mariners and their 
little bark, we proceeded on mules to the ruins of the 
ancient Tyndaris, by a'steep, ruggedi winding path, called 
the '' Scala di Tindari/' first visiting the old baronial 
castle of Scalaproto, which is approached by a winding 
road, beautifully shaded with trees; it is the habitation of 
a respectable old Sicilian baron, whose hospitable courte- 
sey and kindness affords to the stranger an easy and ac- 
ceptable admission to the little collection of antiquities he 
has made from the neigU)ouring ruins. 

Tyndaris, situated on the summit of a high promontory, 
steep and precipitous towards the sea, was founded by a 
party of expatriated Messinians from the Peloponnesus, 
in the reign of the elder Dionysius, who, with his cha- 
racteristic artful policy, favoured their colonization, and 
bound them to his interests by endowing them with lands. 
By a remarkable spirit of enterprize and industry, they 
became, in a few years, a prosperous people, in possession 
of a flourishing city, which they named after one in their 
own country, and adorned it with temples, porticos, and 
the splendid villas of its opulent citizens. 

It obtained great renown for the magnificence of a tem- 
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p)e consecrated to Mercury, and the pompous festivals that 
were annually celebrated in honour of the god* ; a statue 
of whom, in the most exquisite style of the art, embellished 
the heathen shrine, and was hallowed with extraordinary, 
reverence by the citizens. Such was its beauty and perfec- 
tion, that it was borne away by the Punic invaders to adorn 
the galleries of Carthage, when, after the ruinof Hymaera, 
they ravaged the whole of this coast. It was, however^ 
restored by the brave Scipio, at his destruction of Car- 
thage; an act that animated the inhabitants with such a 
deep sense of gratitude and admiration, that they sealed 
their allegiance to Rome with a solemn oath, to which they 
ever after most religiously adhered ; and after the conquest 
of the. island by Marcellus raised an equestrian statue of 
that hero, in the city, to celebrate their annexatioa to the 
Roman power. . 

• Tyndaris became conspicuous for the spirited resistance 
of its citizens to the rapacity and attrocities of Verres, for 
whose base conduct and cruelties they loudly demanded 
vengeance from Rome; and, through the irresistible elo- 
quence of Cicero, obtained from tfae^^en^te his recall and 
removal from the porsecorship. 

The Romans considerably embellished this city witk 
public edifices. Cicero f frequently mentions it, describing 
it as noble, rich, and abundant, and its inhabitants^ the 
allies and friends of the Romans. It was standing in 

* The wicked praetor, Verres, ardently coveting the possession of the 
beautiful statue from the temple of Mercury, commanded t'roagoras, an 
opulent and popular citizen, to procure it^ who firmly refuskig tifee re- 
quest, was publicly scourged and bound to. the statue of Marcellus, where 
he lay exposed until his sympathising countrymen procured his release, 
on the promise of yielding up the object of the tyrant's exaction. 

t ^< Nobilissimam et commeatu f«cundamac refertam et bello maritime 
satis accommodam." — Cicer. ad Verr. 
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the wars between Octavius and Pompey, and even as late 
(though in a reduced and decayed condition) as the reign of 
Frederick II., after which, on account of earthquake, and 
other disasters, it became totally deserted and anniirilatedy 
and now presents but a few scattered heaps of ruins, with s 
solitary convent boldly towering above the rocky eminence, 
which, whilst it difliises a holiness around the ancient site, 
serves to immortalize the memory of its name and early 
splendour, being distingukhed by the appelbuion of Santa 
Maria di Tindaro. The surrounding fields are strewed with 
the vestiges of tombs arid cisterns, fragments of sculpture, 
columns, highly wrought comixes, broken vases, lamps, 
&c., Sec. ; wbUst the remains of sev^al important edifices 
are still discemable, besides a spacious theatre, which was 
in part formed by die rocky eminence on which it stood, 
and is highly worthy of remark for the incomparable beauty 
of its situation, where the spectators commanded the pros- 
pect of^ a delicious picture, that embraces a wide expanse 
of the blue Tjrrrhene sea to the north, studded with the 
scattered isles of Lipari ; to the south the luxuriant 
country of the Piano di Brolo^ girt with the thickly wooded 
mountains of Caronia, and to the east, the vari^ated plakM 
of Melazzo. Having had no refreshment since our break* 
fast at Vulcano, we seated ourselves in this splendid focus 
of nature, and enjoyed the contemplation of its exqtdsite 
beauty and sublimity whilst partaking the homely luxury 
of our travelling larder. 

The architect has availed himself of a cavity in the hill 
for the formation of the front of the theatre, which part 
remains perfect with a proportion of the walls that com- 
posed the scenium ; but vegetation has nearly thrown a 
covering over the whole, and it is difficult to distinguish 
more than the form. 
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Not for ftom thertheatre are the remains of a B|>leDdid> 
edifice, which, I haye >do doubt, was the gymnasiam a^ 
hided to bj Cicero io his orations; several finely formed- 
massive afches, with niches and pilasters^ still exist, ta 
attest the former magnificence and architectoral solidity. 

According to Pliny, fBti of the town * was precipitated 
into the sea by a dreadful earthquake, the place of which is 
visible both by a steep broken precipice on the east side, and 
the. fragments of masonry that are found in the part under 
the heights. 

Tyndaris was suiroonded by walls formed of immense 
oblong stmies, closely fixed tpgether without cement, many 
of which may be traced to tins day as firmly united as if 
but recently executed. One gate only appears to hav6i 
affiyrded access to the town, the highly preserved ruins of 
which present a splendid monument of the durability and 
excdlence of ancient madonry. 

To the eastward of the town, on the summit of a hiU; 
anciendy stood a celebrated temple, consecrated to the 
CMympic Jupiter, of which, though now levdled and an-" 
uihilated, sufficient firagments remain to ascertain its 
rite ; and the memory of it is awakened in the traveller's 
reminiscences by the appellation of the hill, which, on ao* 
count 4if the ancient fane, is still called Monte Jo»ve. 

In the first Punic war, Tyndaris was much resorted to 
by the Roman fleets, both on account of its plentiful sup* 
plies as Well as its favourable locality for the surveillance of 
the ncMth coast of Sicily. Its name is immortalized, and 

* The monkish records at the adjoining convent state this disaster to 
have occurred on the day of the crucifixion of our Saviour ; but little 
faith can be placed on such authority ; if we did, how many absurdities 
must we not give credence to? — how many palpable inventions framed t6 
lender ^ yroM sabeervient to the saceidotal inteie tt sad papal power.: 



rtuiedto an ostensible place jn the intefeestii^ aUBifds of 
antiquity, by the menuMrahle naval contestbet^een Bi^gptttoa 
and the Carthaginians, 256 B. c. ; the hitter of whom, standi 
log .along the cpast for Paaonnns, w/ere no sooner egpML 
than attacked by the! intrepid Regidos, who, with oUj im, 
galleys, sallfed out of the port in piursnit* leaving ord^rafmr 
the remainder of the fleet to follow as quickly as possiUe; 
but .the Carthaginians, .seeing the inferiority of their pn?-r 
soers, suddenly turned upon their too aadai»oas eaemy^ 
and destroyed every galley excepting the one of R^^lua» 
who immediately. heading the rest of his fl^t» whipKhad 
by th^t tini# come up, amjdy revenged his first loss ai^ 
diagraj&e by:a most complete vip^y, after an obstinate and 
bloody action, in which he sunk eight of the Cartbaginiaa 
tessels« tpok. tep, $ind forced the reminder to fly ioto^ 
Jipari for protection. 

. The ancient port is on the east side of .point Tyodaris^ 
p0iw filled Porta Madonna, from the convent tb^t evfffffnB 
ti^ ovea^hanging cliff. Appian, Pliny, asid Cicero, all 
exto) itp advantages; but althoiigh it might have^ been snf- 
fieiently convenient; for the. qaval pujrpose^ of ancii^nt days, 
it is now only suited to the u$64 gf 9mf|ll coastitig c;raft oc 
fishing boats* 

After wi^ndering over the venerable site, and Miv^li- 
gating.the remains that My ^sc^tt^red along Ui^now silent 
aiid deserted ltisights> we deftcwded the hiU by a path 
called also on this side, the Scala. di Tyndari, and pffo- 
jseed^d to Patti» .distant six miles, wh^e we arriv^ about 
six o'clock. 

' The northern coast of Sicily has been hitherto most ire- 
quently neglected by travellers, being generally considered 
<nililt]ti:9jC|iv<8, becajuse unable to jboa^Ht of the sfune nmnber 
of ^ti^ : celebrated in the biste^ of aflitti|ttity foip tkei» 
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warifte inportattee or military achievements as the south ; 
however, I ednsid^ it by no means wioiting in interest 
eiAer to tbeeyeor tlie imagination^ of which ample testimony 
isaAbrded in: the records of Diodorus, Strabo» Pliny, and 
Cicero, who describe it as interspersed with towns reputed 
for their riches and population, lands teeming with the bene- 
ficMcd of nature, and a climate even superior to that of 
the soiidi. Whilst ii^ modeiii days it continues remarkable 
f((tt* its local amenity and forest sceneryi the fertility of the 
toil, the beauty and luxuriance of its vegetation, and the 
ahundMce of its delicious fruits ; also the beautiful for* 
ination of its l^ostst, which is divided into gracefully curving^ 
bi^s and picturesque Isreeks, by bold projecting promon*. 
tones and rooky capes, whose precipitous heights are fre- 
quently crowned by the romantic ruins of some faUen 
castle or deserted convent, which considerably enhance 
the pictorial effect of the coast, and give additional zest te 
the traveller's researches in quest of scenic beauties. 

Patciis situated on an eminence open to the sea, girt 
on Ae south by an amphitheatre of picturesque hills, and 
watered at the base by the Fiume di Patti, or Timetus of 
anitiquity. It is tolerably well built, with regular street^, 
and contains about. four thousand inhabitants^ who are 
GeaqNOUtively prosperous from their industry in the pur* 
suitsof Ae tunny fishery, and the manufacture of coarse 
eavthehware, for which this place is celebrated. 

The town is hot of very ancient origin. It was first 
brought into notice by Count Roger the Norman, who in 
1094 founded the Benedictine convent, and erected the 
cathedral ; #hich latter is ennobled with the remains and 
sepulchre df his wife Adelaide. It is of plain, rude, 
Norman gothic, consecrated to St. Bartholomew, and in 
coBJispctiM with the aforementioned one of Xipari was, 
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by permission of Pope Boniface, ^staUiskedvas the hiemUr 
church of an episcopal see. There is little to be seen 
within, excepting a highly wrought gtvtliio cross, and the^ 
rich materials of which^ as usual, the hig^ altar is com*- 
posed. 

The bishop's palace (formerly a Norman castle, and^so- 
eval with the dilapidated walls which sunrooad the townV 
stands^ with the cathedral, in the most elevated part of the 
city, producing at a distance a beautiM effect, wlien em- 
bodied with the adjoining landscape; and partii^alarly so; 
when viewed from the western suborbSv wb^re, stroUiog 
in search of novelties on the evening of om; arrival, our 
attention was suddenly arrested by the splendoinr of the 
prospect. The last ruddy glare of a brilliant ev^nipg gave 
a mellow tinge to the prominent sides of the distant hiUs ^ 
the town lay before us, from whose centre reared the lefi^y; 
walls of the church and caatle, memorials at once of th0 
valour and the piety of the great Norman chieftaia? who 
founded them ; to the right, rising from a chain of moun- 
tain heights, the pinnacle of ^Etna disgorged, its black 
smoky volumes ; and to the left, on the tranquil bdsom.of 
the Tyrrhene sea, lay the scattered isles of lipm, wilk 
the unceasing flames of Stromboli shooting into the ex- 
panse above, like a Pharos warning the distant nmriners 
from the rocky isles. All this we viewed with transported 
feelings ; for nature was there in a variety of captivatiag 
forms, and we were doubly disposed to the enjoyment of 
such a scene by the extreme mildness of the evebidg and 
the serenity of the atmosphere; for not a breath stiirediit 
the heavens; and although in the last days of December^ 
Fahrenheit's thermometer stood as high as 50°. Indeed 
the climate throughout the year on this coast of Sicily is 
so delightfully genial, that were the country in any 
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e&joyable, as far as society and the common comforts of 
life are concerned, I am persuaded no place in the world 
could offer greater attractions to those persons whose phy- 
sical happiness depends on the quality of atmosphere. 

We here hired fresh mules to take us as far as Ter- 
mini ; and the following morning (Tuesday, 31st), at eight 
o^olock, puraued our journey. Traversing the little town o 
Sorrentino, we left the deserted heights of Giojosa* to the 
right, and the figgy shades of Librizzi to the left, and 
passed along a gently winding bay, formed by the Cap^s 
Calava and Orlando; the former a steep rock, clothed 
above with corn-fields and vineyards, and remarkable for 
a curious cavern called the Castello di Liago. 

We soon skirted the town of Brolo, situated at the 
confluence of two torrents, with its tottering Saracenic 
castle near the shore, which is overlooked by the ancient 
town of Pyracmium, now called Paraino. The beautiful 
country that now lay before us is called the Piano di 
Brolo, a valley at once picturesque, fertile, and beau- 
tifully adorned at every season with a variety of lux- 
uriant and odoriferous shrubs and plants. It is situated 
between the sea and an undulation of hills, whose sides and 
summits are here and there spread with' the thick shades 
of underwood and forest. 

Hie gelidi fontes, hie moUia prata hie nemus. 

The oleander and yellow poppy abound, as also the 
mulberry, the fig, and the aloe, the latter of which seetns 

* Giojosa stands on a rocky eminence, but on account of several dis- 
astrous earthquakes is now deserted, and a new town built at the base 
of the mountain, near the sea : the former now exhibits a most melan- 
choly picture; not a soul remains within its precincts; even the monkish 
piles are all abandoned to a host of probably equally useful race of beings, 
rats, screech-owls, and bats. Librizzi is celebrated for its abundant pro- 
duction of figs, which the inhabitants dry for exportation. 
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to claim pre-emineoce over the rest, by rearing its flerml 
thyrsus frequently beyond the summit of the spreading' Sg, 
with whose companionship it oftentimes is seen not unpie- 
turesquely combined. 

Diodorus lavishes the most unqualified eulogies on the 
mountain heights, refreshing breezes, cooling springs, 
wooded shades, and smiling plains, that so grae^uUy clul- 
racterize this part of the country ; and I am sure, however 
bigptted the traveller may be in pursuit of antiquarian re- 
searches, here at least nature will triumph for a time, and 
by expanding his heart, will elevate his sentiments to the 
contemplation of the beneficent power that created so many 
wondrous charms ! — so much loveliness ! 

Five miles beyond Brolo is the town of Naso (the an- 
cient Nasidas), situated on an eminence clothed with wood ; 
it is a place of between seven and eight thousand inhabi- 
tants, surrounded with walls, and possesses several good 
edifices. After crossing a river of the same name, we ar- 
rived about twelve o'clock, put up our steeds, and accom* 
panied by a man whose services we procured for the car- 
riage of our basket, as well as for the supply of any local 
information, we descended the hill to the store houses en 
the Marina, and from thence proceeded to the heights of 
Cape Orlando, a bold, sterile, rocky promontory, so called 
from an ancient castle * of that name that crowned the sum- 
mit, and which, though a heap of ruins, stilt retains the 
appellation of Castello. A small chapel has been built 
from the fragments, with a tenement for its solitary priest, 
who with an only man servant perform the combined 
offices of spiritual and temporal defenders of the church, 

* This castle derived its name from some valorous deeds having been 
performed in the vicinity by the chivalrous nephew of Charlemagne, the 
renowned hero of Ariosto's poetic tale. 
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and claim the exelusire command of an adjoiningf battery 
formed of four guns, which, however, will never put either 
their valour or activity to the test, being under any cir- 
cumstances totally unserviceable. Seated on one of them, 
^e enjoyed our breakfast, and at the same time a magnifi- 
cent prospect of the sparkling sea on one side, and the 
luxuriant country just described on the other, whilst the 
t>ld priest joined in our potations, and related, together 
with many legends of the place, numerous instances of the 
fatal shipwrecks of former days, which have given rise to 
the absurd notion of the promontory being dangerous to 
Bavigators, on account of sudden squalls. The danger, how- 
ever, has arisen rather from a want of skill, and ignorance 
of the rocks that lie near the shore, and it is no more to be 
dreaded than any other head*land on the coast. 

At two o'clock we returned to Naso, and remounted 
our mules for St. Agatha, distant eleven miles ; the road 
leads along a plain, and across the fiume Fitaglia, with the 
village of Capri to the left, smd Terra Nova to the right;' 
beyond whence stands, on an eminence to the left, the 
citj of San Marco^ the Calacta of the ancients, which 
Diodorus, Cicero, and others, describe as situated oh the 
most beautiful shore of Sicily : hence the origin of its 
Grecian name *. 

A variety of ruins in the neighbourhood attest its anti- 
quity, besides coins of different ages that have been found, 
not many years ago, by the labourers of the place. 

The modern town derives its name from a church raised 
on the ruins of the old one during the middle ages, and 
devoted to the apostle. The surrounding country is richly 
cultivated, and with the plain below, which an Italian 
author thus describes, '^ Bella, amenissima, pien d'ogni 

* Kdkos pulchor, and ojcnt littus. 
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Borte di fimtte e footue," produces silk» ftmU, grain, ^ oiL 
ted wine. 

The ancient town of Aluotium lay farther up the bills, 
. beyond Miletello, and is now called Alonge ; it was memo- 
rable in the days of the ancients for the riches and luxury 
of the inhabitants, and was plundered on one occasion of all 
its virtuables by Agathocles. 

We reached Sta. Agatha at five in the evening, the site 
of the ancient Agathurnum, according to Diodorus, so 
called from the name of its Grecian founder. No traces, 
however, are left to record the classical site but a situation 
corresponding to the description of the early writers, aad 
the remains of a Roman bridge over the river ; its name, 
having been handed down^ has alone given rise to the appli- 
cation of the assimilated one of Sta. Agatha to the modeili 
hamlet <m the shore, which is unhealthy and uninviting, 
and furnished neither very clean or agreeable quarters 
for our nocturnal sojourn. 

Wednesday, 22d. — ^We set out at eight o'clock, after ex- 
ploring the adjacent river Inganno, or, as it is most fre- 
quently called, Rosa Marina, on account of the plant of 
tiiat name abounding on its banks, and which is seen beau- 
tifully mantling the rocks, with its grey flowers covered 
with dew, and glittering in the sun. Oleanders and myr- 
tles also add to the flowing richness of this interesting 
torrent, whilst mulberry trees cloathe the neighbouring 
grounds. 

The remains of a massy Roman bridge, of seven arches, 
of which one continues perfect, give somewhat of stability 
to the presumed site of Agathymum, which Ldvy says ex- 
isted at the period of Marcellus's conquest, and was enriched 
as well afr improved by the Romans. 

From hence the hills approach nearer the sea, and our 
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pflth:teii.illoig<t&e shore, with tiie thick forests of Garonia 
stretching their wooded heights nearly twenty miles east 
llitd west ; besides ^odacing oak, ebn, cork, pine, and ash; 
4bey are rich in fniit trees. Diodoms, in his fifth book, 
•eaUs themHeraei, and particularly celebrates their '^ame- 
mty, perpetual saninier<> and refreshing streams ;" and to 
4beir abundant fraits once a Carthaginian army owed its 
.preservation from famine and destruction.^ 

We passed the convent of San Fratello''^ to the left on 
the hill ; to the right two old watch towers on the shore ; 
crossed severial fiumare, and at eleven reached Caronia, 
according to Ptolen^y and Strabo the ancient site of 
Alessa. It stands on a rugged eminence near the sea, 
'^ith a. population of two thousand inhabitants, and an old 
dilapidated .castle. 

There is nothing of peculiar interest to attract the tra- 
.veller. at modern Caronia : as Alossa it is enumerated by 
Cicero amongst the most ornamented towns, and as cele- 
brated for t\m courtesy and good faith of the inhabitants ; and 
in his epistle he calls it noble and delicate. To the sqwth 
of the mountain forests of Caronia is the theatre of the 
first great successes of the Normans over the Saracens, 
Troina, .Sperlinga^ and Cerami, the latter of which is me- 
moraine for a most glorious defeat of the infidels by Roger. 

Prom Caroina the road leads round the curvature of a 
Uttle bay to the small town of Santa Stephano, and from 
thence to Tusa, the Alicia or Aleta of the ancients, so 
often mentioned by Cicero and Diodorus f. The modem 

* Tl^is convent was established by the Lombards, and called San Phi- 
ladelfo, on account of a pious christian of that name who suffered martyr- 
dom near the site during the persecutions of Valerian. Time has corrupted 
it to the present name of Fratello. 

t Cicer. ad Verr. 
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town is sitaated on a healthy spot, on a hill belWoen Moitfit 
Tatiro and the sea. 

We next crossed the river Pollina, so called fipom Ihe 
town and old picturesque castle of that name, sittilHed oil 
the pinnacle of a steep hill to the south-west, and reaoheid 
the riilag^e of Finale a little after snn-set, where wetpok 
op our quarters for the night. It is situated just withia 
Cape Rasicalbo"*^ and the little haven called Porto de<yor« 
sari, which is defended by a castle on the shore. 

Thursday, 28d. — Intending to reach Termini tkis evening, 
thirty-six miles, we mounted our mules before day*Hght. 
The road to Cefal^ leads across the rivers Malportuso and 
Garbone, through a picturesque, fertile eountryy abounding 
in oil, wine, and silk. Heaths, myrtles, cistus, wi^' tim- 
ber of various sorts, cloathe the romantic mountains to tiie 
lefty particularly the manna ash, which is celebrated 4br the 
superiority of its juices, and is a profitable source of rev^ 
nue to this part of the country. 

Cefalik (the Cephalasdis of the ancients) is a town of 
about eight thousaind inhabitants, surrounded by an old 
bastioned wall, situated at the foot of a conic mountain 
projecting into the sea. The ancient city stood on the 
summit, and may be traced amongst the earliest of the 
Graeco-Sicilian establishments on this coast; but notwidi- 
standing its local capacities and formidable position as a 
fortress in those times, it never attained to any degree of 
wealth or power^ or figured in the page of fame. Accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, Cicero, and Strabo; it derives its apeHation 
from its headland position (m^xv caput), audmany remains 
of its Grecian founders are still identifiable, such as cis- 
terns, tombs, &c. ; besides the discovery of coins, now in 
the possession of Prince Biscaris and others. 

* The name of a Moorish corsair that was wrecked there. 
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An old rained Saracenic castle now crowns the most 
elevated part; and a short distance down the ascent stands 
the skeleton of a structure, whose era or destination' I feel 
eqnaity at a loss to establish. It has been absurdly as^ 
eribed to the Phoenicians, who in no age had any settle- 
ment there; and from the irregulstrity of its formation, as 
well as style of construction, I deem it even of more recent 
erection than the Roman or the Grecian ages. < > 

^ The Saracens were the last iniiabitants of the old town, 
and the modern city was transferred to its present site by 
King Roger die -Norman, who in a penlous voyage from 
Naples made a vow to raise a church in whatever place it 
should please Providence to restore him safe • to land^ 
which being at Cetklii, he caused the present cathedral to 
be built in 1145, and by exemptions encouraged the inha- 
bitants of the ancient town, together with numerous other 
people, to transfer their abodes round its walls, and thus 
^tablished in the course of a few years a populous city. 

It is now an episcopal see^, and a pldce of considerable 
trade, which is carried on by small craft, and possesses 
several extensive tunny fisheries in the vicinity ; the har- 
bour, however, is not very spacious, admitting scarcely 
tnore. than fifty vessels, and those of limited tonnage. 

The cathedral is a specimen of the rude gothic, sup- 
ported by marble pillars, with cloisters that merit the at- 
tention of the architectural amateur, as illustrative of the 
style of gothic that peculiarized that period of the art. 
ft was originally adorned by Roger with two splendid 
porphery sarcophagi, and was honoured with the remains 

* The bishop's palace stands outside the walls ; it is a large edifice, 
composed of three sides of a quadrangle, one wing of which is devoted 
to the uses of a public seminary^ where all the different branches of learn- 
ing are taught. 

z 
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of its Norman foandar, all of which (as before pbfterred) 
'vras traaisferred by Frederick to the eatliedral of Falermo^ 
The town has by no means an aofHctaveaque appearancei 
seen cronclung noder the projecting eminence of its purent 
site. The neighbourhood produces oil, fruits, and manna; 
hence the Saracenic name of the hill to the left on leaving 
CefaUi, Gibelmanna'^ (given by the Saracens on account 
of its celebrity for the manna ash), and liie subsequent 
application of it to a fine Capuchin convent^ beautifidly 
situated amongst its sequestered recesses. 

To the south of Gibelmanna lies the town of CoUesano 
(the ancient Paropas), near which Amilcar, 238 b. c, sur- 
prised and slew four thousand Sicilians, whilst suspending 
their co*operations with the Romans to dispute the post 
of honour and right of command, eloquently mentioned bjr 
Polybius as a warning to excite unanimity amongst modern 
commanders under similar circumstances. 

From Cefali]L the country presents to the left a pictu- 
resque mass of undulated mountains, terminated by a 
more elevated range called Madonie, the Nebrodesf of 
the ancients, so named from the abundance of wild deer 
that in early ages frequented their retreats. 

They are rich in pictoresqae scenery, combbiag the 
wild horrors of rocky declivities with the more smiling and 
ornamented graces of nature. Conventual retreats h^e 
and there crown some of the most interesting eminences, 
whose amenity, fertility, and local sublimities, have invited 
the holy friars to linger away their useless lives in suck 
attractive seclusions ; but it may generally be observed, I 
believe, that these pious fraternities in all parts of the 

* Mount Manna. 

f NsCfPf, hinnulus. Solinus also observes, " Nebrodem damuls et 
hinnuli pervagantur unde Nebrodes." 
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world have selected for tbeir establishments the niost 
beantifal and romantic sites the country could afford ^ 
seeking, I presume, in the splendid loveliness of nature, 
oompensation for those woridly gratifications their saiered 
vows oblige them to forego. 

Th^e mottotdfiSit though no longer celebrated for the 
wild deer, still afford an inexhaustible source of diretsiout 
for the lover of field sports. They abound in nuts, mush- 
reborns, aromatic and medicinal herbs, which latter are 
largely collected for the use of the conventual laboratories.* 
In minerals also they are particularly rich, and have fur- 
lushed some, of the finest fossils in Sicilv. 

Next to iEtna it is the most formidable radge of moan- 
tiuns in the island, the highest peak being upwards of six: 
thoosand feet above the level of the sea. 

* 

, Twelve miles from Cefalii- the road crosses the river 
Rocella, the Auricellus of the ancients, and the preseat 
boundary that divides the Yal Demona from the Yal di 
Mazzara. 

Wo next traversed the fiame Grande, the ancient 
H^maera Septentrionalis, and in the rainy season one of 
the most import^it rivers of Sicily. On its banks stood 
the celebrated town of the same name, founded, according 
to the concurring testimony of the ancient historians, by a 
colony of 2jeDkIeans, under Simus, Sacon, and Euclides, 
composed of Chalcidians and Dorians, but principally the 
latter, whose language and laws prevailed. It became, in 
process of time, a great state ; but falling under the do- 
minion of Agrigentum, Was governed by Theron's son, 
Thrasidius, during whose magistracy one of the greatest 
and most bloody battles recorded in antiquity was fought 
under its walls, 480 b. c, which same year (and some 

z2 
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writers aflBrm the same day) was memorable f«r the glorious 
enoouoter of the three^ thousaod Spartans at Thermopylae. 

The CarthaginianSy endeavouring to recover their lost 
territories in Sicily, sent a fleet and prodigious armament, 
consisting of three hundred thousand men, under Amilcar*, 
first to attack Himserg, and then to proceed against the 
fortified loities of the south : but Gelon, the chief ms^^ 
trate of the republic of Syracuse, seeing the danger of 
countenancing the progress of so formidable an army, 
formed an alliance with Theron, and hastened with fifty 
thousand men to the relief of Himsera: a sanguinary 
conflict was the consequence, in which Amilcar was killed, 
one hundred and fifty thousand Carthaginians slain, and 
the fleet destroyed, with the exception of a few vessels, 
which escaped only to meet a more disastrous fate of ship* 
wreck; the remainder of the army being led into captivity, 
the prisoners were divided amongst the friendly powers, 
who employed them in all the most useful purposes of the 
state, cultivating the lands, adorning the cities with public 
edifices, temples, acqueducts, &x. ; and it was from that 
period tLat the Sicilian Greeks began to erect those gi- 
gantic and splendid monuments of architectural taste, 
which have since so peculiarly distinguished the island of 
Sicily* 

. Such was the joy and popular feeling excited amongst 
the Syracusans by this victory, that Gelon was immediately 
raised to the throne, where he continued to reign until his , 
death as a benefactor to his country. 

But the sword of vengeance hung over the fate of 

* See Diodorus, lib. ii. Herodotus says, this enormous army was 
transported in two thousand war galleys and three thousand vessels of 
burden. 
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ISimaera; and Carthage, after being many times frustrated 
in her attempts to regain power in Sicily, at length sent a 
powerful army under the command of Hannibal^ who still 
1)urning to revenge the shame of Cartharge as well as the 
lamented faifce of his grandsire Amilcar, proceeded/ after 
the destruction of Selinon, to the siege of Himsera*, whoi^e 
walls, notwithstanding the most obstinate and courageous 
defence, at length fell before the formidable engines and 
battering rams of the enemy, just as a fleet of thirty-five 
sail arrived off the port to their relief; but alas too late ! 
^he wotk of destruction had commenced, the fire-brand was 
applied, and every soul that remained was massacred with 
the most reckless cruelty : three thousand were reserved 
by order of the barbarous Hannibal, who, to appease the 
ttianes of his grandfather^ had them deliberately sacrificed 
in cold blood oVer the spot where his ancestor had bravely 
fought and fell. 

After the siege, the city was entirely consumed by fire, 

the walls levelled, and the fortifications totally destroyed. 

Such was the diastrons fate of this unfortunate city ; and 

not a Vestige can be now traced to identify the ancient 

•site. 

Himaera is reputed to have been a splendid city. It 
shone in literature as well as the fine arts, and was pecu- 
liarly celebrated for its sculptors, whose numerous beau- 
tiful works, both in bronze and marble, were carried off by 
Hannibal to Carthage. It is further ennobled as the birth- 
place of the Greek poet Stesichorus, who was so beloved 
by his countrymen, that they had his verses engraved in 
their houses snd temples : to him we are indebted for the 
interesting fable of the horse and stag, which he invented 

* B. c. 409. 
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to urge his ooniending fellow citisens to concord, and 
warn them against the ambitious designs of Pfaalaris ; aod 
whose beauties Horace and La Fontaine have, each in 
their characteristic style, so exquisitely delineated. Hie 
daughter inherited his talents, and continued many years 
after his death to adorn the page of literature with her 
compositions. Pindar sings the praises of Stesichorus, as 
well as of the magnificent city in which he was born- 
Leaving the fiume Grande and Mount St. Galogero <hi 
the left, we crossed the fiume Torto, and proceeded along 
the coast to Termini, where we arrived rather late ; and 
the evening being somewhat cold, we were glad, after a 
little refreshment, to retire to our quarters, which were 
some degrees better than we had recently eitperienced* 

This town is the ThermsB of the Greeks, so called on 
account of its hot springs, and belonged to the dominions 
of Himcera, whose surviving inhabitants, that had escaped 
by flight to Syracuse, returned to Thermae and built a 
town, which they ornamented with the ruins of their native 
city. However, it did not attain any degree of splendour 
or renown until it became colonized with Romans, who 
called it Thermae Hymerensis, and munificently adornedl 
it with architectural beauties. On the destruction of Car- 
thage, Scipio restored to them many of the bronze and 
marble statues taken by Hannibal ; amongst them, a beau- 
tiful female figure, representing the city of Himaera, imd a 
statue of Stesichorus in his old age, reclining op a pillar, 
with a book in his hand, which latter Cicero describes as 
of inimitable workmanship. 

Thermae is celebrated as being the birth^ace of Stl^- 
nius, whose generosity, firmness, and irresistible eloq^ence^ 
saved the city from the fury of Pompey, who was des- 
patched by the dictator Scylla to destroy it, on account of 
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the inhabttants imiting witli tbe.factiou of MariuB» He 
wai also the. cmly person who boldly opposed the abasea 
of the ambitious yerres« and suceessfiilly resisted his at^ 
tempts, to plunder the riobes of the temples and other 
puUic buildings* 

Modem Termini is a place of twelve thousand inihid>i^ 
ta9ts> pietureaquely situated on the declivity of Mount 
Euraco. It is surrounded with old dilapidated walls, and 
AeSemi/bd by a Saracenie.ciastle'^y whose. commanding po^ 
sition, on a projecting rock above, presents an interesting 
a«d>}ee( for. the pencal of the draftsman, and to the lover 
of the picturesque furnidses a wide add extensive expanse 
of proq>ect from, its heights. 

Friday^ 241th.— We rose early in <he mornii^, that we 
might see what was worthy of curiosity ere setting .out for 
Palermo* The town is irregularly built, with narrow filthy 
streets, Ml. of old convents and churches. lis the town* 
hall are .preserved several paleographic relics of the aneieat 
ThermsB,. and a corroded statue, said to be of Sthenius, 
whose memory is kept, alive in modern days hy the paints 
ings of hift most worthy, deeds, which cover (I cannot say 
adorn) the walls of. the. apartments. 

The suburbs and neighbouring country of Termani pre* 
sent an infiniteiy more dvUized and animated appearaace 
than the generality of similar towns in Sicily. It is wetl 
eultjffated, and seema richly clothed with otive plantationSi 
vineyards, theagrumi, and other firuit trees, which, blended 
with a variety of villas interspersed around, constitutes not 
an unpleasing picture. 

Very scanty vestiges can be- traced of .the ancient town, 
^itb the exception of an aqueduct, a few broken colt^mns 

* A Saracenic inscription is still visible over the entrance-gate of this 
castle. 
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ioflerted in modern walU^ and hot qmogs^ whvih stiA pie^ 
serve their fame, and continue to be resorted to with wtm^ 
derfnl effect by persons labouring under a varietf of dis-' 
eases. They vary in heat from 118® Fahreufaeit to I20rl* 
at different seasons of the year, and are strongly impr^- 
nated with sulphur, iron/ &c. &X3. 

Termini is a caricatore, from whence a quantity of eotn, 
fruits^ rice, wine, and oil, is annnally exported, besides an« 
chovies and tunny, for which it is celebrated, partieidarly 
the former. 

. From Termini there is a good coach road aU the way 
to Palermo, distant twenty-four, miles. The first part pre* 
sents a series of naked heights to the left, with the seii to 
the right ; we crossed the river Termini a short distance 
from the town, and ten miles beyond it, after traversing 
the town of Milicia, the finme Milicia, beyond whence is 
the small town of Altavilla^ where we left our mules, and 
proceeded to Castro di Solanta, a royal castle, stand- 
ing on a sandy bay under Mount AUano^,. on whose iium- 
mit stood the ancient city of Solus, and one of the tbnbe 
fortresses, as recorded .by Thueydides and others, built byl 
the Phoenicians for the protection of their commerce,, 
when, the Greeks first began to overrun the idand. On 
lAeir. expulsion it was. fortified, and ornamented with tem«i 
pies by the Greeks,, who called it ?o^«?. Afterwards it r^ 
ceived the appellation of Soluntum from the Romans, to 
which people may be attributed the two imcieaat roads that 
lead up to it on the south-east aide. 

Many vestiges of antiquity are visible about the moun- 
tain, such as the debris of architectural ornaments, traces 
of two small temples, which, from their Doric character, 

* A corruption of its Saracenic appellation Jalfao. 
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are evidently Grecian, remains of aqueducts, walls, cis- 
terns, &o. kjo.f besides a considerable number of sepul- 
chres in .the plain, in a high state of jNreservation, gene- 
rally ioiputed to Phoenician origin. 

. On the coast, just under the mountain, are. the Tonnaras 
of Solauta and St. Elia ; tiie former a royal fishery, and a 
soojrde of considerable diversion to the late King of Naples 
whilst residing in Sicily, during the period of the French 
invasion of his capitals 

: The quantity of tunny caught here in the season, we 
were informed, is almost incredibly enormous, stUl pre- 
serving the saifte celdbrity in that respect for which it was 
so greatly renowned amongst the Saracenic tmlers at the 
net. ^ I^ideed, there is no species of fishing in this, as well 
as every other putt of the Mediterranean, that may be 
traced to so early a .period of history as that of the tunny : 
a fi^ that was, esteemed by the ancients to be the best 
and largest of this sea. According to Aulus Gelliiisy it 
was Served up in every variety of form at the best tables 
of the Romans, who considered the salted roe a peculiar 
ddicacy, thereby proving our modern tunny and Italian 
caviar, or bottargo, to be articles of friandise of greater 
antiquity than we are inclined to give them credit for in 
the present day. As one of the recent Latin writers 
observes, *' Porro Thunnorum abdomina salita (Greci 
i fMrnfuuv) apud veteres in deliciis habita sunt. Id facile 
intelligas, ex Lucilii versibus apud Nonnium, et Aul. 
Gell. lib. 10. 

Ad coeoam adducam et primum hie abdomina Thunni 
AdvenieDtibus priva dabo 
Poutarque, salsamentum piscium. 

The tunny fish pass the straits of Gibraltar about the 
commencement of spring, from whence they proceed in 
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immense quantities as far as the Grecian Archipelago, tet 
unfireqaently passing the Dardanelles, and spreading their 
species over the whole of the Black Sea''^. They swim 
in very large shoals, which is remarked by Ovid : ** !Bt 
pavidi magno fugientes agmine Tfaynnif/' Pliny the 
Elder, also, in noticing that characteristic, as well as their 
propensity to follow ships, says, a tremendoas shoal fol- 
lowing, on one occanon, the ships of Alexandw, threw the 
whole fleet into such a state of terror and dinnay, that 
they formed themselves into line, as if about to be attacked 
by some formidable enemy. 

According to AtliMiseus:):, the tuimy formed a very con- 
siderable proportion of the sustenance of the early Oreeks,- 
whose fisheries wero numerous as well as extensive. They 
established sacrifices, called (tftiomm, which they celebrated 
at the commencement of the seasoii, when they offered 
ap oUations to the sovereign of the sea, imploring his 
auspices and protection against the ravages of the sword- 
fishy which frequently destroyed their nets.. Remains of 
these sacrifices may be traced down to the present day in 
many parts of Sidly, where the fishermen are in the habit 
of throwing the first fish caught^ into the sea, accompanied 
with prayers and libations, nuule to the patron saint of 
the place. 

The neighbourheod of Solanta also fomishes the sport- 
ing amateur with aa abundance of fine quaib> v^Hcb in 
their annual transit frequent this spot in considerable nunn 
bers ; they are esteemed to be a peculiarly fine spe€ies> 
consequently frequently sent to Na^des for sale. 

* Diodoms ; who also, in speaking o€ the Icfathyophi^i in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Black Sea, describes their mode of taking the tunny. 
t Pliny Hist. 1. ix., c. 3. 
X AthsimttS; 1. XfiL 
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From Solanta the coast trends suddenly to the noartli, 
te^nDftin^ting in a bold elevated point, called Cape Zafierano, 
^hich forms the bay of Solanta, where tessels frequently 
take shelter during westerly winds ; indeed, at the moment 
we passed, many were lying there d r<Ari du vent, for the 
wind had blown fresh during the whole of the day from the 
north-west, and menaced more gloomy prospects for the 
timid mariners of this country. 

At one o'clock we quitted Altavilla, end soon aftejf passed 
through Bagaria, a town of about six thousand inhabitantaf 
situated on a river of the same name* and in the midst of a 
spacious smiling plain, which, gtfted by nature wilb fertility, 
and aided by skilful cultivation, eKhihits a scene of exu- 
berant riches almost the whole way up to ibe gates of 
Palermo, 

Like the celebrated vale of the G<>ldeu Shell, to the 
east of the city, it presents to the eye of the traveller a 
more gratifying speGimen of the profitable effects <^ human 
industry and exertion than atiy other part of Sicily. It is 
thickly interspersed with the villas and casinos of the Pa^ 
lenaitan nobles, which diffuses an air of animation through 
the neighbonrhood^ very much in contrast with the desolate 
uninhabited tracts of country the wbole interior of the 
island displays. It abounds in com lands and pasture^ 
divided by hedge rows of the cactus and the aloe ; an etery 
side are seen gardens, teeming with a profusion ofyfeg^ 
tables of every description ; sometimes girt with orcbardi^ 
like the gardens of the Hesperides, glittering with the 
golden fruit of the lemon aud the orange; si^metimes wick 
fig trees and vineyards. 

This romantic scene of beaoty did not fail to excite 
our most unqualified admiration, which was considerably 
heightened by the peculiar effect of wildness the weather 
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iHid contributed to the sky ; the sea, ruffled by the tem- 
porary blast, heaved up its angry billows to our rights 
whilst a chain of rugged mountains bordered the plain to 
the left, overspread with a lurid glare of evening Hght, that 
would have admirably suited the imagination of a Salvator 
'Rosa. 

As we rnminatiogly paced along, I could not help ob- 
serving how luxuriantly every little waste seemed to pro- 
duce, in addition to many other odoriferous shrubs and 
flowers, the oleander, palmetto, and the palma christi. 

At five we crossed a good modern bridge over the Ore- 
tm*t which, according to Ptolemy, was called by the Greeks 
Elentheros. It flows through a long tract of pasture lands 
and orchards; it is by no means wanting in classical inte- 
rest, its west bank being renowned in history for the skilful 
stratagem of Csecilia Metellus, by which he gained a glo- 
rious victory over the Carthaginian army under Asdriibal, 
'taking or destroying the whole of those elephants which 
had so long opposed the most formidable obstacles to the 
struggles of the Roman armies in Sicily f. 

The Roman commander having dug a deep trench near 
the walls of Panormus, assumed the appearances of timr- 
dity^ and retreated within the town ; which so efieotually 
decoyed the Carthaginians, that they boldly advanced 
with their whole army close up to the trench, where the 
elephants (being furiously galled with darts from a body 
of archers stationed on the walls for that purpose) became 
so infuriated and ungovernable, that many jumped into 
the trench, whilst the remainder turned against their own 

* The Oretus is now more familiarly known by the name of Amiraglio, 
from the person of that name, at whose private expense the bridge was 
built. 
■ t In the year 249 b. c. 
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party, aod threw the whole army into dismay ; which aus- 
pieious moment Metellus sagaciously availed himself of, 
by sallying out with his whole force, driving the enemy as 
far as the river, and there gaining that most complete and 
advantageous victory which procured him the honours of a 
q^lendid triumph on his return to JRome. 

At six we arrived at our old quarters on the Piazza 
Marina, where, after refreshing ourselves by a change of 
apparel, and a m(»re comfortable repast than we bad for 
some time previously experienced, we spent the r^nainder 
of the evening in walking about the town. It was that 
period called the Novena, or the nine days before the nati- 
vity, established by the Roman catholic church for the 
exercise of certain devotions and religious ceremonies ap- 
propriated to the holy virgin, and which is celebi^ted in 
Sicily with the most fervent piety. 

The multiplied statues of the Virgin, enshrined in the* 
numerous niches of every street, were brilliantly lighted. 
up by nine immense wax candles, emblematic of the anni- 
versary, before each of .which were seen prostrate groups 
of women and children offering up their idolatrous worship, 
accompanied with groans, digital crossings, and the count- 
ing of beads. In front of some, parties of the Calabrian 
pfifereri stood exercising their discordant energies in the 
service of devotion ; at others, two or three harpers ac- 
companied the pious offerings of the religious enthusiasts 
with the more soothing and inspiring harmony of their in- 
struments ; whilst in two or three parts of the city, excel- 
lent bauds of music poured forth the most fascinating and 
melodious strains before some of the more favoured and 
most popular idols, which, decked out in all the gaudy 
splendour of superstitious bigotry, seemed to excite the 
universal enthusiasm of all classes. 
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Attaraeled by tbe phiintiye .melody of the band, we too 
paused with tbe crowds and I most confess I never recoU 
lect enjoying a more exquisite musical treat than I that 
night experienced in Palenno ; every thing aided to dts^ 
pose the mind toplefiisurable feeling, and to warm the imagir 
nation; the softness of the air lent its influence to the 
tranqoillity of the night scene ; not a sound met the ear^ 
save the melody of the performers and the occasional 
responses of the devotees to the orisons of a few Benedic-^ 
tine friars^ who^ as on all similar occasions* took an osten« 
sible part in the ceremony, to excite religious enthusiasni 
by their exemplary appearance$. 

' The scene was striking* somewhat imposing, and pietUr 
resque ; and the partial glare of light from the shrine over 
the expres»ve physiognomies of the surrouinling group, 
contrasted with the deep lurid shade into which the rest 
eC their persons were thrown, might have fiurnished a sub> 
ject worthy the greatest efforts of a Rembrandt's genitts« 

Nothing cotild exceed the touching expression given by 
the performers to their equally spirited execution, whose 
brilliance as well as scientific precision might have done 
honour to the orchestras of the Scala or the Sdn. Carlos; 
talents, however, little to be expected <m viewing their, 
rustic exteriori and the apparent rudeness of their instru^ 
ments. We continued to a late hour following the band 
to the. different shrines, for we felt the full force of its 
attractive charms ; indeed, insensible must have been that 
soul that could not bend to such magic influence. At the 
same time, I could not help smiling at the subjects they 
selected for the occasi(»i, whicb» rather irrelevant to tbe 
sacred festival, were for the most part chosen from the 
profane compositions of Rossini and Mlosart^ and oeca* 
sioned many most ludicrous uicionsistenoits, when associated 
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with the operas from which they were taken, namely, Don 
GioTanni, II Barbiere di Seviglia, and others. 

On Monday, the 27th of December, we re-embarked on 
board the steam boat for Naples, where, aided by a favour- 
able breeze from the northward, we arrived early the fol- 
lowing^ afternoon ; and I cannot avoid expressing the un- 
bounded satisfaction I derived in every respect from my 
tour round this interesting island. The most delicious 
weather favoured our excursion, from the period of our 
departure to the day we arrived again in Palermo ; and 
notwithstanding the dangers that travellers are frequently 
exposed to, in traversing the solitudes and sequestered 
paths of the island, we experienced neither insult nor in- 
civility from any individual throughout the whole of the 
journey*. The country is p^rpectly safe, and nuMre free 
from marauders or ill-disposed persons than any part of 
Italy, and may be freely travelled through without the 
urged necessity of a campiere's protection. 

* I should nevertheless advise all travellers to carry arms with them, 
in case of emergencies in a solitary path, where one ill-disposed indivi- 
dual, with weapons of destruction, would feel emboldened to attack 
when aware of the harmless state of his opponent. 
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CHAFrER XIII. 

Tfl B diameter of the Sieilians exbibito features, which, 
ntider a more liberal state of things, would elevate them 
to a high rank in the scale of nations : they are animated^ 
warm hearted, courteous, with acute perceptions, strong 
passions, and a natural disposition to friendliness ; snch 
elements constitute the basis of true national excellence, 
and which, when regulated by education, and directed to 
^e virtuous uses of society, might prove invaluable sources 
of human greatness. 

My necessarily circumscribed intercourse with the people 
of this island will, I fear, incur the imputation of pre- 
sumption, by thus venturing to give my opinion of national 
character; however, I am inclined to think that very 
middle rate perceptive powers, when diligently applied by 
observation, may in a very short ttmie enable a man to 
form a tolerably accurate idea of general character^ parti- 
cularly when combined with authentic information from 
persons, which I failed not to procure through every channel 
where my judgment led me to place reliance. 

Notwithstanding the numerous advantageous characte- 
ristics nature has endowed this people with, the action of 
their powers is checked by a selfish government; a narrow 
illiberal policy, both of church and state, suppresses and 
restrains every germ of genius that might tend to unfetter 
the physical or intellectual powers of the nation ; the con- 
sequence of which is, the people are poor, ignorant, and 
superstitious, their religion being blended with all the fol- 
lies and abuses of Roman catholic priestcraft, which, in 
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its exterior, possesses infiDitelj more the character of idola- 
trous paganism, than the simplicity and parity of christian 
faith. 

Add to this, the nobility who form a most unequal and 
superabundant portion of the community, never live on, 
or even visit their estates but to enforce the annual pay- 
m^ilt of their rent, which is made in kind, by a stipulated 
proportion of the gross produce of each farm, as agreed 
:between the cultivator and the proprietor. 

Many, and particularly the most opulent individuals, of 
-the aristocracy, usually migrate to Naples, or some foreign 
.country, where they squander away almost the whole of 
their incomes ; thus depriving their native land, not only 
of those moral benefits resulting from the influence of 
communion with their fellow countrymen and dependants, 
but also of those physical advantages, namely, the diffusion 
af their wealth, and that excitement to the industry of tl^ 
labourer and the artisan, caused by the increased demand 
for the necessaries and luxuries of life, which so unequi- 
vocally contribute to the prosperity and improvement of a 
nation. 

The ingenuity and industry of man are called into action 
by the wants of his fellow creatures, and those wants are 
increased according to the circumstances of individuals. 
Opulence generates luxury, and luxury teaches new neces- 
sities, thereby rendering the rich man dependant on the 
exertions of the poor for his comforts, and creating that 
reciprocity of services so wisely ordained by providence 
for the good intelligence and welfare of society. 

In Sicily nothing is spent in the amelioration of estates; 
no encouragement is offered for the farmer to extend his 
system of cultivation ; whilst, on the contrary, every ob- 
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gtatle interposes to chedk the |nr6grei8 tifWlirai|(iA^f^ 
ftrent. 

The difficulties and expense of land carriage, creatcfA 'b)r 
tUe klinbst total absence 8( folios, nec^ssarify'tddd 'to ^n- 
liaoce the pncesdf arUdlSicoriveyefl, VMfcb/to^the'r^th 
the obnoxious restrictions ofconiilien^e, ^hiit out the -pd^ 
^chasers firomforeign'tnarkets, and preclude Ml th(9 ki^^iodteted 
'aSVantages of cbriimercidrcdtapefitibri. 

Under such cii^ctimstances the 'tenants -gb '{ilodSifig'4)h 
^ifa the pristine rudeiiess of their fofrefaiheini, ooifleiit to 
%ake a sufficiency to meet the common exig^fldtes df'theill- 
selves and families, and to 'shpf)iy the demlEiiidst>f taxation 
^fltiS the church; ^rhich laker 'makes no -triflldg b^MU 
^directly or indirectly to the earnings of 'iMduiStry in b 
'country sVatiiiibg T^ithihoriks and^iVi^i^. 

The poor labouring' clasises, almdk wiihoiit ^rk/leidia 
4ife of coibpkrative sloth ^nd inactivity ; d^^fiv«d 'Of ^a«y 
']Stiinulns to exercise their energie/s, they gogrov^Hittgoii 
in the most abject state of hrdman abasemebt, 'WithOtit tbe 
^d or consolatory presei&cie of the ino^e Wealthy Md-iA- 
telligent classes of the community, to prop them up in tke 
'fcotir'df sickness or bf want*, lloweter t&'e hbirbi's of 

* This is th(9. melancholy condition to wfiich our own sister isl^dis 
now almost reduced ; and^ though totally irrelevant to this work, I can- 
not resist making a few remarks on a subject' so intimately connected With 
ihe be^t and most io&portant interests 6f lK>th'£iigls{nd'aiid IVMadd, uild 
wiuch c^iiims the deepest consideraiidn .aiid attentiofi of every English- 

^man, who is endowed with any of those generous feelings that mark the 
philanthropist ^d the patriot. 

No one can, 1 imagijae, for a ftibment doCibt the distresses '6f tiie TrSh ; 

' anci (notwithstanding the sophistical afguments so violently supjforted 
by prejadi^ed or interested pejraons)> I cannot help thinking it must be 
evident, to the perceptions of every reflecting man^ that they exclu- 
sively arise from the &tal effects of absenteeism ; to' ifslldhe^ii^airbe'ji&Ay 
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.T)ie yarious cl^m^^es. and gcadatipQS pf^socie^fO^f^ittt^itJlMe.i^oioppsiag 
iii^ of A gr^at 9bain, whose strength suoKiiin^.jd^t^ gPidke jatinuite 
,«jjpneptioii j^ jn^vf^^a^ ^i ^^h ^^ppf^pi^t.par^.aBy.foe Of^prkkh 
^thdn^^VDrpr imp{^ire4yiaeq^sf^lyy^^^^Q8or d^ati^ tlie Vflmle. 

The reciprocal .l^ei^U. each cU^I?ea4ei;Sf^o. the ^th^, iyaio^litiUe iljbe 
tl>opd of union by,,w)^ich ^t)xe commi^i^ity ^are kept together in mutwil h9jy 
.ipony 404 g0!K^, ifit^tligeni^ . The- w^ts of the , weaUl\y. auppiy^ th^, lOttkai 
of labour to the poo^y whp.ipthealUi are epcqi\ufffgfi^li;y<)hfi^ 
.exercise of honest industry ; whilst in sicluju^ suid |d\8tre$s U^ey .are. a^iied 
by the christian charities of » the. rich, T|Tie pioor,, J^y, ^hl^feg^^ffi^^J94mir 
jD^ter to. the liguiries. and comforts oC their fuperiors; in-r^ifmi |or J;wj^gj|^ 
j^ympathiesi aj^suppprt tbffy, are urg^d to,^?rvecthexi«b wijttfidflifirijwi 
respept^ .and. Jin the ,hovu: pf daager to, {defend their- intejr^ ij!(ith,zeal. i^fi- 
.wording to the old.adage^ '^a,goQd fnaster will m^V^ agpod seiya;i^t*'' 

Haweyer, . in , Ireland the. supporting U^ka of ^ .jchain are^separa^ ; 
j^e -4ch ai^ the , liiol^ity l^ire . deiseited their ^^q^^liy ; ^ai^ . thptiff^gfit 
fiiops, feojn lyh^ce ;?pce^ e;n»ai^t^d ani,aiatifon„ jpy,,^d .wsjlin^y, a^d yf^S9^ 
once the hand of charity was stretched forth^ are, n€|w. t|ec<p|Dge^ th^ ^^^^ 
abodes of silence ^^d d.^9)aJtion. The, oppres^dr.<r*2^iv^t9^,'9^)4)Ci^il 
^are left to ^le . in^^rfuless ^ eac^^xjs . ,^ .^^s of. stei^rar^s ;, 1^0 w^e^:^ 
jQ^ijas in. tl;ie country.tq ajtipnul^^.the, indu^ry.of <^e lsii^}itf^,^^oj^ffi^ 
fide, blesslBgs of civili^uyt^opv or » ,^0 , spr^ful. iutell^qtu^ . illu,i^;M^tiQii. , ^o 
one is left to fill the jp(iv\nic|pal qjQ^ceSy ,to perfocfn the importaA^dutim of 
the.Hvagistracy, but.agftnts, ipjiddle pQen,,ai[id.shq?kppp^,^pJvP<3e ijf- 
QO.ranice ^^^ JpepiUi^^u^t Jj^ei^ ibr the te^psif^^ti^ Ihus ^^y^lyiid 
upon them ; the consequence of which is, the administra^f^n,pft)ie,(fi|i{r9 
is bad, . the ei]ids .pf justice jmiattai^ed, . wh;llst d^sf;oj^t^t,.sipd disi9r^er|are 
spread abro^. 

The. welfare of, the poor- man depends as much qn the £[)S[ter\ng cai^ 
and watchfulness of the rich, as that of a child does .on the vigilanice. and 
|urotection of its parents. In his difficulties he, looks up to.thcm for 
.council and. support ; in sickness and poverty, for those peo^miaryjmd 
physical aids, which, however trifling, when accompanied .wilh the con- 
solations of sympa^thy, yield infinit^y mcxre pontent than greater ttoons, 
■fmgraciously be9tow.ed. through the nfiedium of ag^ts or^of ^t^fftt^^^. 

^Be[|i4es.^)uQ)>yr hy ^he. b^ei^Qlent.attfi^tions 9f the residuit iU4i^of 

A a2 
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blessed them with so genial a climate, and where th^ 
'jfidigenous prodnctioiis of the land almost furnish man with 

'die parish, his dnlditn axife directed into the path of teligion and mo- 
rality : by those laudable exertions in the caose of christian charity which 

;80 pre-eminently distinguish our iair countrywomen, the naked are 
dothed, and a variety of sufferings relieved, peculiar to the abodes of the 
sick and infirm poor. Indeed, what can we expect from a set of hu- 
man beings left to themselves, in a state of ignorance uid want Thfe 

'moral powers of mankind are only invigorated and improved by instruc- 
tion and example. His inclination to respect and observe the laws of 

•society, is the result of moral in^uence ; his desire to follow the impulse 
of passion and the dictates of necessity, that of instinct. 

Are we, then, to be surprised at the misery of the poor Irish, at the 
-desperation to which they are driven, or at the crimes they commit, de- 
serted as they are by those persons to whom they can alone look up for 
encouragement, example, and support? No! They are the natural 
and inevitable consequences of such abandonment ; religion has nothing 
to do with it ; to suppose it, betrays the height of absurdity, the extreme 
of mental debility, as well as ignorance of human nature : and it is an 
insult to human reason to endeavour to persuade the thinking part of so^ 
ciety, that emancipation would contribute one iota towards the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Irish. 

The outcry of emancipation is made the watch-word of a formidable 
tuition, raised by a few ambitious place-hunters, who, to participate in 
the loaves and fishes of public office, persuade 'the populace, through the 
powerful influence and instrumentality of an interested priesthood, that 
the degraded condition of Ireland arises from the oppressive restrictions 
attached to Roman Catholicism ; thus, for the mere gratification of self- 
iaih feeling, they run the risk of subverting the order of society, and ex- 
'citing rebellion. 

It is at the same time melancholy to observe so many excellent men, 
of undoubted sincerity and unimpeachable integrity, either from ignorance 
of circumstances, or mistaken notions of policy, lend themselves so stre- 
nuously to the cause of catholic emancipation. 

Make the trial, exclaim some /t6era/-thinking politicians. Can they 
be aware that, in trying the experiment, they would be, as it were, throw- 
ing open the flood-gates of civil and religious broils-— of anarchy and 
confusion ? Can any man, who is not in a fit state for a straight-jacket, 
think for a moment, that persons so hostile to the established church of 
'England,- should be rendered eligible to dispense the most important *ec- 
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ike means of so^^portrng life ; the oonlieqtienca of ^hich is 
the people are comparatively content^ and eyery wher^ 
peaceful. 



desiastical patronage of the country ? Or, that being thus eMgitde an^ 
in power, that they would not distribute such patronage in a manner 
most suitable to the interests of their own church ? 

If the members of the Roman Catholic religion are sincere in fhefr 
faith, they must necessarily feel as anxious to^ extend its influence and 
iittther its interests as the. upholders of Protestantism ; I should think 
basely of them if they did not so. In such a case, what would become 
of our universities, and of our civil rights ? 

It is but too evident to common understanding, that present conces- 
fions, and the granted equaUty of civil rights, would inevitably lead to: a 
struggle for eventual superiority, to the re-establishment of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and all those concomitant evils which our ancestors have, 
dutiilg so many ages of war and bloodshed, laboured to root out ; to a 
sacniice of the very principles on which is founded the succession of the 
House of Brunswick, and to the destruction of the principal support and 
most important safeguard of our excellent constitution. 

As a well wisher to the cause of the Emerald Isle, let me earnestly 
advise her aristocracy, ere it be too late, to direct their exertions to the 
only efficient means of affordiug aid to their suffering country ; let me 
urge on their attention the beneficial results of that truly noble and ex- 
emplary conduct, exhibited during a very long and useful life, by one of 
the most illustrious persons that ever adorned the British peerage; I 
scarce need say her grace the Duchess of Buiscleugh, whose decease i 
lament to see recorded in the daily paper that lies before me. 

In imitation of her principles, they will restore prosperity and activity 
to their native land ; they will diffuse the smiles of contentment to mil^ 
lions of their fellow-creatures, and lay up a store of blessings for themaerves 
and their posterity. 

Wherever that eminent personage resided, misery was unknown, cheer-* 
fnhEtess and unanimity reigned around. The sufferings of sickness and 
infirmity were alleviated, the poor and fiEthedess were protected, and the 
distresses of misfortune were relieved. 

- Whercfver she possessed a house jot land, there her name was hailed as 
a rallying point for the destitute ; absent or present, within an extended 
sphere round the precincts of her possessions, the genial influence of her 
beneficence and amiabilities was fdt. The higher cirdes in which :s)ie 



ti ^y h^ tttAynfOlA Atdtlin^Si^ly *dto< mmmT orgunrnHA 
af tk^iety i^6i^t- 1%e g^i^at body of its popttlatiov k left 
entirely to tbe influence and guardianship of an aiarieioQi 
self-interested priesthood^ whose tenets, it must be obyious 
to ^f liSstti of 6o^i^ i^ns\9^ atod ejcpettenoe m tbar woM^ 
are to retain {he lower ord'er^ in p^fi^tUkfi ih Ih^ gtb^seiSt 
%noranoer add encourage their reli^ous prejudices anct 
#KperstMMS^; by which' ineaiis tlte]^ beeone instvainettls 
Mtkin ih^it pO^er', s^iird af^ m&te ^ffetitiMlIjr riMAe^6d ii««^ 
servient to their selfish en^s. 

. The habits^ p«r«iiitt^< deevpfttiens, Mid amnseoieBts of 
Ihk fSklimii corf^pand veiry nnMib with tbofsct of tbrif 
neighbours the lialians ; in the' dress and general appeaf- 
anee however of the higher ranks, there seems to prevail 
flk>r6 ir^te wHh a greater aif cf faBfai«iin, partievjarfyaoutegsl 
ffig ^hnHhiHeti, ^ho ate elttenrely p^QA io the ifiv^titionS 
oi the English sneider which they usually patronize. 

The festive eostimtd of the lower cnrders i» rernvkabiy 

m^ seUxied to aeqikir^ a tone otf superiority from the ascendaQoy of 
her ma^ .degaUtt aetiMBi^bhinents^ eombined wi& her mere weighty 
principles of pmze pktjr Itod nioral rule; whilftt Uie teaa&try^ the trader 
jieqpfle; ind tiie poor, cbiwtitaledy as it were, parts of one &imly wheae 
interests and wd&re «h(j watehed over witii the uneeasiag anxiety 
of a tedder mother: she was a general henleiaetress and an universal 
ilHend. 

Nor wil her grace iatslolitary instance 6f such merits in the noUe hraseli 
whose name she dignified and adorned. Like a bright eonspkeuous stari 
IB a brittiant consteUation^ shie appeared in the midst of a fttmily fedl of 
MiDse gobdnesB and whose virtues hare shone with anintermpled re^f^ 
g^ce thrbtigh a long line of h6iiddtiJ>la ancestry. 

May their laudable example be loitrfted «p \» for general hnitation h^ 
tile present age, as it wiU b^ h^ld out in the page of hietor^t f<wr ^e admi- 
httioii 0f Aiturity : a<id noay the yoathful heir of ^i^r distiogidahfti laee» 
mOilie the fadpes he has hitherto givesj of tnnsiBiitiiig tkc&se iriitnei pin 
Ifid httj^mted 16 anotiier geti^ticftL 
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W^uf^9¥l^, Pfjftifiirtarljr %t qf the wpoi^n, whi?t,dif|5^ 
almost io every 4i$ti;i(>t of the island : in soiae parts^ Mk^ 
tliat of the QaUbii^ it partakea of all the fanciful varle^es 
of ^ec\aa^ d^if^sa which have been handed down throu^li 
^ \oi^ swG» of 9^ntaiies from their Grecian ancestpra"*!!— 
the full sleevQ* Uie apcon fantastically adorned with figiir^ii 
md termipatec^ with fringe, or lace, the squaij^^ ^|t Jtn^^^ 
difei^ with Ipng pejoidant ear-rings and plaited tressea* t^^ 
wholfi of which is sometimes surmounted b^, the graceful 
folf]s qf a Iqi;^ no^tle. In other places the prevalence^ 9^ 
tii^ ]?iaaq^iiia and m^tUla betray the r^aif s of Spaqia^ 
f|iP9pon4^;fancet. l^ke foriqer ia a sort of holiday petticoat^ 
flfliHi^^d cploi^rs, D^^tly turned with ^qunces, and i^he^ 
tiHiP^9t PVfK the deli^^te form of ^ feipc^le is^ fft^uli^if]^ 
^\egm%, ps^icularly v^lf^en combined ii^ith the lattei^ b^ 
wotp by ^e Spai^iaji women ; it is a lo^g veil falling fjfoiq 
the t9fi qC the head dqipn to the wa^t^ which i^ Sicily ^ 
ViOBt Irf^quently f ubatituted by a cotton or Ijnpn h^qdker* 
chief. Th^ costume of the men more generally resemblesi 
th^t pf Sp^^ with a broad belt round th^ waists and ^ 
white pptj^n 9ap instead of a hat, which is prptected firo^ 
the wet l^y th§ pointed capuche of a large cloak they uaually 
carry in case of rain. 

The pi^^ipal productions of Sicily, namgly> ^in^> oil, 
ciOUf with iBvery v^iety of ficuits, exii^t in the great^s^ 
^hnn^s^^c^; which, with its further capability of p^poductiy^^ 

' * The Greek costume, in its more modem garb, may be seen ia tho«4 
several hamlets and villages in Sicily called Casali Gre^i, which ari^ 
oelpnie^ established by a number of Gr^ek families^ who fl^d thither for 
safety on the irruption of the Turks into Constantinople in 1453, and 
wiio^ still continue exclusively to intermarry, preserving their original 
habits, dress, and language. The moet extensive is a place called 
Piano di Oi^> about fourteen mil^ ff9P falmap. . 
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iiess add many excellent harbours, render it a most en-. 
viable acquisition to any crown of Europe. 

Had circumstances permitted, I would most willingly 
faave made a longer sojourn in the island ; which, indepen- 
dent of various local attractions, was strongly urged on 
my inclinations by the very friendly disposition we every 
where experienced from the inhabitants of all classes we 
had any thing to do with. And 1 warmly recommend every 
one who in his travels should reach as far south as Naples, 
to make an excursion to this captivating island. The dif- 
ficultie» which formerly interposed such formidable obsta- 
cles and objections have totally disappeared : long land 
journeys through the dangerous paths of Calabria to the 
Faro, or protracted ones by sea, in dirty, loathsome, un- 
skilfully conducted packets, are now altogether avoided,^ 
by recently established steam boats, which are admirably 
regulated by some of the most respectable commercial 
houses of Naples, between whence and Palermo they ply 
at stated periods, touching at Messina either going or 
returning. So that instead of being from three till fre- 
quently ten days en route in an Italian packet, a passage 
may now, in spite of unfavourable breezes, be ensured in 
two and thirty hours* 

' A tour through Italy and Sicily I think productive of 
the most valuable acquisitions in the way of scientifio 
knowledge^ to any person who feels disposed to profit by 
the advantages it holds out ; every inch of ground almost 
has been rendered in some way or other sacred to the 
muses, the contemplation of which not only revives what 
we previously knew of classical history, but stimulates its 
farther cultivation ; and At the same Xme begets a taste 
for the pursuit of that ornamental and entertaining science. 
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wlueh; witii all its intemiBable atedciations, constittfte half 
the clearest, the most durable, and deligbtfal pleasures o^ 
a refined mind. 

Sieilv, in a dasmal point of view, may be oofisidereif 
equally important as Italy, intimately blended as it is wilk 
tlie most interesting affairs df Greece, Carthage, and^ 
Rome; the knowledge of its history being essMtial tothef^ 
stady of the other three. Through the medium of Steily; 
Rome first Gommeneed her eareer of fondign greatness; 
there it was, she first acquired that taste for the fine arts/ 
by which she became, in after ages, so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished ; and from thence she obtained all those splendid 
works of Grecian skill and ingenuity, many of which to 
the present day continue to adorn the galleries of the 
" Eternal City," and to be held up as the most perfect 
models of human art. 

No one can travel round its shores without his attention 
being directed to the meditation of all that is striking and 
noble in history and fiction ; it opens quite a new region 
of intellectual enchantment ; it revives some of the sweetest 
recollections of our juvenile studies, and improves the 
mind by the consequent reminiscences which it excites of 
our classical attainments and pursuits. 

But Sicily does not owe its merit alone to its asociations 
with antiquity ; such are its natural beauties, that it ex- 
hibits, for the study of the painter and the draftsmen, .the 
greatest possible variety of luxuriant scenery and romantic 
forms ; subjects suited to the styles of a Salvator, a Poussin, 
or a Claude. 

The naturalist will find a never-ending source of grati- 
fication in its minerals, fossils, and volcanic phenomena ; 
whilst to the antiquarian and archaeologist, it furnishes an 
abundant store of riches, in the way of ruins and ancient 
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Such is Sicily ; and if those persons, who. ip £^^1^6 n^jg 
\»t i«dliQ^ t«i «|*)W ihi Aoy^t^ 8l)io«J(4 4^9M .Wtf* the 
0nit»fil4fl[iQ[|| eiQ>^rj#iiqe4 1^9 tk^ antl^KS. (b^; Ti^l f^ 
tmpl; eeiiip9oe!»t^ C^ tjie m^t»S 'i^tle in^iMiy^iiieii^A tfa#}i 
miBiii9Q€!9smlyiMi4^l[9<iq^iifi^^t^ bvsaid^^liiiyi^iaft 
TfdoAUe stMk of entf Flaiuuog reflMH0ii for titd^ mwy soV-t 
tvpy hwa9tvft9 am tU, mof^ oi l^fA, deatiMd to, ^Kp^nmct 
ia After life. 
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ITINERARY 



OP THE 



MOST FREQUENTED ROADS THROUGH SICILY. 



JFROM PALEEMOy BOUND BY TBAPANl, TO 6I&0£NTI. 

Miks. 

t^alermo 

Alcamo 30 



Trapani 

Maisala 

Maziora* 

Cmpo Bello 

Castel Vetrano 

Pileri or ruins of Selinon 

Seiacca 

Siculiana : * 

Girgenti # 



30 
18 
14 
11 
5 
8 
15 
30 
12 



There is a tfliort though bad road, of two days journey, 
fVom Palermo to Girgenti by Villa Frati and Fontana 
Freddi, about seventy-four miles. 



FROM OIRGSNTI TO SYRACUSE. 



. Girgenti 
Palma . 
Alicata . . 
Terta Nuovo . 
Caltttagirone 
Palagonia. 
Lentini 
Syracuse 

* ftWk MuutfH lb Caftel Vetiaao twahne 
Bello to Pileri seven miles. 



Miles. 

14 

14 
21 
20 
16 

16 
26 



I, and fromGunpo 
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The road from Calatagirone to Syracuse, by Yizzini and 
Palazzaolo, is about the same distance as the above, but 
more hilly and rocky. 



VROM SYRACUSE TO MESSINA. 

Syracuse 

Lepa ....... 

Catania 

Aci 

Giarre 

Taormina, or the inn at Giardini 

Ali . ; 

Messina 



Miles. 

24 
18 
12 
10 
10 
16 
14 



On account of the want of regular established inns, and 
the consequent custom of carrying your own provisions in 
Sicily, the expenses of travelling are not very heavy; how- 
ever, as the island seems likely to become more frequented 
by touriotts than formerly, circamstances may improve in 
that respect more rapidly probably, than will prove desire- 
ble. A letter of credit is the best resource to be provided 
with, as the' traveller will generally lose by the gold and 
silver of any other country, the mint even of Naples being 
distinct from that of Sicily. The following is the common 
currency of the latter, with its comparative value when at 
par with England. 



SicUian. 
/ Ah ounce*,. 30 tari •: 

u r 

t '.^ iU-» r' ^ *^' ^^ baiocchi 

* i I C>'* V A baioccbp, 2 grani 

) A grano, 4 piccooli 



-si ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^* ^ A dollar or scudo, 12 tari 
. I ii / '.^ If ^-^ Ci A ducat*, 10 tari. •.' 



4 







* NiB.' Th6 ounce' and- ducat are of nominal valuation diere being'no 

such coins. v/D . . ^,j^ ji^ ,.^" /f:^/$:^jCjiJ-tf^ 



y^sjs'< ^' 
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The hire of mules is generally from tom to twelve taris 
per day each, and the hirer pays at the sam^e rate the 
number of days required for their r^turi^ home ; conse- 
quently, it is always better forthe travetler, if intending to 
return to the same point, to retain the mules and guide 
through the jourqey, whereby he will save half the expense, 
and avoid the nuisanoe of constantly transferriog the bag- 
gage and changing the guides. He is also advised pre- 
vious to concluding his bargain with the muleteer, to see 
the animals he is. to be furnished with, otherwise he may 
be treated with the luxury of riding a jaded steed the 
whole of his journey ; and I should strongly recommend 
every one to provide himself with arms, for although the 
country is quiet, and the people generally well ccmducted, 
yet, as in every other part of the world, there are evil 
disposed individuals in Sicily whose designs are more fa- 
voured and facilitated than ebewhere, by the seques- 
tered solitudes through which the paths frequently lead ; 
but who will never attempt an attack with the knowledge 
of your being armed, and the chance of meeting with 
resistance. 

FROM PALERMO TO MARSALA. 

Palermo 

Alcamo .30 

Vita . 11 

Marsala .30 



FROM PALERMO TO MAZZARA. 

Palermo 

Alcamo 30 

Vita . . 11 

Salemi 10 

Mazzara . - .^ ' ^\ ^ 

6UJ^ ^^'^^^ tZMjU^ ^4> i*X ^ oit'-. t'' ' '• "^ ft. 

?i?» . '• -*■' . uj /rtitj At < / <■. '■■■ ■■ ( • 



• / 



tnLA^V2E&B 'JN snadEY 



MCOf .FiiI.BltlMU> TO ftCiAQQA* 



MUet. 



Talenno 




rpAMiO •••••.••• 


6 


.FuiB0«de<j6re6i ... . . • . 


. 8 


Corleone .*.... 


. 10 


'Contessa 


8 


oanibuca •».••• 


t8 


kScia€€% ...... . .. J* 


. ilO 


FROM PALERMO TO &TRACU&E. 




Talermo 




f ermmi .• . . • . 


34 


.CakttmitinA 


1(8. 


Alimeaa . ■ 


18 


Castro Giovanni 


18 


''Piazza • • - • . • • > . 


16 


X>sdatagiroHe 


M 




.58 



FROM CATAKrA, ROUND MOUNT ATNA, TO TAORMINA. 

Catania 

/Bdjtfino :• • -• .• .. • ' 13 

.AdeiBO • >. • • • .12 

Bronte .16 

*Ilandazzo -^13 

Francavilla 16 

Taormina 12 



FROM FALERMO TO SYRACUSE. 

'Palermo 
Villa Frati . 
Pundaco dei Xaccati 
Val del Olino 
CalflEtanisetta 
Piazza . 
Calatagisooe 
Syracuse 



-20 

26 
22 
30 
14 



FROM FALERMO TO CATANIA. 



(fialermo 
(^rmini 



• .» 
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MiUs. 

Calatavutura 18 

Alimena . 18 

Leoi^rte 24 

Regalbuto 16 

Patemo 20 

Catania -13 



FROM MESSINA TO PALERMO* 


Messina 


Melazzo 30 


Fnrnari 




• i 


. 14 


Patti .... 




4 


. 13 


Brolo . . . • 




« 


8 


Naso . 




1 1 


5 


St. Agatha . 




9 


. 11 


Caronia 




^ 


. 16 


StStephano • 






8 


Tusa . 






7 


Finale 




B 


5 


Ceialu 


\ 




. 12 


fi^^lla 


i 


1 


. 10 


Tennini 






. 14 


Milicia 






. 10 


Bagaria 


» 1 


1 i 


7 


Palermo 


* 




7 



THE END. 
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